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estt 02807 N e ty i. & | = 
The Authenticity of the Royal Anglo-Saxon 
Diplomas of Exeter’ 


IN RECENT YEARS the criticism of royal Anglo-Saxon diplomas has for 
better or worse undergone a radical transformation. Whereas half a century 
ago one could still confidently divide the diplomas into genuine ones and 
forgeries, modern scholars tend to replace such a rigid classification by a 
more fluid arrangement based on graded authenticity. Branding all dubious 
charters as outright forgeries has ceased to be fashionable, and the current 
trend, more cautious and perhaps more realistic, is to treat many of them as 


In the course of the preparation of this article I have incurred many obligations. 
I should like to thank in particuler Mrs. A. M. Erskine and Mise J. Cooling, Dr. 
W. G. Urry, Professor C. R. Cheney and the Librarian of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, Mr. P. H. Sawyer, Dr. G. R. C. Davis, Dr. R. W. Hunt and Dr. J. J. G. 
Alexander. My indebtedness to Professor H. P. R. Finberg, Mr. T. A. M. Bishop 
and Mr. N. R. Ker will be apparent from the many references I have made to their 
works. 

The following abbreviations have been used: B.C.S.: Cartularium Saxonicum, 
ed. W. de Gray Birch (3 vols., 1885-93); B.M.F.: Facstmiles of Ancient Charters 
tn the British Museum, ed. E. A. Bond (4 vols., 1873-8); Barlow: F. Barlow, The 

* English Church, 1000-1066 (1963); Bishop: Т. A. M. Bishop, ‘Notes on Cambridge 
manuscripts, part II’, Trans. Cambridge Bibliog. Soc., ii (1954-8), 185-99; Cranford 
Charters: The Crawford Collection of Early Charters, ed. A. S. Napier and W. H. 
Stevenson (Oxford, 1895) ; Davidson, A.S.C.:J.B. Davidson, ‘Onsome Anglo-Saxon 
charters at Exeter’, four. Brit. Archaeol. Assoc., xxxix (1883), 259-303; E.H.D.: 
English Historical Documents (vol. i, ed. D. Whitelock; vol. ii, ed. D. C. Douglas 
and С. W. Greenaway); Finberg, E.C.D.C.: Н.Р. R. Finberg, The Early Charters 
of Devon and Cornwall (Univ. Coll. of Leicester, Occasional Papers No. 2, 1954); 
Finberg, E.C.W.: Idem, The Early Charters of Wessex (Leicester, 1964); Finberg, 
E.C.W.M.: Idem, The Early Charters of the West Midlands (Leicester, 1961); 
Harmer, 4.S.W.: Е. E. Harmer, Anglo-Saxon Writs (Manchester, 1952); K.C.D.: 
Codex Diplomaticus Ævi Saxonici, ed J. M. Kemble (6 vols., 1839-48); Ker: 
N. R. Ker, Catalogus of MSS. containing Anglo-Saxon (Oxford, 1957); M.G.H., 
Formule: Formule Merowingic et Karolini œvi, ed. К. Zeumer (M.G.H., Leg. 
Sect., v, Hanover, 1886); O.S.F.: Ordnance Survey, Facstmiles of Anglo-Saxon 
Manuscripts (3 vols., Southampton, 1878—84); P.N.D.: The Place-names of Devon, 
ed. J. E. B. Gover, A. Maver and F. M. Stenton (English Place-name Soc., viii-ix, 
1931-2); Robertson: A. J. Robertson, Anglo-Saxon Charters (Cambridge, 1956); 
V.C.H.: Victoria County History. 
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interpolated texts: once the anachronisms and the obvious lies have been 

removed, what is left may represent the truth! 
' Since the extent of interpolated matter can seldom be accurately defined 
and the gauging of the reaidual truth depends to a large degree on individual 
interpretation, the new attitude has in effect introduced a subjective element 
into documentary criticism." Anglo-Saxon charters have been taken out of 
the range of the objective rules of diplomatic to be relegated to the rank of 
literary sources. That this is the right place for them is indeed the view 
of Professor Frank Barlow, who thinks that the diploma ‘should be regarded 
as a literary source and criticized as such’. W. H. Stevenson himself, in a 
note to his Asser’s Life of King Alfred, implied that little credence should 
bé given to a charter, if it was copied in what he regarded as a cartulary of 
bad repute; in another note he referred to ‘a charter from the Textus 
Roffensis, the most trustworthy chartulary containing O.E. charters in 
existence’.5 There and in other similar passages Stevenson was arguing not 
a point of authenticity but one of veracity, as though he had been criticizing 
a chronicle. Yet he believed in the authenticity of Anglo-Saxon diplomas, 
while admitting that in many cases this authenticity was very difficult to 
establish ; he believed in diplomatic tests and spent much energy ‘examining 
and eliminating charters containing formule inconsistent with the usages of 
the compilers of the charters of the kings to whom they are aseigned'.* 
Since Stevenson’s time doubts have been expressed on the reliability of such 
tests when applied to Anglo-Saxon diplomas;’ Professor Barlow, the most 
outspoken critic of the diplomatic approach, has even gone so far as to 
suggest that ‘no diploma is authentic in the technical sense’.® 

It is one of the diplomatist’s golden rules that any pronouncement on the 
authenticity of one particular type of document should be based on a 


18ее E.H.D., i. 341; Finberg, E.C.W.M., pp. 14-15, 28, and E.C.W., pp. 18-20, 
23. 

* See, for example, E. John, Land Tenure tn Early England (Leicester, 1960), pp 
162—7. It is particularly difficult to draw the line between the passages composed 
by the forger himself and those borrowed from genuine sources. I have argued 
elsewhere that the greeting of Nicholas II's forged bull which is inserted in Edward 
the Confessor's Third Charter for Westminster, ‘visitationem omnimodam, salutem 
mellifluam et benedictionem apostolicam’, recalled the florid greetings of Osbert 
de Clare’s letters (‘The Original Charters of Herbert and Gervase, Abbots of 
Westminster’, in 4 Medieval Miscellany for D. M. Stenton (Pipe Roll Soc., new 
ser., xxxvi, 1962), p. 93). In this particular instance, however, as I have since 
discovered, Osbert borrowed the greeting from a letter written by an unknown 
churchman to St. Dunstan (Memorials of St. Dunstan, ed. W. Stubbe (Rolls 
Ser., 1874), p. 370). 

ы , D. 127, n. 2. 

s > Stevenson, Asser’s Life of King Alfred (Oxford, 1959), p. 149, n. 6; 

. p. 187. 

š Tbid., p. 151, n. a. See also F. M. Stenton, The Latin Charters of the Anglo- 
Saxon Period (Oxford, 1955), p. 79. 

*Cramford Charters, pp. ix-x. 

TStenton, pp. 11-30. 

* Barlow, p. 127, n. 2. 
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thorough investigation of the extant originals. Perhaps the Anglo-Saxon 
diplomas which have survived in what appears to be the original have not 
been examined as closely as they should, but what has been done so far has 
shown them to be singularly unhelpful. Not only have these originals 
provided no decisive clues to the authenticity of the diplomas as a whole, 
but their own authenticity is still being debated. Because they bear no 
visible marks of genuineness such as a seal or some autograph subscription, 
their status as originals remains, diplomatically, as uncertain as that of the 
continental ойна. His own methods having failed, the diplomatist may 
turn to palæography for help, only to meet with a further disappointment. 
In the most favourable circumstances the handwriting expert can simply 
assure him that the apparent original may—or may not—have been written 
within several decades of its ostensible date: either the script is contem- 
porary or it is not. To prove that a document is written in a contemporary 
hand does not necessarily confer upon it the status of an original: it might 
be a mere copy or even a daring fake. 

All these uncertainties have led to a hopelese terminological confusion. 
Logically, the words ‘forgery’, ‘authenticity’ and ‘original’ should be 
banned from any critical study of the Anglo-Saxon diploma. If they have 
been retained here, it is for no better reason than for lack of adequate 
substitutes. The term ‘original’ has been used to refer to a document 
written in a contemporary script, on a single sheet of parchment, and 
displaying no suspicious features; such an original has been considered 
authentic фго facto. If the charter, although written on a single sheet and 
seemingly beyond suspicion, is in a later hand, it has been described as a 
‘copy’. Any document in which an attempt at deception on the part of 
its scribe can be detected has in every case been called a ‘forgery’. It should 
be remembered, of course, that an expert forger could be expected to do 
his utmost to give to his works the appearance of originals, and thata 
well-meaning scribe engaged in copying an original might conceivably try 
to imitate the physical make-up and script of his exemplar. For that reason 
every instrument which at a hasty glance could be taken for an original has 
been classified as an ‘apparent original’, pending a closer scrutiny of its 
diplomatic and palæographical characteristics which may eventually prove 
it to be a true original, an imitative forgery or a facsimile copy. 

A fresh examination of the authenticity of the apparent originals preserved 
in Exeter Cathedral Library needs no excuse. Not only do these charters 
include items of such historical interest as Edward the Confessor’s much- 
quoted diploma of 1050 which amalgamated the two sees of Devon and 
Cornwall and established the seat of the united bishopric in the monastery 
of St. Mary and St. Peter, Exeter; they also form the largest single collection 
of apparent originals to have come from the south-west of England. 

The collection can be divided into three groups, the charters alleged to 
have been granted to the monastery of Exeter before 1050, those concerning 
the bishoprics of Crediton and Cornwall, and finally three documents 
connected with Bishop Leofric and the see of Exeter proper. The second 
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group may have originally come from two distinct muniment-rooms, one 
at Crediton and the other at St. Germans, whose contents were probably 
transferred to Exeter by Bishop Leofric when, in 1050, the sees of Devon 
and Cornwall which he had jointly administered from Crediton since 1046 
were finally united and his cathedral removed to Exeter. It is clear that the 
Anglo-Saxon diplomas now extant in Exeter Cathedral form but a fraction 
of Leofric’s pre-Conquest archives. Some charters seem to have been 
lost, while others have found their way over the centuries into various 
repositories, public and private, notably the Public Record Office, the 
British Museum, the Bodleian Library, the Cathedral Library of Canterbury 
and the William Salt Library at Stafford.” 


I. CHARTERS OF THE MONASTERY OF 8T. MARY AND BT. PETER, 
EXETER 


In the monastery of Exeter Leofric might have hoped to find for his new 
cathedral not only a site, but also a substantial land endowment. By 1050, 
however, the fortunes of the monastery, which had been sacked by the 
Danes in 1003,? and perhaps had never fully recovered, appear to have been 
at a very low ebb indeed. Its buildings needed restoration, and the lands 
which it had once possessed had by then passed into the hands of others.‘ 
The bishop set out to recover what had been lost, and before his death 
(10 February 1072) he had apparently succeeded in regaining possession 
of a number of Devonshire estates, including those of Clyst, Culmstock, 
Stoke Canon and Topsham. This result had been achieved, so it was said 
in Exeter soon after Leofric's death, ‘through the bishop's advocacy and 
treasure'.5 On the exact meaning of this laconic phrase we are left totally 
inthe dark. Did Leofric actually produce documentary evidence to support 
his territorial claims? If he did, this evidence cannot have consisted of 
originals—or even of forgeries—drawn up before 1019, because a charter 
which purports to have been granted in that year by King Cnut states that 
the monastery's ancient royal diplomas had been destroyed by fire in the 
course of an attack by heathens, probably a reference to the Danish raid 
of 1003 on Exeter. Taking advantage of the situation, the royal officials 
(prepositi) in Devon were imposing burdens (fugum servitutis) on the lands 
of the monastery, and it was the avowed purpose of Cnut’s charter to put 


1Finberg, E.C.D.C., пов. 19, 32, 77, etc. 

1The origin of these various charters can be traced by comparing their endorse- 
ments, particularly those made in the rath and later centuries. 

*Florence of Worcester, Chronicon ex Chronicis, ed. B. Thorpe (English Hist. 
Soc., 1848-9), i. 156; E.H.D., i. 217. 

“The Leofric Missal, ed. F. E. Warren (Oxford, 1883), р. 2: ‘ . ex Xrvj terris 


Poetry, "with introduction by R. W. Chambers, M. Forster and R. Flower (1933), 
p. 9; Robertson, p. 226; B.C.S., no. 693. 
* Robertson, p. 226. 
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an end to such exactions. It is true that the charter of 1019 is open to 
suspicion, but one can hardly imagine a forger being 80 inept as to make 
such an unnecessary and possibly damaging statement on the loss of royal 
charters, had it not been true. Nor was a forger likely to mention this 
matter if he had either already replaced the lost diplomas by concoctions of 
his own or intended doing 80. 

Seven apparent originals purporting to be royal grants to the monastery 
of Exeter have in fact survived, six attributed to Athelstan and one to 


(x) Exeter Cath. Libr., MS. 2519 (O.S.F. II, Exeter ii; B.C.S., no. 724; 
Finberg, E.C.D.C., no. 23; P.N.D., p. 612 and n. т). Grant of five hides 
(cassatos) at Culmstock (Culumstocc), Devon, by King Athelstan *Deo 'et 
sancte Marie necnon et sancto Petro principi apostolorum ad monasterium 
quod ab incolis nominatur Exanceaster'. Wrongly dated A.D. 670, indic- 
tion 11. Dispositive word: ‘dabo’. Prohibition clause: ‘Precipimus . . . ut 
nullus homo . . .'.* The subscriptions include that of Bishop Brihthelm 
(? of Wells temp. Edgar); Archbishop Wulfhelm’s subscription reads: 
‘Ego ... dictaui’, the form used in a forged charter of Athelstan for the 
abbey of Muchelney.? Written in the same hand as 2-4. 

(2) Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 19516 (B.M.F., iii. 7; B.C.S., no. 726; Finberg, 
E.C.D.C., no. 24; P.N.D., ii, p. xiii). Grant of one hide (mansam) at 
‘Monkton’ (Munecatun), Devon, by King Athelstan ‘Deo et sancte Marie 
necnon et sancto Petro principi apostolorum ad monasterium quod ab 
incolis nominatur Exanceaster. Wrongly dated AD. 670, indiction 11. 
Dispositive word: ‘dabo’. Same prohibition clause and subscriptions as 
in т. Written in the same hand as 1, 3-4. 

(3) Exeter Cath. Libr., MS. 2517 (O.S.F. П, Exeter i; B.C.S., no. 723; 
Finberg, E.C.D.C., no. 22; P.N.D., p. 447 and n. 2). Grant of eix perches 
(perticas) at Stoke Canon (Hrocastoc), Devon, by King Athelstan ‘Deo et 
sancte Marie ad monasterium quod incolis uocitatur Exaceaster'. Wrongly 
dated A.D. 670, indiction тт. Dispositive word: ‘dabo’. Prohibition clause 
of the same type as in x and 2, but differently worded. The subscriptions 


1 K.C.D., no. 729 (from Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, MS. 59, fo. 227). 
The proem and sanctio of this charter, like those of 23 below, seem to have been 
copied from r9; a similar account of the destruction of charters by fire occurs in 
B.C.S., nos. 603 and 606 (dubious in their present form, although they may contain 
genuine elements). The form of the immunity clause is suspicious: ‘ut liberum 
permaneat ipsum monasterium ... ab omni regali atque seculari grauedine maiora 
atque minora [sic in MS.], exceptia assiduis orationibus, nisi sola expeditione et 
pontis constructione, et si aliquid pro expeditione aut pro aliquo regali tributo 
reddatur, detur monasterio’. The charter may have been forged at the same time 
as 22. On the identification of ‘Adelbertus dux’ of the charter with Æthelweard, 
see F. Rose-Troup, ‘The ancient monastery of St. Mary and St. Peter at Exeter’, 
Trans. Devonshire Assoc., хіі (1931), 207 

‘Injunctions and prohibitions are not uncommon in Anglo-Sexon diplomas, 
genuine and forged. See B.C.S., nos. 318-19, 400, 433-4, 438, 442, 449, etc. 

®Two Cartularies of the Benedictine Abbeys af Muchelney and Athelney, ed. 
E. H. Bates (Somerset Record Soc., xiv, 1899), p. 38. 
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include that of Bishop Brihthelm as in x and 2. The boundary clause 
may have been borrowed from 23. Written in the same hand as 1-2 and 4. 

(4) William Salt Libr. (O.S.F. II, William Salt Libr.; B.C.S., no. 722; 
Finberg, E.C.D.C., no. 21; P.N.D., p. 454 and n. 2). Grant of one hide 
(cassatum) at Topsham (Toppesham), Devon, by King Athelstan ‘Deo et 
sancte Marie ad monasterium quod a solicolis nominatur Exaceaster'. 
Wrongly dated A.D. 670, indiction 11. Dispositive word: 'dabo'. Pro- 
hibition clause of the same type as in 1-3, but differently worded. The 
subscriptions include thoee of Bishope Brihthelm (as in 1-3) and Eadhelm 
(? of Selsey temp. Edgar); both bishops subscribe 7. Written in the same 
hand as 1-3. 

(5) Canterbury Cath. Libr., Ch. Ant. T. 37 (B.C.S., no. 722). Grant of 
one hide at Topeham, as in 4. Here the boundary clause contains the 
additional limits of a yard-land cet æschyrste said to belong to the Topsham 
hide. In all other respects, apart from a few spelling and grammatical 
variations, the present charter is a duplicate of 4. Written in the same hand 
as 8 and 28. 

(6) Canterbury Cath. Libr., Ch. Ant. E. 206 (O.S.F. I. xiv; B.C.S., no. 
721). Grant of one hide (mansam) at Topsham by King Athelstan ‘ad 
monasterium sancti Petri apostoli Exoniensis gcclesie'. Dated А.р. 937. 
Dispositive words: 'libenter concedo'. No prohibition clause. Unlike 
the other charters in this group, the present item has a proem, which seems 
to be an abbreviated version of that in B.C.S., no. 942, a charter of King 
Edwy for his fidelis /Elfsige copied in the Abingdon cartularies. Both 
charters also have a similar royal style and immunity clause and an almost 
identical anathema. Same boundary clause as in s. The expression ‘ubi 
ignostici uocitant' may be a misreading of *ubi a gnosticis uocitatur' (see 
B.C.S., nos. 895, 920, 1005, 1088-9, 1125, 1196, 1230; K.C.D., nos. 
613—17, 651, 670, etc.). Hand probably of the third quarter of the eleventh 
century.? 

(7) Exeter Cath. Libr., MS. 2520 (O.S.F. П, Exeter iv; B.C.S., no. 1103; 
Finberg, E.C.D.C., no. 37; P.N.D., p. 585 and n. 1). Grant of one hide 
(mansam) at Clyst (Chystwicon), Devon, by King Edgar to his fidelis Æthel- 
noth. Wrongly dated A.D. 951 in the first line and A.D. goo before the 
subscriptions. Dispositive word: 'donabo'. Same anathema as in 6; 
both charters also have a similar immunity clause. The formula ‘qui ab 
infantuli etate nomen accepit occurs (with the more correct infantik) in 
O.S.F. П, Earl of Ilchester iii (K.C.D., no. 772; compare B.C.S., nos. 
830, 866, 878, 888, 1034: ' quiab incunabilis sue infantilitatis nomen accepit’ ; 
K.C.D., no. 1310). Æthelnoth was presumably supposed to have left the 
estate to the monastery. Hand perhaps of the second half of the eleventh 


century. 
The authenticity of 1-5 cannot possibly be defended on any ground, nor 
can their alleged dates be explained in any rational way. Although it is 
T Bishop, p. 196. 
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probable that the estates claimed in the charters for the monastery of Exeter 
had really been granted, the documents themselves, which purport to be the 
original deeds of those donations, cannot be described as anything else than 
fabrications. Crude though they may be, the forgeries had, no doubt, a 
better chance of carrying conviction than a verbal statement that the 
originals had been burnt. 

Perhaps the attribution of the grants to Athelstan, the alleged founder of 
the monastery, was based on local tradition! and may be tentatively re- 
tained, but the only diplomatic part of the documents to deserve credit is 
their boundary clause, which gives us the limits of the estates at the time 
when the forgeries were made. This time cannot be determined with any 
certainty, but all the evidence points to a date in the second half of the 
eleventh century. Since in Domesday Book Culmstock and Stoke Canon 
are recorded as being held by Osbern, Leofric’s successor as bishop of 
Exeter,’ forging title-deeds to those two lands (x and 3) after 1086 would 
have been pointless. We have already seen that the earliest terminus a quo 
for any Exeter forgery was the year 1019, but a more likely one for 3 would 
be 1031, in which year the land at Stoke Canon had been granted by King 
Cnut to his thegn Hunuwine (23). Within the date-limits 1031-86 the 
period of Leofric’s episcopate as bishop of Exeter (1050~72) is the obvious 
choice, and the hand found in 1-4 seems to be consistent with that 
period. 

If now we return to Domesday Book, we find that in 1086 the Topeham 
estate, unlike Culmstock and Stoke Canon, was not in the hands of the 
bishop of Exeter, but in those of the king; in Edward the Confeseor’s time 
it had been held by Earl Harold, whereas the other two lands, for which 
Domesday Book says nothing, were presumably in the bishop’s hands by 
1066 at the latest. In other words, either Leofric did not succeed in re- 
gaining possession of Topsham, or, if he did, he lost it again some time 
before the Norman Conquest. It is the latter explanation which is given 
in the Exeter Book: in the list of lands recovered by Leofric which is prefixed 
to the book, an interlineation—written in the same hand as the rest of the list 
—adds Topsham to the other estates, specifying, however, that after its 
recovery by the bishop it had been unjustly taken away from him by Harold.4 
It would seem therefore that Culmstock, Stoke Canon and Topsham were 
recovered by Leofric during the reign of Edward the Confessor. If this 
result was obtained by producing 1, 3 and 4, the documents must have 
been forged between 1050 and 1066; those date-limits should also be 
assigned to 2, which was written by the same scribe. 

The Norman Conquest and Harold's death gave Leofric an opportunity 
to renew his claim to Topsham. That he did so very soon after the sub- 
mission of Exeter to William the Conqueror (1068)* may be inferred from 
the handwriting of the second of the surviving Topsham charters (5): 

1B.C.S., no. 693; Leofric Missal, p. а. 1y. C.H. Devon, i. 416. 
? Ibid., р. 410. * Robertson, p. 226. 
5 E.H.D., ii. 147. 
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this forgery, as clumsy as 4 but with an improved boundary clause, is in 
the same hand, and was presumably written at approximately the same 
time, as the famous original charter of 1069 in which King William con- 
firmed a grant of Leofric to the canons of Exeter Cathedral (28). 

The second, unsuccessful, attempt to recover Topsham was followed by 
a third, made between 1086 and 1153: on x4 March 1153, Eugenius III 
confirmed the bishop and canons of Exeter in their possession of St. 
Margaret’s Church, Topsham,! which means that by then they probably 
held the Topsham hide mentioned in 4-6. It is with this third attempt that 
6 may be.connected. This forgery is as skilful as the others are crude. 
Its date, A.D. 937, falls within the reign of Athelstan, although two of the 
witnesees, Ælfhere and Wulfgar, described as ‘duces’ should have been 
styled ‘ministri’ if 937 is the right year.* The only substantial part of the 
earlier Topsham forgeries which the scribe of 6 incorporated in his work 
is the boundary clause as it is found in 5; the formula ‘quamdiu fides 
christiana permaneat’ may also have been adapted by him from the quamdiu 
fides catholica in gente Anglorum permaneat’ of 4 and 5.3 For the rest of 
the text, the model used was either an Abingdon grant of King Edwy or 
another similarly worded. The charter is in a hand which is certainly not 
earlier than the second half of the eleventh century and could even be a 
little later; it cannot therefore be regarded as an original. Nor can it be 
seriously suggested that it might be either a copy or a reconstruction from 
memory of the original, if it is true that all the Exeter charters earlier than 
1003 perished in that year. 

It should be noted that according to 6 the monastery of Exeter was 
dedicated to St. Peter, whereas in 1-2 Athelstan’s grants are made to St. 
Mary and St. Peter and in 3-5 to St. Mary only. It is difficult to know what 
importance one should attach to such variations, since all the information 
we have on the monastery’s dedication comes from post-Conquest sources. 
It would appear that until 1050 the monastery was dedicated to St. Mary 
and St. Peter.5 After 1050 Leofric’s cathedral was generally known as 
‘ecclesia sancti Petri’, but there is at least one exception: in a charter 
granted ‘pro anima Osberti episcopi' (Osbern, bishop of Exeter 1072-1103) 
Canon Leofwine made his gifts ‘ecclesie sancte Marie et sancti Petri 
Exonie’.® 

Judging from its diplomatic similarities with 6 and also from its hand- 
writing, the Clyst charter (7) is unlikely to have been forged before the last 
quarter of the eleventh century. In the Exeter Book Clyst is listed among 

1W. Holtzmann, Papsturkunden in England, ii (Berlin, 1935), no. 77. 

Robertson, pp. 306—7; то, below. 

3 Compare K.C.D., по. 743: ‘quamdiu christianitas in gente Anglorum uigeat’. 
Similar phrases are common. 

* B.C.S., nos. 603 (not a contemporary text, but perhaps with genuine elements: 
*ut alii ei libri scriberentur eodem modo quo et prioree scripti erant in quantum 
eos memoriter recordari potuisset"), 606 

5 Barlow, p. 213, n. 6. 

* Exeter Book, fo. av (and p. 44). 
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the lands recovered by Leofric: ‘and the land at Clyst that Wid had”;! this 
entry, like that for Topsham, is interlined. According to Domesday Book 
the manor of Clyst [St. George], assessed at one virgate and therefore 
representing only a parcel of the estate mentioned in the charter, was held 
by Wichin in Edward the Confessor’s time and by Ralph de Pomeray in 
10862 One cannot say whether the Wid of the Exeter Book should be 
identified with the Wichin of Domesday Book, but it is clear that, if Clyst 
was really recovered by Leofric during the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
it was, like Topsham, lost again before 1066. 


П. CHARTERS OF THE MONASTERIES AND SEES OF CREDITON AND 
BODMIN—ST. GERMANS 


The complex history of the bishoprics of Devon and Cornwall during the 
century and a half which preceded the creation of the see of Exeter (1050) 
has been the subject of much literature and need only be summarized here 
in a few words.* During the reign of Edward the Elder, possibly in 909, 
the territory which had until then been subjected to the authority of the 
bishop of Sherborne was carved into three dioceses: Dorset was retained 
by the bishop of Sherborne while Somerset was given to a new bishop 
established at Wells, and Devon and Cornwall to another with his see at 
Crediton. Two decades or so later, King Athelstan subdivided the diocese 
of Devon and Cornwall into two: the bishop of Crediton, who retained 
his see, now only administered Devon, a new bishop being created to rule 
over Cornwall from his see at St. Germans. It seems, however, that for a 
time the bishop of St. Germans was only the ‘chorepiscopus’ of the bishop 
of Crediton and that full diocesan jurisdiction was not granted to him 
until 994. By then the Viking raids may have made his position insecure and 
forced him to remove his see to St. Petroc’s, Bodmin, at least temporarily. 
At all events, the Cornish diocese did not survive long as an independent 
ecclesiastical unit. In 1027 Lyfing, abbot of Tavistock, succeeded in 
obtaining from King Cnut the two bishoprics of Devon and Cornwall, and 
he administered both jointly until his death in 1046. Leofric, his successor, 
did likewise until, in 1050, Edward the Confessor agreed to the definitive 
merging of the two dioceses and to the transfer of the seat of the consoli- 
dated bishopric from Crediton to Exeter. 

The charters to be examined in this section are supposed to be the rem- 
nants of the muniments of the sees of Devon and Cornwall. Two of them 
(18-19) are regarded as the only solid basis for the preceding narrative; 
the others consist of grants of lands and immunities made either to the 


1 Robertson, p. 226. 

1V.CH. Devon, i. 482. 

*H. Р. R. Finberg, ‘Sherborne, Glastonbury, and the expansion of Wessex’, 
Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., sth ser., iii (1953), 118-21; Barlow, рр. 211-12; Crawford 
Charters, рр. 103-6. ^ 
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respective bishops of the two dioceses or to the monasteries of Bodmin, 
Crediton and St. Germans where the sees were located, and of various 
deeds which are presumed to have found their way into the muniments of 
Crediton and Bodmin-St. Germans either as bequests or as deposits. 

(8) Bodleian Libr., MS. Eng. Hist. a. 2, no. I (Crawford Charters, 1; 
B.C.S., no. 1331; E.H.D., i. 455—7; Finberg, E.C.D.C., no. 2 and pp. 
20—7; P.N.D., p. 402 and n. 1). Grant of twenty hides (cassatos) at Crediton, 
Devon, by King Æthelheard to Bishop Forthhere [of Sherborne] ‘ad 
construendum monasterium’. Dated A.D. 739, indiction 7, April xo (ii 

The charter, which is in the same hand as 5 and 28, was written c. 1069. 
It has an endorsement written in the same hand as the text, probably an 
indication that the scribe intended his work to be regarded as an original, 
not ав a copy; this last remark could also be applied to 1-7. 

The theme of the proem (‘Omnia que uidentur . . .”) is во common that 
it could have been adapted from a genuine charter by any competent forger: 
it occurs both in genuine documents and in forgeries, although in a slightly 
different wording from that of the present charter (B.C.S., nos. 62-3, 
70, 85, 520, 525, 873; K.C.D., noe. 783, 1292; Finberg, E.C.W., pp. 180-1). 
The dispositive words, ‘impendere curaui’, are found in several charters 
(xa below; B.C.S., no. 1285; K.C.D., no. 1332) and suggest a Wessex 
model (compare B.C.S., no. 451: ‘describere jusi’; no. 477: ‘dare decrevi’, 
etc.). 

The boundary clause is more detailed than one would expect in a genuine 
charter of the early eighth century. The immunity clause is also unusual 
(cf. Finberg, E.C.W., p. 120). The subscriptions, which may or may not be 
consistent with the date of the document (E.H.D., i. 457, n. 3 and references 
cited there), seem to have been borrowed from a genuine text, judging 
from the old form ‘Adilhardi’ used for the king's name (contrasting with 
the later form ‘/Ethelhardus’ in the main part of the text); the formula 
*canonice subscripsi’ used in the subscription of Bishop Daniel of Win- 
chester also suggests a genuine model of the first half of the eighth century 
(cf. B.C.S., nos. 147, 179-80). In the subscription of Herefrith, prefectus, 
the word ‘Signum’ is written over an erasure (? of 'Ego"). А more impor- 
tant erasure occurs in the third line of the text: there, and also in the 
contemporary endorsement, the numerals xx (‘id est xx cassatos'; ‘boc xx 
hyda’) have been substituted, possibly by the scribe of the charter, for 
another number which took less room in the line. 

(9) Bodleian Libr., MS. Eng. Hist. a. 2, no. III (Crawford Charters, IV; 
B.C.S., no. 1343; Finberg, E.C.D.C., no. 18; P.N.D., p. 411, and n. 1; cf. 
R. Drügereit, * Gab es eine angelslchsische Konigskanzlei ?”, Archio für 

Urkundenforschung, xiii (1935), 345-8, 361-9, 434). Grant of three hides 
(cassatarum) at Sandford (at samdforda), Devon, by King Athelstan to 
Bishop Eadulf and the familia at Crediton. Dated A.D. 930, regnal year 6, 
indiction 3, epact 18, concurrents 4, April 29 (Ralendis mati tertiis), moon 
26. Written (perscripta) at Chippenham, Wiltshire. 
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The document shares many diplomatic features with genuine charters of 
Athelstan (Drôgereit, ubi supra). Its handwriting, however, has the 
artificial appearance of an imitative script. The scribe may have used as a 
model one of the originals written by Drdgereit’s scribe ‘Athelstan A’ 
(B.M.F., iii. 3 and 5). Unexpected features of the script include the use of 
a half-uncial d in an otherwise insular alphabet (‘gaudiorum’, line 6; 
‘indictione’, line 10), curious forms of long s with ascender and descender 
in final position (‘sempiternos’, line 6; ‘examinatis’, line 7; ‘sthelstanus’, 
line 29, etc.) ; ¢ is an ascender in ‘huius’ (line 8) and ‘cuius’ (line 5). Accents 
on ¢ in Latin words, hyphens, and quotation-marks in the margin opposite 
the boundary clause were probably added at a much later date. 

The immunity clause is a remarkable one: ‘ut Ша [i.e. familia] eam [Le. 
telluris particulam] sine expeditionis profectione, arcis, pontis construc- 
tione, omnique regalium uel secularium tributorum seruitutis exactione 
liberaliter ac eternaliter in perpetuum habeat’. It can only be interpreted 
ав a complete exemption from all burdens, including the trimoda necessitas. 
It is true that many grants of Athelstan state that the land given will be 
held ‘sine jugo exosæ (or detestandæ) servitutis’ (B.C.S., nos. 669, 677, 
702; cf. ‘sine alicujus honeris gravitate’, B.C.S., no. 1055), but it is generally 
believed that even then the three common burdens were implicitly reserved 
(cf. B.C.S., no. 1074). When the phrase ‘sine expeditionis profectione...’ 
occurs, the word ‘sine’ is used in the sense of ‘excepto’ and the phrase is 
placed at the end of the immunity clause, not at the beginning as here 
(B.C.S., nos. 451, 525, 891, 902, 933, 954, 974, 979, etc-). 

The charter may have been forged early in the eleventh century. On the 
dorse is transcribed, in a hand of Bishop Leofric’s time, a probably genuine 
mortgage by Bishop Eadnoth of Crediton of a yard-land by the river 
Creedy, ? A.D. 1018 (Crawford Charters, pp. 9, 76-80).1 

(то) Brit. Mus., Cotton MS. Aug. ii. 31 (В.М.Е., ш. 4; B.C.S., no. 694; 
Finberg, E.C.D.C., no. 20; cf. Robertson, p. 307). Grant of immunities 
for the bishopric of Crediton by King Athelstan in return for the payment 
by Bishop Eadulf of sixty pounds of silver. Dated A.D. 933. 

The date cannot be reconciled with three of the subscriptions. Ælfheah 
subscribes as ‘Wintaniensis eclesie episcopus', although Beornstan was 
still bishop of Winchester in 934: he attested in that capacity an original 
charter of 28 May 934 (B.C.S., no. 702) and did not die until the following 
т November! Ælfhere and Wulfgar, who subscribe as ‘duces’, could 
only have done во as ‘ministri’ in 933 (#bid.; Robertson, рр. 306—7; cf. 6). 

The script resembles that of 12 and 15, one of which may have been used 
as a model by the forger. It is tentatively ascribed to the end of the tenth 
or beginning of the eleventh century. 

The immunity clause (‘ut sit perpetualiter tutus atque munitus ab 
omnibus secularibus seruitutibus, fiscis, regalibus tributis maioribus et 
minoribus atque expeditionalibus uidelicet taxationibus omniumque rerum 

1Еог the hand, see Bishop, p. 195. 
* EF. H.D., і. aoo under date 933 for 934. 
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nisi sola expeditione et arcis munitione’) does not seem exceptionally 
wide, when compared with the sweeping exemption alleged to have been 
granted by Athelstan for the three hides at Sandford (9). The model used 
for this clause seems to have been Æthelwulfs ‘first decimation’ (5 Nov. 
844: B.C.S., no. 447; Finberg, E.C.W., p. 207), to which the words ‘atque 
expeditionalibus' were added and from which the words 'et pontis in- 
structione' were omitted. The dispositive words, ‘perdonare dirudicaui”, 
are common to both charters. 

Interesting spellings include ‘eliens’ for ‘eligens’ (line 4), ‘fiens’ for 

‘figens’ (line 4); compare ‘Ælfsie” and ' Wulfsie' for Flfeige" and ‘Wulf- 
sige’ in 13, ‘eo’ for ‘ego’ in 15, ‘fuitiuis’ and ‘ruienis’ for ‘fugitiuis’ and 
‘rurigenis’ in 16. 

The proem and anathema are of a common type (Drôgereit, ubi supra, 
pp. 361 ff.; B.C.S., nos. 696, 1074). 

(xr) Exeter Cath. Libr., MS. 2518 (O.S.F. II, Exeter Ш; B.C.S., no. 
725; Finberg, E.C.D.C., no. 25; P.N.D., p. tor and n. 1). Grant of one 
hide (cassatum) at Newton [St. Petroc] (Nywantune), Devon, by King 
Athelstan to the monastery of St. Petroc, Bodmin. Wrongly dated A.D. 670, 
indiction 11. Except for minor variants, this forgery is a replica of 4, 
mutatis mutandis; it may be worth noting that both charters are written on 
parchment sheets of equal size. The handwriting probably belongs to the 
third quarter of the eleventh century; no contemporary endorsement. In 
Domesday Book the priests of Bodmin are recorded as holding the manor 
of Newton, which paid geld for one hide.t 

According to a later tnspextmus, the Newton grant is supposed to have 
been confirmed by King Edred, but the wording of the fnspeximus makes it 
very doubtful whether Edred’s charter was authentic: *Quia accepimus 
per cartam Eadredi, quondam regis Anglie, quam inspeximus, quod idem 
rex concessit et confirmavit pro se et successoribus suis in perpetuum 
dilectis nobis in Christo priori et canonicis de Bodmine manerium de 
Niwetone cum pertinentiis, in comitatu Devonie, quietum ab omni servitio 
seculari, exceptis Deo orationibus . . .'.* 

(ra) Exeter Cath. Libr., MS. 2522 (O.S.F. II, Exeter v; B.C.S., no. 
1056; Finberg, E.C.D.C., no. 83; Davidson, A.S.C., pp. 269-72). Grant of 
nine hides (cassatos) at Tywarnhayle in Perranzabuloe (Tiwcærnhel), Corn- 
wall, and of two hides (mansas) at Bosowsa in Ladock (Bodeudan), Cornwall, 
by King Edgar to Eanulf, minister. Dated A.D. 960, indiction 3. 

The proem, ‘Diuersorum decretorum . . .’, reappears in a slightly 
different form in 15; both versions are variations of a more common type, 
* Quamuis decreta pontificum . . .' (e.g. B.C.S., nos. 755, 791, 795, 807-8, 
820, 834, 1071, etc.). The royal style, ‘regali fretus dignitate", occurs in 
dubious and authentic charters of Wessex (B.C.S., nos. 102, 142, 258, 


1y.C.H. Devon, i. 529. 

3 Finberg, E.C.D.C., no. 32 (cf. note to no. 25); Monasticon Dioscesis Exoniensis, 
ed. G. Oliver (Exeter, 1846), p. 411. Compare the immunity clause of K.C.D., 
no. 729. 
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389-90, 393, 398, 473; K.C.D., no. 1332; cf. K.C.D., nos. 769, 1292, 1310). 
For the dispositive words, impendere curaui', see 8. 

In the subscriptions, two thegns, Ælfgar and Brihtferth, are inserted 
between duces, but since they are given no title, this should not be 
regarded as a suspicious feature. Nor should the charter be condemned 
on the ground that the boundary clause is placed at the foot of the 
parchment. 

The script is consistent with the middle of the tenth century; it may 
have come from the same scriptorium as 15. 

(x3) Exeter Cath. Libr., MS. 2521 (O.S.F. II, Exeter vi; B.C.S., no. 
1197; Finberg, E.C.D.C., по. 84; Davidson, A.S.C., pp. 274-7; C. Hen- 
derson, ‘The topography of the parish of St. Keverne’ , Annual Report of 
the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Soc., new ser., vii (1931-4), 66, 71). Grant 
of three hides (mansas) at Leaneage (Lésmanaoc) and of one acre at Pennare 
(Pennard), both in St. Keverne, Cornwall, by King Edgar to his fidelis 
vasallus Wulfnoth Rumuncant. Dated A.D. 967, regnal year (mei imperi) 7. 

The proem, ‘Cunctis sophie studium . . .', is an abbreviated version of 
that in x7, itself a variation of the proem in B.C.S., no. 1002, an Abingdon 
charter; other less close variations on the same theme occur in B.C.S., nos. 
1053, 1083, 1085, 1095, 1099, 1113, 1115, 1125, 1152, 1216, 1270, 1297; 
K.C.D., пов. 632, 657. The royal style, ‘rex Anglorum telluris gubernator 
et rector’, is also used in B.C.S., no. 1002, where ‘ac tocius Brittanice’ is 
added after ‘Anglorum’. The grantee is also called ‘vasallus’ in x6, and 
in B.C.S., nos. бот, 769, 895, 956, two of which are Abingdon charters.! 
The dispositive words (*concedo [MS. concede] liberaliter in eternam [MS. 
¢ternum] posessionem"), the immunity clause (‘Prefatum . . . rus omni 
seruitio careat preter expeditionem pontis et arcis munimen") and the 
anathema (cf. B.C.S., no. 967) reappear in B.C.S., nO. 1002. 

Note the use of ‘ sigillo’ as a synonym for ‘signo’ in Edgar’s subscription. 
This use was not uncommon on the Continent: compare ‘sigillo anathe- 
matis’ іп a charter of William the Bastard as duke of Normandy, and ‘hoc 
signo’ used for ‘hoc sigillo’ in the legend of the seal of William as king of 
England. The subscription of Bishop Wulfsige of Cornwall is in the form 

‘Ego... hanc cartulam dictantis [ for dictitans] rege suisque precipientibus 
perscribere iussi’. Bishop Eadulf of Elmham subscribes in the same words 
a charter of Edgar granting to Æalac some lands in Yorkshire (B.C.S., no. 
1112), and Bishop Æthelwold of Winchester another charter of Edgar 
granting land in Teffont, Wiltshire, to the thegn Sigestan (B.C.S., no. 
1138; cf. nos. 32, 50, 816, 880; K.C.D., nos. 736, 1308, 1316). The addition 
of the word ‘t[estis]’ to-some of the subscriptions is also made in B.C.S., 
nos. 956, 999 (Crawford Charters, V), 1035, 1053; 16 and 17 below. The 
sanctio (anathema and blessing) is placed after the subscriptions as in 16; 
sec also 17 and 25. 

1 Cf. Stevenson, Asser’s Life of King Alfred, p. 255 and n. a. 

* Recueil des actes des ducs de Normandie, ed. M. Fauroux (Mémoires de la Soc. 
des Antiq. de Normandie, xxxvi, 1961), p. 428. 
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No decisive argument can be formulated at present against the authen- 
ticity of this charter, although the wording of Bishop Wulfsige’s subscrip- 
tion is suspicious. If genuine, it should be regarded as a copy written in 
the third quarter of the eleventh century. For two other documents written 
in the same hand, one of them (14) on the dorse of the present charter, see 
14 and 17.1 The scribe seems to have been an Exeter one (cf. MS. Bodley 
579, e.g. fo. 59v). 

(14) Exeter Cath. Libr., MS. 2521v (O.S.F. П, Exeter vid; B.C.S., no. 
1231; Finberg, E.C.D.C., no. 86; Davidson, A.S.C., pp. 277-9). Grant 
` of two hides (mansas) and one perch (perticam) ‘in discretis . . . locis’ (read ? 
diyersis as in ту or duobus as in ат... locis) at Lamorran (Lannmoren) and 
Trenowth in Probus (Trefnemeb), Cornwall, by King Edgar to Ælfheah 
Gerent and his wife Morwrei (read ? Morwre, id est). Dated AD. 969, 
indiction (MS. indicit for indict’) 12. 

In all its formal parts, the charter follows very closely the text of an 
apparent original in which Edgar grants three perches (tres perticas, written 
over an erasure) or one hide (hävisces) less one-eighth at Sorley in Church- 
stow, Devon, to a thegn (Е. Rose- Troup, ‘The new Edgar charter and the 
South Hams,’ Trans. Devonshire Assoc., lxi (1929), 250-1; Finberg, E.C.D.C., 
no. 38). The proem, ‘Imminentibus uite . . .’, also occurs in B.C.S., nos. 
802, 813, 874, 1305; the same royal style, ‘rex Anglorum ceterarumque 
gentium in circuitu persistentium gubernator et rector’, is used in B.C.S., 
nos. 802, 813, 874, and the same anathema in В.С.5., nos. 744, 749, 758, 
830, 982-3, 1028, 1093, 1217; K.C.D., nos. 639, 648, 692. 

The present charter, which is written on the dorse of 13 and by the same 
scribe, may be a copy of a genuine document. The hand, of the third 

of the eleventh century, reappears in 13 and 17. 

(x5) Public Record Office, 30/26 (O.S.F. II, P.R.O.; B.C.S., no. 1303; 
Finberg, E.C.D.C., no. 41; P.N.D., p. 368; F. Rose-Troup, 'Crediton 
charters of the tenth century’, Trans. Devonshire Assoc., Ixxiv (1942), 254). 
Grant of three hides (mansas) at Woolfin in Down St. Mary (Nymed), 
Devon, by King Edgar to Ælfhere, minister. Dated A.D. 974, indiction 2. 

The proem, ‘Omne quidem donationis decretum . . .’, is a variant of that 
in 12. The royal style, ‘diuina fauente gratia totius Brittanniæ primatum 
regalis regiminis optinens’, occurs in B.C.S., no. 744 (a Dorset charter 
of Athelstan), where the word ‘rex’ is added before ‘diuina’; see also 
B.C.S., no. 748 (a Wiltshire charter of King Edmund). The dispositive 
words, ‘libens perpetuali libertate tribuendo condono’, are also found in 
B.C.S., nos. 708 (a Dorset charter of Athelstan), 744, and 757 (a Wiltshire 
charter of Edmund); see also nos. 714 (a Wiltshire charter of Athelstan, 
where ‘libens’ is omitted), 742 (a Hampshire charter of Athelstan: ‘libenter 
perpetuali libertate tribuendo condonavi’). 

The blessing and anathema occur in a slightly different form in B.C.S., 
no. 744; compare also the immunity clause and the blessing of nos. 714 
and 748. 

1See Bishop, p. 195. 
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Note the spellings ‘eo’ for ‘ego’ (line 3), ‘Dis’ for Фів’ (line 13), and 
the erasure of the bishop's name between ‘Ego’ and ‘episcopus’ in line 11 
of the first column of subscriptions. 

The charter is probably an original. Its script is contemporary and in 
some ways similar to the hand of 12; Profeasor F. Wormald notes a re- 
semblance to the script of Cambridge, Trinity College, MS. В. 11.2 
(‘Decorated initials in English MSS. from a.D. goo to 1100’, Archæologia, 
Xci (1945), 122, notes 2-3). 

An endorsement of the mid-eleventh century explains that the land was 
granted to the monastery of St. Mary, Crediton, by the priest Brihtric; the 
hand of this endorsement may be compared with that of MS. Bodley 579 
fo. 341v. 

(16) Exeter Cath. Libr., MS. 2523 (O.S.F. II, Exeter vii; Davidson, 
A.S.C., рр. 280-2; Finberg, Е.С.Р.С., no. 42 and pp. 28-30). Grant of 
one perch (perticam) at Treable in Cheriton Bishop (Hyples eald land), 
Devon, by King Edward the Martyr to his vaseal (fideE vasallo) Ælfsige. 
Dated А.р. 976, indiction 5, concurrents 6, ерасі 17, decennoval 8, regnal 
year (meique imperii) 2. Since Edward the Martyr’s accession is supposed 
to have taken place in July 975, and the fifth ‘Bedan’ indiction began on 
24 September 976, the charter should be dated September-December 976, 
if all the dating elements are correctly given. ‘Accta est... in uilla... 
Pydelan’ (? Piddle, Dorset). 

The proem, ‘Cuncta seculorum patrimonia . . .’, closely follows that of 
B.C.S., no. 1176, an Oxfordshire charter of Edgar; see also nos. 967, 1052, 
1094, 1120, 1124, 1153, 1186, 1268; K.C.D., nos. 636, 638, 711, 762, 800. 
For the royal style, ‘rex Anglorum Saxonum’, compare B.C.S., nos. 561 
(see Stevenson, Asser’s Life of King Alfred, p. lxvi, п. 3; possibly not 
authentic), 564 (a Dorset charter of King Alfred; Finberg, E.C.W., no. 
421), 581, 593 (doubtful), 598 (a Wiltshire charter of King Edward the 
Elder); see also Stevenson, pp. 149-52. For the dispositive words, ‘libere 
ab omni regali censu concedo’, compare гӯ. In the description of the land 
granted, ‘aliquam terre unam perticam’, a word such as ‘particulam’ or 
‘portionem’ may have been omitted after ‘terre’. For the word ‘vasallus’ 
applied to the grantee, see 13; compare the use of the word ‘comes’ in 17. 

The sanctio, ‘Quisquis igitur hoc nostrum donum . . . anathema ait”, 
reappears in 17, where it is followed by an additional phrase; see also B.C.S., 
no. 921. This clause, placed below the subscriptions, concludes the 
document as in 13. 

Bishop Æthelwold of Winchester uses the word ‘contestor’ in his 
subscription, as in 13 and r7. For the word 't[estis]' added to some of 
the subscriptions, see 13. 

Note the spellings ‘accta’ (line 7), ‘arhcipresul’ (line 15), ‘derelinquad’ 
(line 7), ‘emulamentum’ (line 3), ‘fuitiuis’ (line 2), ‘is’ (for ‘hiis’, line 8), 
‘motare” (last line; cf. Crawford Charters, p. 66, n. 5), ‘ruienis’ (line 8); 
see also то. 

The script may be contemporary, although it could equally belong to the 
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first half of the eleventh century. The last twelve words of the second line 
of the boundary clause, ‘weg. andlang weges . . . hroces', are in a different 
hand: only in those twelve words has a a triangular shape, the main scribe 
using a square a consistently; also, there is no punctuation mark in the 
whole of the boundary except in those twelve words. There is an en- 
dorsement in the main hand of the text. 

(17) Exeter Cath. Libr., MS. 2527v (O.S.F. II, Exeter xiv*; Davidson, 
pp. 282-5; Finberg, E.C.D.C., no. до; E.H.D., i. 522-3; C. Henderson, 
‘The topography of the parish of St. Keverne’, Annual Report of the 
Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Soc., new ser., vii (1931-3), 62-3, 186—7; 
viii, part 1 (1934), 20). Grant of various parcels of land (quasdam ruris 
particulas) at Traboe (Trefœurabo), Trevallack (Trefwaloc) and Grugath 
(Trefgrued), the three in St. Keverne, Cornwall, and at Trethewey in St. 
Martin-in-Meneage (Trefdemig), Cornwall, by King Edward the Martyr 
to Æthelweard, comes. Dated A.D. 977, indiction 5, concurrents 6 (recte 7), 
epact 28, decennoval 17 (recte 9), regnal year 2 (correct if the charter was 
issued before July 977). 

The proem is a longer version of that in 13. The present charter re- 
sembles тб on several points; both charters have the same sanctio (slightly 
longer in 17), similar dispositive words and dating clause; both also add 
the word 't[estis]! to some of the subscriptions (see also 13), and the 
bishops subscribe with the same words in both, except that Bishop Wulfsige 
of Cornwall uses the words ‘condici [perhaps an error] et subscripsi’ in 16, 
and ‘condictaui et subscripsi’ here. The description of Æthelweard as 
‘comes’ instead of the more common ‘dux’ should be compared with the 
use of ‘vasallus’ (instead of ? ‘minister’) in 13 and 16. 

The reference to ‘uigiliis marinis’ instead of ' pontis constructione’ in the 
immunity clause is unusual but plausible. The following spellings have 
been noticed: ‘ampliuicetur’ (line 2 of the sanctio), ‘decenouelis’ (line 7), 
‘motare’ (line 4 of the sanctio), ‘possitus’ (instead of ‘positas’, line 4); 
for ‘corpore’ (line 3) one should read ‘corporee’. 

The present document, which is written on the dorse of a5, perhaps does 
not purport to be an original, but one cannot even be sure that it is the 
copy of a genuine charter: some of the elements of its dating clause seem 
to have been copied from 16 uncorrected: this applies to the number of 
concurrents and perhaps also to the regnal year; the wrong figure given 
for the decennoval happens to be the number of the epact in 16. The charter 
is written in a hand of the third quarter of the eleventh century; the same 
scribe wrote 13 and 14. 

The sanctio begins on the right of the subscriptions, as in 25, to end with 
a line stretching across the parchment, below the subscriptions as in 13 
and 16. 

(x8) Bodleian Libr., MS. Eng. Hist. a. 2, no. XIV (Crawford Charters, 
VII; Finberg, E.C.D.C., no. 94; E.H.D., i. 822-3). Statement addressed 
by Archbishop [Dunstan] to King Æthelred II, outlining the history of the 
see of Cornwall and supporting the claim of the bishop of that see to the 
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three estates of Pawton (Polltun), Callington (Cælkmic) and Lawhitton 
(Landwibam), Cornwall. Undated, but datable А.р. 980—8 (see Crawford 
Charters, p. 103). 

The opening sentence, ‘bis gewrit sendeb se arcebisceop his hlaforde 
æbelrede cynge’, might be interpreted to mean that the text which follows 
was actually written and sent by Dunstan to Æthelred. The editors of the 
Crawford Charters, who adopted this literal interpretation, assumed that 
the original ‘ was sent to the king, and hence would be preserved or destroyed 
with the O.E. state records’; in their opinion, our extant document should 
be regarded as a copy made for the bishop of Cornwall and kept at St. 
Germans (Crawford Charters, p. 102). This interpretation, however, does 
not seem to accord with probable Anglo-Saxon practice. Although Angfo- 
Saxon wills were occasionally drawn up in the form of notifications to the 
king, there is no indication that the original—or one of them in the case 
of chirographic wills—was sent to the king to be kept by him unless he 
was one of the beneficiaries (D. Whitelock, Anglo-Saxon Wills (Cambridge, 
1930), nos. УШ, XV, XXIII, XXIX; F. E. Harmer, Select Eng. Hist. 
Doc. (Cambridge, 1914), no. X). Such notifications are nothing more than 
written records, drawn up for the benefit of the grantees, of oral declarations 
made or to be made before the king and witan (Whitelock, pp. xvii-xviii). 

In another notification, whose diplomatic form is so close to that of the 
later sealed writs that it has been included among them by Dr. Harmer 
(4.S.W., по. 27), Archbishop Wulfstan of York informs King Cnut and 
Queen Ælfgifu that he has consecrated Archbishop Æthelnoth of Canter- 
bury. In this instance, too, it is very unlikely that an original was ever sent 
to the king and queen or, indeed, that an original was ever drawn up. What 
is more probable is that an oral declaration was made before them by 
Wulfstan or on his behalf, and that this declaration was immediately 
recorded by the beneficiary, the archbishop of Canterbury, for his own 
protection and that of his successors. The only text of Wulfstan’s notifi- 
cation comes from the famous MacDurnan Gospels given by King Athel- 
stan to Christ Church, Canterbury; the fact that this text, written in a 
hand contemporary with the events recorded (Ker, no. 284), is entered in 
a gospel-book suggests that we are here confronted with something more 
than an ordinary copy. The intention was surely to confer upon the record 
the unquestionable authenticity of the holy book itself. Such a step would 
not have been necessary if an original, particularly a sealed writ, had been 
issued. Is it not precisely because no original was drawn up for manu- 
missions that we commonly find this type of document copied in Anglo- 
Saxon gospel-books (Ker, nos. 6, 35, 119, 123, 126, 246, etc.) ? 

The ‘writ’ of Bishop Æthelric of Sherborne addressed to Æthelmær 
(Harmer, A.S.W., по. 63) is copied by a contemporary scribe in another 
religious book, the Sherborne Pontifical (Ker, no. 364). As the document 
consists of a statement regarding the rights of Æthelric’s own bishopric, 
the bishop should be regarded as the beneficiary of the writ rather than as 
its originator. Here again there is no need to assume the existence of an 

с 
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original document actually sent to Æthelmær; an oral declaration would 
have been sufficient. 

Our interpretation of the writs of Wulfstan and Æthelric is bound to 
affect our views on the origin and early history of the sealed royal writ- 
charter. It is disturbing to find that the four earliest extant examples of 
royal writs which are of certain authenticity are copied, in contemporary 
hands, on leaves of two Canterbury gospel-books (Harmer, A.S.W., nos. 
26, 28-30; Ker, nos. 247, 284): all four documents are writs of King Cnut 
for Christ Church, Canterbury. Why should these contemporary entries 
have been made in sacred books if sealed originals had already been ob- 
tained? Perhaps the practice of issuing sealed writs for grants of lands had 
not yet come into being in Cnut’s reign, or it only began under his rule. 
In other words, the royal writ-charter, which is a notification—to the 
officials and suitors of the shire-court—of a royal grant of lands and liberties, 
may have started as a purely oral declaration made by the king or on his 
behalf, the keeping of a written record of such a declaration being left to 
the beneficiary. At some time, possibly in Cnut’s reign, this oral notifi- 
cation was supplemented by the issue of a written sealed document; one 
might suggest that sealed writs began to be used for the confirmation of 
earlier grants which concerned lands in several shires.1 

It is a well-known fact that the replacement of old diplomatic forms by 
new ones is always a gradual process. It took some time before the writ 
ousted the diploma as a means of granting lands and liberties. It may also 
have taken some time before the sealed royal writ completely superseded 
the king’s oral declaration and its recording in one of the beneficiary’s 
goepel-books.3 For a period the two methods may even have been used 
indifferently: this would explain why a sealed writ of Edward the Confessor 
for Christ Church, Canterbury, has survived in the original which is not 
entered in a gospel-book, while another writ of the same king for the same 

1 Documents of а lesa permanent character than the writ-charter, e.g. letters and 
administrative orders, may have been closed up with seals before Cnut’s reign. 
For that purpose signet-rings could have been used, but no evidence can be deduced 
for or against this supposition. The extant ring of King /Ethelwulf of Wessex 
(R. H. Hodgkin, A History of the Anglo-Saxons (1952), ii, plate facing p. 671; 
quoted in Harmer, A.S.W., pp. 10 and 13, n. 1) is not a signet-ring: it is a piece 
of inlaid work, not embossed carving or incised engraving; the lettering of the 
king’s name goes from left to right and was meant to be read on the ring, not to 
be impressed on wax. It is the type of ring which could have been given to the 
bearer of a message (oral or written) as a proof of the sender’s identity, but it could 
not have served as a ‘sealing matrix’. On the other hand, the four seal matrices 
of Bishop Æthelwold of Dunwich, Ælfric, Godwine minister and Godgytha the 
nun could have been used for sealing letters, but it is by no means certain or even 
likely that they were; these four matrices are ordinary dies, not rings (A. B. Ton- 
nochy, Cat. of British Seal-dies in the British Museum (1952), nos. 1-3). It should 
be added that the seal used by Edward the Confessor for sealing writ-charters was 
a ‘great seal’, and it would be rash to gssume that a signet-ring could have served 
the same purpose in earlier times. 

*For further comments see P. Chaplais, ‘The origin and authenticity of the 
royal Anglo-Saxon diploma’, four. Soc. Archivists, iii (1965), 48-61. 
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beneficiary, not preserved in the original, is transcribed in a gospel-book 
(Harmer, A.S.W., nos. 33 (original; general confirmation) and 35; Ker, 
no. 185). The change-over may have been effected in stages. Similarly, 
before the writing of the sealed writ became the monopoly of royal scribes, 
it may have been left entirely or partly to the care of those who formerly 
wrote the gospel records, i.e. the beneficiaries’ scribes.! The consistency 
displayed in the formulæ of extant writs has often been emphasized as a 
proof of their ‘chancery’ origin, although this consistency could be ex- 
plained in other ways. What needs emphasizing as well is that writs, like 
diplomas, show occasional signs of ecclesiastical influence, notably in 
their final prohibitive clause which is sometimes indistinguishable from qn 
anathema (e.g. Harmer, A.S.W., noe. 26, 55, 109-10). If Dr. Harmer’s 
writ no. 25 for Bury St. Edmunds is authentic, it seems that it was drafted 
by the beneficiary; compare ‘God seo eow alre freond’ in that writ with 
‘God seconde heore frieond . . . in a Bury private charter (Robertson, 
no. CXIX). 

One point is certain: the royal writs, like the writs of Wulfstan and 
Æthelric, have all been preserved in the archives of the beneficiaries. So 
far as we know, the persons addressed never received either the original 
or a copy of the document. There is no reason to suppose that Dunstan's 
statement was treated otherwise and that Æthelred received and kept the 
original. The parchment sheet on which the text of the statement is pre- 
served comes from the archives of Crediton, which probably acquired it 
when the bishoprics of Devon and Cornwall were jointly administered, 
either in Lyfing’s or in Leofric's time. The document, whose handwriting 
is contemporary, may be safely regarded as an original, written for Ealdred, 
bishop of Cornwall. 

As noted by the editors of the Crawford Charters, three passages were 
added by other hands to the original text. The first one, which states that 
ZEthelm was the first bishop of Wells, is written in a contemporary band, 
different from that of the main text. The other two passages are written 
in a third hand, which may not be contemporary: one, partly over an 
erasure, explains that Conan received from King Athelstan the bishopric 
of Cornwall aa far as the Tamar; the other is the final sentence in which 
Dunstan is made to say that nobody can possess the estates of Pawton, 
Callington and Lawhitton more rightfully than the present bishop of 
Cornwall, and to withdraw his blessing from anyone else who might take 
possession of the three lands; these two passages may be interpolations. 

(19) Exeter Cath. Libr., MS. 2070 (O.S.F. II, Exeter viii; K.C.D., no. 
686; The Registers of Walter Bronescombe and Peter Quivil, ed. F. C. 
Hingeston-Randolph (London/Exeter, 1889), pp. 482—4; Finberg, E.C.D.C., 
no. 95). Grant of liberties by King Æthelred II to Ealdred, bishop of 
Cornwall, giving him full episcopal jurisdiction over his diocese and placing 

1 Facsimiles of English Royal Writs to A.D. 1100 presented to V. H. Galbraith, 


ed. T. A. M. Bishop and P. Chaplais (Oxford, 1957), pp. xii-xiii; contra, R, R. 
Darlington, The Norman Conquest (Creighton Lecture, 1963), p. 4, n. 1. 
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St. Petroc, Bodmin, under his control and that of his successors. Dated 
A.D. 994, indiction 7. 

The proem, ‘Rector altipolorum . . .”, also found in two dubious charters 
(K.C.D., no. 729; 22 below), resembles another one, ‘Orthodoxorum 
vigoris . . .’, which may be of Abingdon origin (B.C.S., nos. 1046 (cf. 1047), 
1282, 1284; K.C.D., no. 684). The royal style, ‘conpunctus Dei miseri- 
cordia totius Albionis ceterarumque gentium triuiatim persistentium 
basileus’, occurs—with the first three words omitted and ‘rex’ added 
before *totius'—in K.C.D., no. 744 (an original, possibly written by a 
Crediton scribe; see note to 23). The theme which follows, ‘Dum plerum- 
que cogitarem . . .’, is also found, with a few variants, in B.C.S., no. 780 
(an original charter written by a Winchester scribe) and in K.C.D., no. 
744; cf. no. 810. For the notification clause, ‘nunc patefacio omnibus 
catholicis quod . . .’, compare K.C.D., no. 729 (‘patefacio omnibus hanc 
cartulam legentibus et auscultantibus . . .") and no. 692 (‘unde hoc legentibus 
est intimandum . . .’); see also nos. 698 and 1294. 

The immunity clause, ‘Itaque omnium regalium tributorum libera sit 
adque laxata ui exactorum operum, penaliumque causarum necnon et 
furum conprehensione, cunctaque seculi grauidine absque sola expeditione 
adque libera perpetualiter permaneat', unusual in a late tenth-century 
charter, may be an adaptation of a mid ninth-century model, possibly a 
charter of King Æthelwulf of Wessex (compare B.C.S., nos. 451, 459, 
496, etc.). A thirteenth-century copy of the charter (Cambridge, Corpus 
Christi College, MS. 59 fo. 226v) adds ‘et poncium constructione' before 
‘libera perpetualiter’. 

The blessing, ‘ Quicumque ergo hoc augere atque multiplicare uoluerit, 
amplificet Deus bona illius in regione uiuentium paceque nostra conglu- 
tinata uigens et florens atque inter agmina beatitudinis tripudia succedat 
qui nostre donationis muniri consentiat’, is repeated in aa and in K.C.D., 
no. 729; compare 20 and K.C.D., no. 744. The anathema, ‘Si quis uero 
tam epylempticus . . .”, also occurs in identical terms in 24 and in K.C.D., 
no. 729; compare 23; Crawford Charters, VIII; B.C.S., nos. 1046-7, 1187, 
1213, 1282, 1284, 1319; K.C.D., nos. 629, 684. 

The dating clause claims that the charter was written by Archbishop 
Sigeric of Canterbury (died 28 Oct. 994). This claim is in all probability 
without foundation, and the words ‘scripta... аЬ... Sigerico' should 
not be taken literally any more than the introductory words of 18, ‘pis 
gewrit sendep se arcebisceop . . .’; see also the note to 26. 

The phrases used by the bishops in their subscriptions are commonly 
found in Abingdon and Worcester charters (B.C.S., nos. 1046-7, 1066-7, 
1282, 1284, 1319, etc.). 

Note the spellings ‘adque’ for ‘atque’ (passim), ‘auso’ for ‘ausu’ (line 21; 
also in 23, below), ‘disponende’ for ‘disponente’ (line 26), ‘muniri’ for 
‘muneri’ (line 20; also in K.C.D., no. 744), ‘proditore’ for ‘proditore’ 
(line 22). 

The charter, with its first line in large square capitals (cf. 27) and its 
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golden letters, has an unusual appearance, but its handwriting appears to be 
contemporary. There is every reason to believe that it is an original (com- 
pare the script of an original charter of Æthelred for the abbey of Muchelney, 
Two Cartularies of the Benedictine Abbeys of Muchelney and Athelney, ed. 
E. H. Bates (Somerset Record Soc., xiv, 1899), frontispiece; see also The 
Lanalet Pontifical, ed. G. H. Doble (Henry Bradshaw Soc., lxxiv, 1937), 
plate IV facing p. 130). 

(ao) Brit. Mus., Stowe Charter 34 (O.S.F. ITI. xxxv; Finberg, E.C.D.C., 
no. 44). Grant of two hides (duas cassatos) at Sandford, Devon, by King 
Æthelred П to Bishop Ælfwold of Crediton. Dated A.D. 997, indiction 
то, July 25 (uii kal. augusti). 

This charter seems to have been used as a model for 24 below. 

It has a proem identical with that of В.С.5., no. 1285 (‘Dum architectoris 
prouidentia . . .”); see also B.C.S., nos. 511,749, 753; 758, 762; K.C.D., nos. 
639, 1282. In the royal style the "Words ‘ diuina adridenti gratia’ also occur 
in B.C.S., no. 1285 (cf. B.C.S., nos. 682, 734, 741, 752, 756, 767); for the 
title ‘Angolsaxonum ... rex’, see Stevenson, Asser’s Life of King Alfred, 
Рр. 149752. 

The blessing, ‘Nunc uero pace nostra conglutinata uigere, florere inter 
agmina sancta æterne beatitudinis tripudia succedat qui nostre donationis 
munus consentiat’, is found—more correctly—in K.C.D., no. 744 (B. M.F., 
iv. 18: ‘Nunc uero pace nostra conglutinata uigens et florens inter agmina 
sancta eterne beatitudinis tripudia succedat qui nostre donationis muniri 
consentiat’); compare 19. The anathema is also corrupt: ‘Si quis uero non 
perhorrescat machinari nostrum decretum, sciat se corruentem in profun- 
dum barathrum eterni orci et æternaliter loetali laquei uim uite sue diris 
flammis cruciatur’; for an equally corrupt version, see 24; a more correct 
text is found in K.C.D., no. 744: 'Si quis uero non perhorrescat euertere 
machinans nostrum decretum, sciat se corruentem in profundum bara- 
E cu cc ee 
see also B.C.S., no. 1285. 

The handwriting is contemporary; the same ‘scribe wrote both this 
charter and Bishop Ælfwold’s will (Bodleian Libr., MS. Eng. Hist. a. 2, 
no. XIII; Crawford Charters, X; Finberg, Е.С.Р.С., по. 51: probably 
an original). For a script of the same period, see New Palæographical Soc., 
Facsimiles of Ancient MSS., yst ser., i (1903-12), plate ІІІ (Sherborne 
Pontifical). 

On the dorse is copied an additional boundary, in an Exeter hand of the 
third quarter of the eleventh century (cf. Bishop, p. 195). 

(21) Exeter Cath. Libr., MS. 2524 (O.S.F. II, Exeter ix; K.C.D., no. 
728; Finberg, E.C.D.C., no. 53; Davidson, A.S.C., pp. 285-9; E.H.D., i. 
551-3). Grant of four hides (cassatas) in two places (in duabus locis), i.e. 
at Landrake (Landerhtun) and Tinnell in Landulph (Timieltun), Cornwall, 
by King Cnut to Bishop Burhwold of Cornwall; the T'innell land is reckoned 
as one hide (Atwisces) in the boundary clause. Between the boundaries and 
the date is inserted an unusual statement in the vernacular: its first part, in 
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the third person, records that King Edmund granted four hides (recte? 
three) at Landrake and one hide at Tinnell to Burhwold in exchange for 
one hide at Throwleigh (Brulea); the second part, in the first person, is a 
confirmation of the exchange by Спи. Dated A.D. 1018. 

According to Domesday Book, in Edward the Confessor's time Bishop 
Leofric held three hides in Lanherueu (V.C.H. Cornwall, ii (part 8), p. 68); 
he also had the manor of Tinten (ibid.). 

The charter has the same proem (‘Cum mundi cursus uario . . ."), royal 
style (‘rex subthronizatus Angligenum’) and dispositive words (‘condono 
in eterne ius hereditatis") as Cnut's grant of five hides (cassatas) at Worthy 
tq Bishop Lyfing of Crediton (K.C.D., no. 743; Finberg, E.C.W., no. 155: 
dated A.D. 1026, indiction 9; one subscription reads: ‘Ego Elmer episcopus 
dictando titulaui’; this document cannot be genuine if it is true that Lyfing 
was only appointed bishop in 1027; see E.H.D., i. 416). The first part of 
the immunity clause (‘Maneatque . . . pratis’) occurs in the same terms 
in 14; its second part reads ‘excepto expeditione tantum si necessitas 
coegerit, et captio furorum libertatem teneat ut superius titulatur’, whereas 
I4 has ‘exceptis istis tribus expeditione, pontis arcisue constructione’. 
The anathema is practically the same as in 14 and in B.C.S., nos. 744, 749, 
758, 830, 982-3, 1028, 1093, 1217; K.C.D., nos. 639, 648, 692. 

The charter, which has an endorsement in the same hand as the text, 
purports to be an original, but its handwriting is unlikely to be earlier than 
the third quarter of the eleventh century. The document as a whole is not 
authentic, and it is impossible to say how much genuine material it may 
contain. | 

(22) Exeter Cath. Libr., MS. 2071 (O.S.F. II, Exeter x). Grant of 
liberties by King Cnut to the episcopal see of St. Germans. Dated A.D. 
1018, indiction r. 

This charter, also an apparent original with an endorsement in the same 
hand as the text, is written in a script which belongs to the third quarter of 
the eleventh century (Bishop, pp. 194-5). The first line is in capitals; 
compare 26, 28. 

For the proem and the sanctio, the scribe used 19 as his model, repeating 
the majority of the grammatical errors of his exemplar (‘genus humanum 
que’: x9, lines 4-5; 22, line 3; ‘omnes antiquoe sanctas turmas’: 19, line 
I2; 22, line 9; ' decimam ordinem’: x9, line 13; 22, line 10; some examples 
of ‘adque’ for *atque' in both), occasionally correcting them (e.g. some 
examples of ‘atque’ where 19 has ‘adque’; ‘disponende’ of x9, line 26, 
was changed to 'disponente' in 22, line 20), and also introducing a few 
misreadings (‘tetra’ of x9, line 5, becomes ‘terra’ in 22, line 3; ‘practica’ 
of 19, line 23, was first transcribed as ‘partica’ and later corrected to 
‘practica’ in да, line 19). The scribe also adopted the immunity clause of 
19, adding to it ‘si magna necessitas coegerit’ after ‘absque sola expeditione’. 

The royal style, ‘largiflua summi tonantis prouidentia rex Anglorum et 
cunctigenarum Albionis populorum’, occurs in at least four other charters, 
B.C.S., 941 (grant by King Edwy to /Ethelric), 949—50 (grant by the same 
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to Æthelric of land in Berkshire; from Abingdon cartularies) and 995 
(grant by the same to Huna of land in Dorset; Finberg, E.C.W., no. боо; 
from a Glastonbury cartulary); cf. also B.C.S., no. 921 (grant by King 
Edwy to Malmesbury of land in Wiltshire; Finberg, E.C.W., no. 275). 
B.C.S., пов. 921, 949-50 and 995 have similar proems. The two sentences 
which follow the royal style in our charter, ‘prout potissimum . . .' and 
* Quicquid uero tepius [sic] . . .', also have parallela in B.C.S., nos. 921, Q41 
and 949-50. The subscription of Bishop Godwine of Lichfield, in the form 
*Ego Godwine episcopus dictando titulaui', corresponds to that of Bishop 
Daniel of Cornwall, ‘Ego Daniel iubente rege hanc singrapham dictaui’, 
in B.C.S., nos. 941 and 949-50 (cf. noa. 938, 956, 971). 

One of the most interesting parts of this charter is the clause of non- 
interference: ‘ea uidelicet ratione ut nemo prepositus uel alius prepotens 
temerarius audeat se aliquid intromittere in his.prefatis terris preter 
episcopum supra dictam cathedram insidentem'. This clause reminds 
us of Cnut's alleged grant of liberties to the monastery of Exeter, in answer 
to Æthelweard’s complaint ‘quod mei prepositi in Defonia prouincia 
imponebant iugum seruitutis prediis sancte ecclesie . . . que est in Exen- 
cestr.’ (K.C.D., no. 729). On such clauses in writs, see Harmer, A.S.W., 
pp. 128, 136, 206, 432. Compare the jab ua formula in K.C.D., nos. 
792, 796 etc.: ‘obsecrans et præcipiens ...ut nemo... hoc... donum. 
disrumpat' (cf. B.C.S., nos. 981, 1124; see also M.G.H., Die Urkunden 
Heinrichs II (Diplomata regum et imperatorum Germaniæ, v, Berlin, 1931), 
pp. 61, 117, 146, etc.). 

The charter was probably forged soon after the Norman Conquest. 

(a3) Exeter Cath. Libr. MS. 2525 (O.S.F. II, Exeter xi; Finberg, 
E.C.D.C., no. 56; Davidson, A.S.C., pp. 289-92). Canterbury Cath. 
Libr., Ch. Ant. C. 1311 seems to be a fragment of a copy of the same charter 
made by an Exeter scribe in the third quarter of the eleventh century. 
Grant of one hide (mansam) at Stoke Canon (Stoc), Devon, by King Cnut 
to Hunuwine, minister. Dated A.D. 1031. 

The proem, ‘Altithroni moderatoris . . .’, is an abbreviated version of 
that in B.C.S., no. 1047 (a dubious charter of King Edgar for Abingdon 
abbey); compare also nos. 1046, 1066—7, 1082, 1282, 1284; K.C.D., no. 684. 
The royal style, ‘altithrono amminiculante Anglorum ceterarumque 
gentium in circuitu triuiatim persistentium basileus’, and the phrase which 
follows, ‘Ut huius dapsilitatis altithroni moderatoris clementia merear 
optinere consortium’, also occur in B.C.S., nos. 1046—7, 1282, 1284; 
K.C.D., no. 684. The phrase ‘cum omnibus utensilibus . . . perpetua 
largitus sum hereditate’ is also found—with a few variants—in B.C.S., 
noe. 1066—7. 

The immunity clause, ‘omni terrene seruitutis iugo solutum tribus 
uidelicet exceptis rate uidelicet expeditione, pontis arcisue restauratione", 
is similar to that of B.C.S., nos. 1066—7, 1082; K.C.D., no. 744 The 
anathema, 'Si quis uero tam epylempticus . . .' is a common one: compare 
19 and za above; B.C.S., nos. 1046—7, 1187, 1213, 1282, 1284, 1319; 
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K.C.D., nos. 629, 684; Crawford Charters, VIII. The boundary clause is 
the same as that of 3. 

Several of the subscriptions are worded in the same way as those of 22 
above, and of K.C.D., nos. 743-4: this applies in particular to the words 
* dictando titulaui' used here for Bishop Ælfwig (? of London), in K.C.D., 
no. 743 for Bishop Ælfmær ( ? of Selsey), and по. 744 for Bishop Brihtwold 
of Ramabury. 

Note the forms ‘mico crosmum’ (line 2), ‘paradisice’ (line 3), ‘sua 
sibilisque’ (line 4), ‘deictus’ later corrected to ' deiectus' (line 5), ‘rustuli’ 
for ‘rusculi’ (line 7), ‘obtimatum’ for ‘optimatum’ (line 10), ‘auso’ and 
‘dampsilitatem’ (line 12), ‘egere’ for ‘agere’ (line 14); there are also a 
number of grammatical errors such as ‘uno probandi causa’ (line 3) etc. 

The handwriting, which seems to be contemporary, reappears in another 
charter of Cnut, dated А.р. 1031, indiction 4 (recte 14), B.M.F., iv. 18 
(K.C.D., no. 744; Finberg, E.C.D.C., no. 58): grant of half-a-hide at 
Meavy, Devon, to Ætheric, minister. "This charter appears to have been 
in Christ Church, Canterbury, as early as the twelfth century, judging from 
its endorsement ‘latifne]’ commonly found in Christ Church charters. 
Some of its formule are found in x9 above. The charter contains several 
grave errors: one is the wrong number given for the indiction; the scribe 
also describes Archbishop Æthelnoth [of Canterbury] as 'Eboracensis 
basilice primas insegnis' ; Earl Hakon, one of the subscribers, is said by the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle C to have been drowned at sea in 1030 (E.H.D., i. 
231). I am inclined to think that the mistake regarding /Ethelnoth is a 
mere alip (a conflation of two subecriptions, one of the archbishop of York, 
the other of the archbishop of Canterbury), and that the date of the chronicle 
for Hakon's death is wrong; the error in the calculation of the indiction 
cannot be explained. 

The only connexion between the Stoke Canon and the Meavy charters 
would seem to be that they both concern grants of land in Devon. If, as 
I now believe, they are both authentic and original documents, it is reason- 
able to assume that they were both written by a Devon scribe, possibly 
one attached to the Crediton scriptorium. It may be worth noting that, if 
the wording of the subscriptions is taken literally—and perhaps it should 
not be—, one of the charters was drafted (‘dictando titulaui’) by Bishop 
Ælfwig of London, the other by Bishop Brihtwold of Ramsbury. 

(24) Canterbury Cath. Libr. (O.S.F., I. xxiv; K.C.D., no. 787; Finberg, 
E.C.D.C., no. 97). Grant of one and a ‘half perches (perticam) at Tregony 
(Trefhrigoni) and Trerice (Trefhryt) in St. Dennis, Cornwall, by King 
Edward the Confessor to Eadulf, minister. Dated A.D. 1049, indiction 2, 
epact 13 (recte 14), concurrents 6. This document is probably a stray from 
the archives of St. Petroc, Bodmin. 

In all its formule the charter follows 20 very closely, repeating its errors 
(e.g. ‘letali laquei uim uite sue’ in the anathema), but omitting the blessing, 
and reading ‘ai de hoc migrante seculo cuicumque placabile sic’ instead 
of ‘se de hoc... placabile sit’ as in 20. 
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The subscription of Bishop Leofric of Crediton and Cornwall reads: 
‘Ego Leofricus episcopus dictando titulaui'. Five of the subscribing 
laymen are described as ‘nobilis’ instead of the more usual ‘minister’ (cf. 
25-27; F. Liebermann, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen (Halle, 1903-16), i. 
337: ‘tainis (id est nobilibus)’; see also ibid., pp. 19, 593). 

The script seems to be contemporary and the document is probably an 
0 ; 
(25) Exeter Cath. Libr., MS. 2527 (O.S.F. II, Exeter xiv; Finberg, 
E.C.D.C., no. 99; Davidson, A.S.C., pp. 295-8). Grant of the same 
Cornish lands as in 17 by King Edward the Confessor to Bishop Ealdred [of 
Worcester and Hereford]. Dated A.D. 1059, indiction 12, epact 15 (recte 4). 

The origin of the formule used has not been traced. 

It is generally believed that this charter of Edward the Confessor is an 
original document and that the charter of 977 (17 above) written on its 
dorse is a copy. In one respect, however, the text of the boundary clause is 
better in the charter of 977 than in the present apparent original: Edward 
the Confessor’s charter reads ‘tnow peter’ whereas the text of 977 has the 
correct reading ‘tnow wetter’ (not ‘tuow’ as sometimes printed: вее К. 
Morton Nance, A New Cornish-Enghsh Dictionary (St. Ives, 1938), p 
164, s.v. ‘tenow’). 

Bishop Herman is said to have returned from the abbey of St. Bertin 
to his see of Ramsbury before Bishop Ealdred of Worcester left for Jerusalem 
in 1058, and after the death of Bishop Ælfwold of Sherborne, whose see he 
acquired at the same time.) If this is true, the present charter, which is 
subscribed by Ælfwold instead of Herman, cannot be regarded as authentic, 
although motives for forgery are difficult to imagine. A charter of Edward 
the Confessor for the abbey of St. Denis, also dated 1059, but perhaps with 
no better claims to authenticity, is in fact subscribed by Herman (Harmer, 
A.S.W., pp. 538-9). 

The script may belong to the second half of the eleventh century; the 
consistent use of the caroline form of À instead of the insular one in the 
boundary clause perhaps suggests a date late in the century (Ker, pp. 
xxix-xix; but see B.M.F., iv. 25). 

The words ‘testis fui’ used in Ælfwold’s subscription occur in one of the 
texts of 27. For the word ‘nobilis’ applied to Brihtric, another witness, see 
24 and 26-27. The sanctio is placed, on the parchment, at the right of the 
subscriptions; cf. 17. ‘There is no endorsement in the same hand as the text. 

If is difficult to see how a charter for the bishop of Worcester and Here- 
ford could have been acquired by the bishop of Exeter (see Davidson, 
A.S.C., pp. 295-8). One might suggest that some sort of exchange was 
made at a later date: in xo86 Bishop Robert of Hereford held the manor of 
Bampton in Oxfordshire of the bishop of Exeter (cf. 28), but this may be a 
coincidence. 


1Florence of Worcester, i. 217; E.H.D., ii. 136—7; William of Malmesbury, 
Gesta Pontificum, ed. N. E. 8. А, Hamilton (Rolls Ser., 1870), p. 183; Barlow, 
рр. 220-1. 
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III. CHARTERS FOR BISHOP LEOFRIC AND THE 8EE OF EXETER 


(26) Exeter Cath. Libr. MS. 2526 (O.S.F. II, Exeter xii; Finberg, 
E.C.D.C., no. 60; Davidson, A.S.C., pp. 292-5; P.N.D., p. 491, n. 2). 
Grant of seven hides (mansos) at Dawlish (Doflisc), Devon, by King Edward 
the Confessor to his chaplain Leofric. Dated A.D. 1044, indiction 12, epact 
18, concurrents 7. 

Although the diplomatic structure of the charter as a whole follows the 
customary pattern of the Anglo-Saxon diploma, its formulæ, like those of 
25, 27 and 28, show an individuality of style not found in the earlier charters 
of Exeter Cathedral Library. Whether this is due to the influence of 
Leofric or not, it is at present impossible to say, but there are here and 
there traces of foreign terminology which could be attributed to Leofric’s 
Lotharingian upbringing.! The most remarkable formula of foreign origin 
occurs in the sanctio: ‘et quod indigne seu procaciter repetit non eum 
dicet’ (line 12). The formula is unintelligible as it stands, the scribe of 
the charter, undoubtedly English and ignorant of Frankish phraseology, 
having misread the draft or model from which he was working. One might 
suggest, as was implicitly done by the translator of the Ordnance Survey 
Facsimiles, that ‘dicet’ should be altered to ‘ditet’ (from ditare, to enrich), 
but it seems more reasonable, palzographically, to correct the two words 
‘eum dicet’ to ‘euindicet’, and thus emend the passage to ‘et quod... 
repetit non euindicet', one of the most common clauses in continental 
charters.! Only in one other Anglo-Saxon charter, issued—if authentic— 
almost 400 years before the present one, does this Frankish formula occur 
(B.C.S., no. 107; W. Levison, England and the Continent in the eighth 
century (Oxford, 1946), pp. 226-7). Further on in the sanctio, 'studuerit 
ultro, non coactus, emendare’ contrasts with the ‘coactus exsoluat’ of 
continental formularies (M.G.H., Formule, pp. 141, 145, 232, etc.). 

The formula ‘gubernante piissimo Anglorum cateruam rege feliciter 
Eaduuardo' (line 14), surprising in the dating clause of an Anglo-Saxon 
charter, also seems to have been adapted from a continental model? 
Equally noteworthy is the form of Bishop Lyfing’s subscription: ‘Ego 
Lifingus Crydianensis ecclesie pontifex rogatus a rege calomo [sic for 
“calamo”’] scripsi'. The words ‘rogatus а rege’ are probably of continental 
inspiration.* Does the phrase ‘calomo scripsi’ refer to the subscription 


1 Exeter Book, pp. 5—6. 

°М.С.Н., Formula, passim; Recueil des chartes de l'abbaye de Cluny, ed. А. 
Bruel (Paris, 1876—1903), iii, nos. 1828, 1885, 1913, 1940, 1966, 2759, 2772, etc. 

*Compare Diplomatwn Belgicorum nova collectio, ed. A. Mirus (Brussels, 
1734), Р. 298: ‘imperante feliciter Henrico secundo’; Actes des comtes de Flandre, 
1071-1128, ed. F. Vercauteren (Brussels, 1938), p. 16: ‘Francis dominante feliciter 
rege Philippo’; Recueil des actes de Charles II le Chauve, ed. G. Tessier (Paris, 
1943-55), ii. 121, no. 277: ‘regnante Karolo gloriosissimo et piissimo rege . . . In 
Dei nomine feliciter . . .”, 

*H. Bresslau, Handbuch der Urkundenlohre für Deutschland und Italien (Berlin, 
1912-60), ii. 90-2; C. Paoli, Diplomatica (Florence, 1942), p. 173. 
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or to the whole charter? If the latter interpretation is the correct one, it 
should not be taken literally: it can only mean that Lyfing accepted the 
responsibility for the writing, although the work had actually been done 
by someone else (cf. Bresslau, ii. 92, and n. 1). The hand, which is related 
to the ‘Exeter style’ of Bishop Leofric’s time, may be that of a Crediton 
scribe (see Bishop, p. 196). 

Not only was the scribe unacquainted with the Frankish formule of his 
draft or model, but he also seems to have had difficulty in reading its script. 
No other interpretation can be offered for the incredible howler ‘omnibus 
horis atque momentis solor[um]' (line 11), probably a misreading of 
‘omnibus horis atque momentis seculor[um]': in the acribe’s model, 
‘seculorum’ was probably in an abbreviated form such as sc’ lor (cf. B.C.S., 
поз. 951—3, 1079: ‘sciat se reum omni hora vite sux’; no. 1211: ‘omnibus 
horis atque momentis properanter ad finem festinant"). 

The use of the masculine word ‘mansus’ for ‘mansa’ (‘mansos’, line 5) 
is uncommon, but not unknown in Anglo-Saxon charters (cf. B.M.F., 
iii. 17; iv. 12 and 32; B.C.S., nos. 1282, 1284; K.C.D., nos. 1294, 1303, 
1305; see also 28; some of these charters, however, are not genuine). 

Some of the scribe’s other mistakes, and they are numerous,! may be 
explained also by palæographical difficulties, while others may have been 
due to an insufficient knowledge of Latin on his part and perhaps also on 
the part of the draftsman of his model. 

In the subscriptions nine lay witnesses are given the title of ‘nobilis’, a 
feature also found in 24, 25 and 27. Eadsige, archbishop of Canterbury, is 
styled ‘archbishop of Christ Church’; he is described in the same way 
in 24, 25, 28 and in one of the texts of 27. Some of the subscriptions raise 
chronological difficulties, but none of these difficulties is insuperable. 
According to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Archbishop Eadsige ‘resigned’ 
(forlet) his see in 1044 because of ill-health and consecrated to it Siward, 
abbot of Abingdon; the latter was replaced at Abingdon by Athelstan the 
sacristan.! It might therefore be argued that Eadsige and Athelstan cannot 
have witnessed together a charter of 1044. On the other hand, it was the 
accepted doctrine of the Church that no bishop could resign his see on 

1 бее, for example, ‘transcedere’ corrected to ‘transcendere’ (line а); ‘manista- 
bitur in precedente paginula’ perhaps for ‘manifestabitur in presente paginula’” 
(line 3; but see Finberg, E.C.W.M., р. 201 : ‘prima fronte huius paginule’; B.C.S., 
no. 389: ‘in fronte hujus cartulm’); ‘concedendo concessus sum’ perhaps for 
‘concedendo largitus sum’ (line 4); ‘Angelice necne et Brittannie telluris’ perhaps 
for 'Anglice necne et Brittannice telluris’ (line 4); ‘machia’ corrected to ‘machine’ 
(line 6); ‘domino atque potestati’ corrected to ‘dominio atque potestate’ (line 6); 
‘uictigali” corrected to ‘uectigali’ (line 7); ‘modici’ corrected to ‘modicis’ (line 7); 
‘uolunti” corrected to ‘uoluntati’ (line 8); ‘dampnetur, conculcetur atque ana- 
thematixetur’ corrected to ‘dampnet, conculcet atque anathematizet’ (line 9); 
‘instrinctuque’ corrected to ‘instinctuque’ (line то); ‘noxatque se obnoxium’ 
corrected to ‘noscatque se obnoxium’ (line 11). A number of other words are 


written over erasures. 
*E.H.D., ii. 112-13; Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel, ed. C. Plummer 


(Oxford, 1892-9), i. 162—5. 
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account of infirmity and old age: he simply appointed a coadjutor to act 
on his behalf.1 That this procedure was followed in Eadsige’s case is implied 
by Florence of Worcester, who describes Siward as the ‘corepiscopus’ of 
Eadsige; the latter, therefore, remained the titular archbishop after 1044, 
to resume full control of his see in 1048, when Siward himself fell 
11,3 

It may also be advanced as an argument against the authenticity of the 
charter that the subscription of Bishop Ealdred is incompatible with that 
of Bishop Lyfing, because, according to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle D, 
Ealdred, abbot of Tavistock, became bishop of Worcester when Lyfing 
died, in March 1046.2 The Chronicle, however, when mentioning the 
simultaneous appointments of Leofric to Crediton and of Ealdred to 
Worcester, uses the phrase ‘ba feng Leofric to Defenascire 7 to Cornwalon 
7 Aldred b[iscop] to Wygracestre’, implying that Ealdred—unlike Leofric— 
was already a bishop when he was appointed to Worcester.* 

In 1086 the manor of Dawlish was held by the bishop of Exeter; the 
manor, which in King Edward's time was assessed for geld at seven hides, 

was ‘de uictu chanonicorum’ (Exon. Domesday, fo. 117° (Libri Censualis 
ан (Record Comm., 1816), р. 108) ): it had been given to St. 
Peter by Leofric out of his own estates (‘of his agenum’, Robertson, p. 226). 
See also Exeter Book, p. 20, n. 39. 

Since the handwriting is contemporary and all the difficulties raised by 
the subscriptions can be resolved, there is every reason to believe that the 
charter is an original. 

(27) Exeter Cath. Libr., MS. 2072 (O.S.F. IT, Exeter xiii; K.C.D., no. 
791; Ordinale Exon., ed. J. N. Dalton, ii (Henry Bradshaw Soc, xiii 
i gr 379-80; The Registers of Walter Bronescombe and Peter Оиїой, 
ed. F -Randolph (London/Exeter, 1889), pp. 485-7; Finberg, 
то. по. 64). Charter of King Edward the Confessor merging the 
two dioceses of Devon and Cornwall, and transferring the seat of theunited 
bishopric to the monastery of St. Peter, Exeter. Dated a.D. 1050, indiction 3, 
epact 25, concurrents 7. 

The charter begins with a confused proem explaining, among other 
things, how praiseworthy it is to restore to the worship of God holy places 
which have been destroyed. Then Edward goes on to say, in the dispositio, 
that he has decided to create a pontifical see in the monastery of St. Peter 
within the walls of the city of Exeter, and that he is appointing Leofric to it. 
He grants all the possessions of the monastery to God, St. Peter and the 

1Corpus Iuris Canonici, Decreti Secunda Pars, causa VII, qu. 1, cap. 17. 

з Florence of Worcester, i. 199, n. 3, and p. 203 and n. 4; E.H.D., й. 115; Two 
Saxon Chronicles, i. 166. In Robertson, nos. CII and CIII, Archbishop Eadsige 
and Bishop Siward subscribe together. 

3 E. H.D., ii. 113-14. 

‘The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ed. B. Thorpe (Rolls Ser., 1861), i. 302. This 
seems to be confirmed by Robertson, no. CV, witnessed by Abbot Sihtric, who 


succeeded Ealdred #s abbot of Tavistock, and by Bishop Lyfing, who preceded 
Ealdred as bishop of Worcester; see Miss Robertson’s comments, p. 448. 
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canons of Exeter. He also notifies to Pope Leo and to the English magnates 
that he is giving the diocese of Cornwall to St. Peter, so that in future 
Devon and Cornwall may form one single bishopric to be ruled over by 
one bishop; he is doing 80 because the city of Exeter should provide better 
protection against the pirates who devastate the churches of Cornwall and 
Crediton. The king continues, still speaking in the present tense: ‘Where- 
fore I, King Edward, place this diploma (priuilegium) with my hand on 
the altar of St. Peter and, leading Bishop Leofric by the right arm, and 
my queen, Edith, leading him by the left, I place him (consisto instead of 
constituo) on the episcopal throne . . .'. Then follow the usual sanctio, 
dating clause and subscriptions. 

From a short narrative, written soon after Leofric’s death,! we learn that 
the transfer of the bishopric of Devon from Crediton to Exeter was made 
at the instigation of Leofric, who had petitioned Pope Leo IX to that 
effect. The pope had given his assent and urged King Edward, in a letter 
inserted in the narrative, to allow the transfer on the canonical ground that 
no bishop should be without a city.* He could also have argued that Exeter 
would be 'ab hostilitatis incursu liberior',? but he does not do so in his 
letter, although this point is made both in the diploma and in tbe narrative. 
What is surprising, as Professors Barlow and Finberg have remarked, is 
that neither the narrative nor the papal letter makes any mention of the 
alleged union of the two dioceses of Devon and Cornwall into one.* Leo’s 
name is in fact associated with the union in the text of the diploma, but the 
phrase used, ‘Hoc tamen notum pape domno in primis Leoni facio ipsiusque 
adtestatione confirmo', is so obscure that one cannot be sure what part 
the pope is supposed to have played in this matter. 

In the narrative, the enthronement ceremony is described in approxi- 
mately the same terms as in the diploma, except that the former is written 
in the third person and in a better Latin, saying, for instance, ‘in cathedram 
... Constituunt' where the diploma reads ‘in cathedra . . . conaisto’. If 
we replaced the king and queen by two bishops, the description would fit 
any enthronement ceremony of the thirteenth century.’ 

The absence of any mention of the union of the bishoprics in the narrative 
makes one wonder whether the diploma was not in fact written much later 
than its apparent date, A.D. 1050. The palæographical evidence is not 
conclusive: it can only be said that the hand of the charter and of its ver- 
nacular endorsement is an Exeter one, perhaps of the second half of the 


1Leofric Missal, p. 2; Exeter Book, pp. 8-9. . 

! Compare Corpus Iuris Canonici, Decreti Prima Pars, dist. Ixxx, cap. 3; Barlow, 
p. 213, n. 2. 

*Cf. Gregorii Primi Papae Registrum Epistolarum, ed. P. Ewald and L. M. 
Hartmann (M.G.H., Epistolæ, i, Berlin, 1887-91), i. 114. 

* Barlow, p. 213, n. 3; Finberg, Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., sth ser., Жш он тат. 

*M. Andrieu, ‘Le Pontifical de Guillaume Durand’, in Le Pontifical Romain 
du Moyen Age, їй (Studi e Testi, xxxviii, Vatican, 1940), р. 391:'Premiseis omnibus 
expeditis, cansecrator accipiat eum per magnum dextram et unus ex episcopis per 
sinistram et intronixent eum, ponendo in cathedra’. 
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eleventh century. The fact that the diploma describes the enthronement 
is a clear indication that it was written after the ceremony, but not neces- 
sarily long after. Edward gives the possessions of the monastery of Exeter 
‘Deo, sanctoque Petro fratribusque canonicis ibi famulantibus’. This 
reference to the Exeter canons is surprising in a document which purports 
to have been written at the time of Leofric’s enthronement: it is well 
known that Leofric replaced the monks—or nuns—of Exeter by canons, 
but he can hardly have done so before he was enthroned.? 

If the charter was written after 1050, at least all its subscriptions, which 
should perhaps be regarded as nothing more than a selective list of those 
present at the enthronement ceremony, are consistent with that year. 
Archbishop Eadsige of Canterbury died on 29 October 1050.3 Bishops 
Herman of Ramsbury and Ealdred of Worcester attended the council of 
Rome in April-May 1050 and are said to have arrived there on the eve of 
Easter, 14 April. Sweyn, also a witness to the charter, spent the winter 
of 1049-50 at Bruges to return to England with Ealdred.5 These four 
witnesses could only have attended a meeting together during the period 
June-October 1050. The date suggested by Professor Barlow for the 
enthronement ceremony, St. Peter's day (29 June), is a very likely one.f 

'The scribe seems to have had as much difficulty in understanding and 
reading his draft or model as the scribe of 26. His Latin leaves much to be 
desired. In the proem, grammatical errors such as ‘res æcclesiastice” for 
‘rea ecclesiasticas! (line 4) make the theme difficult to follow, but the most 
extraordinary misreadings are found in the sanctio. The blessing ends: 
*adaugeat omnipotens Deus dies uite eius atque centuplicato fructu nono 
decimo coronet eum æterno premio in gaudio zthereo' (lines 19-20). The 
words ‘nono decimo' do not make sense; what is needed instead is ‘in 
nouissimo’, on the Day of Judgment (cf. B.C.S., nos. 195 and 502: ‘et in 
novissimo maledictione subjacere’). In the anathema, perhaps one should 
read ' cauillator, fautor’ ог‘ cauillator fatuus’ instead of‘ cauillator, fautoris’ ; 
the end of the clause, ‘sit separatus a Christo ipsiusque sanctis disegre- 
gatione perpetue anathematis fiat’, is unintelligible; here the correct 
reading might be ‘sit separatus a Christo ipsiusque sanctis ac segregatione 
perpetue [rectius perpetui] anathematis feriatur' (cf. B.C.S., nos. 69 and 
263 (not authentic as they stand): ' perpetuo anathemate feriatur’). 

The same foreign influence as in 26 is noticeable in some formulæ of the 


1Bishop, p. 195. 

''The narrative says: ‘Sicque . . inthronizatus, primus episcopus factus est 
Exoniensis ecclesie, iussuque regis c canonicos ibi constituit' (Exeter Book, pp. 8—9). 
Compare William of Malmesbury, p. 201: ‘Hic Lefricus, ejectis sanctimonialibus a 
sancti Petri monasterio, episcopatum et canonicos statuit, qui contra morem 
Anglorum ad formam Lotharingorum uno triclinio comederent, uno cubiculo 
cubitarent'. 
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present charter, for example in the concluding words of the dating clause: 
‘iubente piissimo rege Anglorum Eaduueardo, gubernante eodem feliciter 
totius monarchiam maioris Bryttannie' (line 23; compare 26, line 14). 
The reference to ‘liberis, seruis, ancillis, . . . pagis’ (line 11) among the 
appurtenances of the monastery of Exeter also point to a foreign model.' 

The first line is in large square capitals; it may have been modelled on 
the first line of 19. As in 24-26, some of the subscribing laymen are given 
the title of ‘nobilis’, 

Note the spellings ‘cauctionem’ (lines 9 and 21), ‘Чат’ (line то). 

In addition to the apparent original under discussion, there also exist a 
number of copies, none of them earlier than the thirteenth century, which 
reproduce our charter’s misreadings, but differ from it in their subscriptions. 
For example, Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, MS. 59 fos. 227v-228v, 
a thirteenth-century text, adds Robert, bishop of London (‘Ego Rodbertus 
episcopus testis fui’), Duduc, bishop of Wells (‘Ego Doduca episcopus 
consensi’), Peter the king’s priest (‘Ego Petrus presbiter laudaui’), the 
thegns Edwy and /Elfweard (‘Ego Eabpisus minister. Ego Celfpendus 
minister”), but omits Earl Sweyn and the thegn Osmær (cf. K.C.D., no. 
791, where Abbot Sihtric was omitted by Kemble; Barlow, p. 126, n. 5, 
and pp. 154-5); Archbishop Eadsige is given the title of ‘archiepiscopus 
Christi ecclesie’ instead of ‘archiepiscopus’ (cf. 24-26, 28). No satiafactory 
explanation can be suggested for these differences. One can only surmise 
that two apparent originals were made in Exeter some time after the 
enthronement of Leofric. All the witnesses mentioned in the various texts 
may have been present at the ceremony, but it would be unsafe to regard 
our extant apparent original as authentic ## toto: the reference to the union 
of the bishoprics of Devon and Cornwall is particularly questionable. 

(28) Exeter Cath. Libr., MS. 2528 (O.S.F. II, Exeter xvi; Regesta 
Regum Anglo- Normannorum, ed. Н. W. C. Davis (Oxford, 1913), no. 28: 
J. B. Davidson, ‘On the early history of Dawlish’, Trans. Devonshtre Assoc., 
xiii (1881), pp. 121-30; P.N.D., p. 492, note). Confirmation by William 
the Conqueror of a grant by Bishop Leofric to the canons of Exeter of 
seven hides (mansos) at Bampton (Bemtun), Aston (Esttun) and Chimney 
(Ceommanyg), Oxfordshire, and at Holcombe (Holacumb), Devon, out of 
the bishop's own estates (‘in priuatis locis") The Holcombe estate is 
reckoned as one hide and one and a half yards in the boundary clause, and 
the Oxfordshire lands, formerly granted by King Edwy to the holy man 
and the community at Bampton, as six hides in the contemporary endorse- 
ment. Dated A.D. 1069. 

Inits external appearance and diplomatic structure, the charter has all the 
main characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon diploma as we find it in the reign of 


1Compare c.g. Recueil des chartes de l'abbaye de Cluny, iv, no. 3064: ‘servis et 
ancillis, liberis . . .'; ‘servis et ancillis" alone, or ‘ mancipiis utriusque sexus’ are 
very common in Frankish charters, The word ‘pagis’ is probably the ablative of 
‘paga’ meaning some kind of fiscal due, not ‘pagus’ or ‘paga’ in the sense of 
territory. 
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Edward the Confessor: it begins with a monogrammatic invocation, 
followed by a proem (‘Mundo accrescentia mala’; cf. the proem, common 
in continental charters, ‘Mundi terminum’, Marculf’s Formulary, II. 3: 
M.G.H., Formule, p. 74), a dispositio, a sanctio, a dating clause combined 
with a corroboratio, a boundary clause in the vernacular written in a smaller 
script, and ends with non-autograph crosses and subscriptions arranged in 
columns. It also has a vernacular endorsement written in the same hand 
as the text and giving a summary of the grant. As in the pre-Conquest 
land-books the grant is made ‘hereditario iure’ and the land granted is 
exempted from all burdens except three, ‘excepta expeditione, pontis ac 
urbis constructione et restauratione’. The charter is not—and never was— 
sealed. 

Unlike the land-books of Edward the Confessor, which are royal grants 
stricto sensu, the present charter is simply the royal confirmation of a 
private grant. In the sanctio the religious penalty, the only one in most 
pre-Conquest diplomas, is accompanied by a secular one, the pena dupki 
(‘dupliciter restituendo’, line 10; compare M.G.H. Formula, p. 270: 
‘dupliciter . . . conponere cogatur’; p. 271: ‘exsolvere faciat dupliciter’, 
etc.).1 Compare the curious B.C.S., по. 816: ‘quod si uno in anno hoc 
sensum transgressus fuerit, duppliciter, si duobus, tripliciter reddat’; 
вее also no. 648 (O.S.F. IT, Winchester College ii): ‘emendet cum sexaginta 
denariis’. 

In the subscriptions the earls are described as ‘comites’ instead of 
‘duces’, the sheriffs as ‘uicecomites’ instead of being included among 
the ‘ministri’. One subscription reads ‘Ego Arfastus cancellarius’, the 
earliest reference we have to a royal chancellor in an apparent original 
earlier than Domesday Book. All these features, which might be regarded 
as suspicious abnormalities in a pre-Conquest diploma, are not surprising 
in a charter issued after 1066 and can be explained by Norman, or, more 
generally, continental influence. 

The hand can be ascribed to the third quarter of the eleventh century;* 
it is that of an Exeter scribe, who wrote 5 and 8. All the subscriptions 
seem to be consistent with the date of the document. Those of Earls 
Edwin and Morcar, although unexpected, are not imposaible, since the 
charter was issued after their reconciliation with the king and before their 
second rebellion (1071). Archbishop Stigand is described as 'archie- 
piscopus Christi ¢cclesi¢’, as in 24-26 (cf. also Robertson, no. LXXXIX). 

The Oxfordshire lands (Bampton, Aston and Chimney) have been 
identified with the whole manor of Bampton, rated at six hides in Domesday 
Book, which manor was in 1086 held by the bishop of Exeter and, of him, 
by Bishop Robert of Hereford. The Holcombe estate, whose boundaries 


1See F. Boye, ‘Ueber dio Poenformeln in den Urkunden des früheren Mittelal- 
ters’, Archiv für Urkundenforschung, vi (1916), 116-17. 

* Bishop, р. 196. 

*See Stenton, p. 88. 

*V.C.H. Oxfordshire, i. 402; Davidson, Trans. Devonshire Assoc., xiii. 121-30. 
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show that it was only in part included in the seven hides granted at Dawlish 
by Edward the Confessor to Leofric in 1044, is not mentioned separately 
in Domesday Book. It has been suggested that it formed part of the manor 
of Dawlish in 1086, and that it should be equated with the hide which the 
bishop held there in demesne.! It seems odd, however, that the demesne 
land should have been aituated at one of the extremities of the whole estate 
and that part of it should not have been mentioned in the 1044 charter. 

Note the slip ‘canicorum’ for ‘canonicorum’ (line 6) and the variants 
‘landgemzro’ and ‘langemero’ (lines 13, 19), ‘andlang’ and ‘anlang’ 
(lines 15, 16, etc.). 

The first line is in capitals, like the first line of 22 and 26; cf. also 19 
and 27. 

There seems to be no reason to suspect that the charter is not an original. 


The purpose of this inquiry was to try and establish the authenticity or 
otherwise of one single and reasonably homogeneous group of charters. 
This goal has only been partly reached, since the authenticity of some of the 
charters still remains uncertain. Some of the results achieved were un- 
expected: to find that a charter could be authentic although its formulæ 
seemed to belong to another age (19) or did not make sense (26) was a 
disquieting experience. Of practically every apparent original in Exeter 
Cathedral Library one could say, as Honorius III did of a privilege of 
Alexander П, ‘in ipso privilegio multis locis est in latinitate peccatum’.* 
This does not mean that we should be as liberal when discussing all Anglo- 
Saxon diplomas. The drafting and writing of the diplomas was a local affair, 
involving only the beneficiary or a near-by ecclesiastical scriptorium. The 
conditions of Latin learning could vary from one scriptorium to another, 
and one would expect better drafting in Canterbury or Winchester than in 
Crediton or St. Germans. 

Many questions cannot be answered at present. For example, what 
importance should we attach to the use of such verbs as ' dictaui', ‘depinxi’, 
'scripsi' in a subscription # The evidence of the Exeter charters invites 
caution on this point. What purpose did the vernacular endorsement 
serve in the tenth and eleventh centuries? Allthe authentic Exeter charters 
have euch an endorsement; it is always written by the scribe of the charter. 
The cross, which often precedes it, suggests that the dorsal note should 
not be regarded as a mere summary of the charter, however convenient this 
summary might be for future reference. Perhaps the dorsal note was in 
fact written before the charter itself Some scholars argue that the 


+ See E. John, ‘Some Latin charters of the tenth century Reformation in England’, 
Revue bénédictine, ух (1960), 334—5. Cf. P. Chaplais, “The Anglo-Saxon chancery: 
from the diploma to the writ’, to appear in four. Soc. Archivists (1966). 

“See Mary Prescott Parsons, ‘Some scribal memoranda for Anglo-Saxon 
of the 8th and gth centuries’, Mitteilungen des Osterreichischen Instituts für Geschichts- 
Jorschung, xiv Erg.-Band (1939), 13-32. 
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diploma was dispositive, others that it was only evidential. Perhaps it was 
both. One can easily imagine a religious ceremony, attended by the witan, 
in the course of which the beneficiary or an ecclesiastic acting on his behalf 
hands over to the king a piece of parchment, endorsed but otherwise blank; 
the king, using the parchment as a sod, places it on the altar as he makes his 
grant by word of mouth;! the ceremony over, the parchment is returned to 
the beneficiary so that an ecclesiastical scribe may write down the charter 
at leisure. This may be a fanciful reconstruction, but I should like to think 
that it is a plausible one. 


PIERRE CHAPLAIS 
1For instances of charters placed on the altar, see Hamner, A.S.W., pp. 170-1. 


Appeal and Impeachment in the Good Parliament 


THE ORIGINS of impeachment have occupied the attentions of many 
medieval scholars but those who have grappled most successfully with the 
problem are probably Miss Maude Clarke, Professor Plucknett and Pro- 
fessor Wilkinson. Miss Clarke, who was the first to give the subject a 
detailed examination, suggested that the impeachments of 1376 evolved 
in the transition from petition to indictment in parliament which thereby 
acquired the authority of a court of law.t However, Mr. Plucknett in 
considering this theory drew attention to the absence of the word ‘indict- 
ment’ in the Rolls of Parkament and demonstrated that whilst the Commons 
of the Good Parliament ‘impeach’, ‘complain’ and ‘accuse’ they never 
indict.? He suggested that though petitions might result in a party being 
requested to give explanation in parliament of ita conduct, they never led 
to atrial. He was of the opinion that the proceedings against Lord Latimer, 
Richard Lyons and the others who were impeached in 1376 were probably 
based on the use of ‘notoriety’, which was a collective complaint taking 
the place of a formal indictment or an appeal by an individual. Dr. Wil- 
kinson, who holds that there was no sharp distinction between petition and 
indictment, has proposed that the Commons probably began their attack 
on Lord Latimer by the ancient method of petition and may have then 
used ‘notoriety’ to establish the truth of their accusations.? It is generally 
agreed that the arraignment of Lord Latimer before the Lords of Parliament 
was an expedient concocted in the heat of a fierce political struggle with 
little thought given to constitutional principles, but what has never really 
been explained is what event in the summer of 1376 inside or outside 
parliament caused the Commons to use ‘notoriety’ or petition as a means 
of indictment. What event in the fierce political struggles suggested to the 
Commons that they should innovate, since conscious innovation to the 
medieval mind was anathema? New practices were likely only when 
completely novel situations arrived, yet historians have usually held that 
the novelty only came with the impeachments. It is the contention of the 
writer that there had arisen in the Good Parliament before Lord Latimer 
was impeached such a novel situation and one which throws new light on 
the origins of impeachment. There is one proviso, namely that Thome 


Walsingham is accurate in his story. 


1M. V. Clarke, Fourteenth Century Studies, ed. L. S. Sutherland and M. 
McKisack (Oxford, 1937), pp. 242-71. 
“Г. F. T. Plucknett, ‘The origin of impeachment’, Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 
em xxiv (1942), 47-71. 
EN MU HU i as e He an al 
c Centuries (Manchester, 1937), pp. 82ff. . 
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When he is writing about the year 1380 in his Historia Angkcana Wal- 
singham states that in the Good Parliament a Sir ‘John Anneslee’ ‘im- 
posuerat notam proditionis’ on Thomas Katrington, sometime keeper of 
the castle of St. Sauveur in the Cotentin, for surrendering it to the French 
for money though it was by no means defenceless.1 The capitulation had 
in fact taken place on 3 July 1375 and Professor Bayley has described the 
circumstances.! John of Gaunt, who was the English plenipotentiary at 
that time at the Bruges peace talks, had apparently realized that the ex- 
pedition which had been dispatched to Brittany under the earl of Cam- 
bridge and John de Montfort, duke of Brittany, could not be persuaded to 
succour St. Sauveur. Thomas Katrington, or as he is more commonly 
called, Caterton, who had been under constant bombardment from forty 
aiege-engines, had obtained a truce from the French until 3 July 1375. If 
he had not been relieved by that time he would surrender.? Gaunt in- 
corporated the capitulation of St. Sauveur in the peace treaty, but whereas 
originally Caterton had received a douceur of 20,000 francs from his foes, 
the Engliah were now to be given an additional 80,000 francs. As Walaing- 
ham recounts, Sir John de Annesley’ (of Annesley, Nottinghamshire) 
expected the lordship of the castle to come to him through his wife Isabel. 
She was the daughter of Margaret Chandos, sister and co-heiress of Sir 
John Chandos K.G., who had originally constructed the castle of St. 
Sauveur. Margaret Chandos had married Sir Richard Damory of Oxford- 
shire; their son Richard, the brother of Isabel, inherited the Chandos 
lands including the barony of St. Sauveur for his own lifetime, and his 
assignees had them for a year after his death, that is until 29 March 1376." 
As one of three co-heiresses, Isabel Annesley was put in possession of a 
third share of the manor of Headington and the hundreds of Bullingdon and 
Northgate (Oxfordshire), but not of course of her uncle’s Norman posses- 
sions, on 23 May 1376.8 Whether the taking of the fealty of Sir John and 


1 Historia Anglicana, ed. H. T. Riley (Rolls Ser., 1863-4), i. 431. 

1C, C. Bayley, ‘The campaign of 1375 and the Good Parliament’, Eng. Hist. 
Rev., lv (1940), 370-84. 

* Froissart, Chroniques, ed. Lettenhove, viii. 196—8. 

*Bayley, ubi supra, p. 374. 

"Though Annesley is mentioned as a tenant of the duchy of Lancaster in Sept. 
1374 it cannot be said that he was ever close to the duke. He was entrusted with 
noticeably few of the burdens of local government: he was never a sheriff nor even 
& J.P. He had apparently served in France in 1373-4. He represented Notting- 
hamshire in parliament on 9 different occasions between Jan. 1377 and Sept. 1388. 
I have dealt with his career in detail in a forthcoming article in Nottingham Medieval 
Studies. 

* Cal. Fine Rolls 1369-77, p. 349. 

"Sir John Chandos's other co-heiresses were his sisters Elizabeth, who never 
married, and Eleanor, who married firstly Sir John Lauton and secondly Roger 
Colyng, esquire. In Nov. 1373 Elizebeth Chandos made over her rights in the 
barony of St. Sauveur to the Crown. The king had in fact retained custody of the 
barony from the time of Chandoe's death (Cal. Close Rolls 1369—74, p. 597). 

* Cal. Fine Rolls 1369—77, p. 349. 
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Isabel Annesley would be necessary before the husband could make his 
accusation is a technical point but the more obvious answer is that it would 
not. We can only say that Annesley was in a position to make his accusation 
after 27 March 1376 and thus that its appearance in the Good Parliament 
which met on 28 April could have been fortuitous and lacking a political 
motive. However, it was to embarrass the government more than any other 
single event in that session. 

In his accusation of Caterton, says Walsingham, Sir John Annesley ‘cum 
eodem armigero armorum lege obtulit se pugnaturum’,! and because of 
this, Caterton was committed to prison. This may well have been on 25 
May 1376, when there is reference to the squire being delivered into the 
custody of Sir John Foxley, constable of Queenborough castle, and knight 
of the shire for Berkshire in the parliament then sitting at Westminster.? 
Foxley may have been chosen as Caterton's gaoler either because he was 
close to Gaunt or conversely because he was a member of the Commons. 
It might have even been arranged to suit both a worried duke of Lancaster 
and a suspicious lower House which saw Caterton as a vital weapon in its 
attack on the government. The knights and burgesses could have mis- 
trusted the constable of the Tower of London, Sir Alan de Buxhill, since 
he was a former commander of St. Sauveur himself and maintained the 
closest connexions with Caterton's master Lord Latimer.* It was Cater- 
ton’s accusation, so we are told by Walsingham,‘ which led to the charge 
of selling St. Sauveur being levied against Latimer, ‘cui idem armiger in 
pace et in bello, in justis et in injustis, in veris et in falsis, per ante mili- 
taverat’. The charge must have been laid before 26 May since in the 
speech which Sir Peter de la Mare made on that day he is reported as 
having said ' quaunt al seignur de Latymer nous vous dioms qe pur defaute 
de luy furent Becherelle et seint Savours perduz et renduz suis a les 
Fraunceys et pur la deliveraunce prist le dit seignur graunte some dore 
et dargent de les enemys come nous avoms entenduz'.* This is in fact the 
first time the Anonimalle Chronicler mentions the loss of the two fortresses: 
nowhere is there a description of the circumstances in which the Commons 
were informed of Caterton's surrender. The sequence of events in the 
Good Parliament as described in the Anontmalle Chronicle favours the 
placing of Annesley's accusation no earlier than 19 May. By then Latimer 


1 Historia Anglicana, i. 431. 

! Cal. Close Rolls 1374-7, p. 315. 

* Froissart states (viii. 340) that Caterton as commander of St. Sauveur was the 
lieutenant of Buxhill. He also says that it was in part due to the persuasions of 
Buxhill that the Breton expedition of 1375 was dispatched. Sir Alan succeeded 
Chandos’s brother-in-law Sir John Lauton as custodian of St. Sauveur on 3 June 1371. 

“Chronicon Angliae, ed. E. M. Thompson (Rolls Ser., 1874), p. 77: ‘Item depo- 
suerunt iidem milites, per oe ejusdem domini Petri, contra dominum de Latimer, 
quod vendidit castellum Sancti Salvatoris ut patet per [accusationem] Thomae de 
Katringtone, custodis ioc CUN 

* Historia Anglicana, i. 4. 

* Anorimalle Chronicle, ay. н. Galbraith (Manchester, 1926), р. 93. 
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must have been under fire for at least a week and on that Monday he was 
accused by the Commons of peculation, but only of such a crime and 
nothing worse. Sir Peter de la Mare, in considerable anger, said that 
Latimer’s moveables ‘ne purrount suffire a ceo qil ad extorciousement a 
nostre seignur le roy, come prestez serroms a prover et dire outre ceo qe 
nous avoms dit’. Hitherto there is no suggestion that Latimer had been 
accused of treason but now de la Mare was hinting that the Commons had 
in mind a more terrible crime with which to assail the courtier. He asked 
for Richard Lyons to be arrested and put in gaol but said nothing about 
Latimer who, we are told, was much upset by this speech. Annesley’s 
being at hand to accuse Caterton and through him Latimer would fit in 
well with these known facts as does the squire’s actual committal to gaol 
on 25 May. In the light of these circumstances Annealey's appearance 
before council may perhaps be put between Monday 19 May and Saturday 
24 May. 

The evidence suggests that in the attack which the knights and burgesses 
mounted against the curialists, Caterton’s testimony was of paramount 
importance. Prior to 26 May Gaunt had maintained a truculent attitude 
towards the Commons and shown little inclination to satisfy their requests. 
The lower House, whose anger had risen steadily, made demand on Satur- 
day 24 May for the council to be remodelled. The request was met two 
days later, the very day, in fact, when the accusation concerning the loes of 
Becherel and St. Sauveur was levied against Latimer by de la Mare. On 
the same day, according to the Chronicon Angliae, Gaunt, who was driven 
by the sharp prick of his conscience and frightened by the replies of his 
followers with whom he had been in conference, suppressed his belligerency 
when he entered the assembled Commons. Against the expectancy of 
everyone he showed himself so kind and gracious that he won them all 
over in admiration and amazement. Continues Walsingham, ‘sed et ipse 
dux [modestiam simulans] eoe [fallaciter] visus est confortare, dicens se 
bene nosse quam pia forent vota militum laborantium pro regni statu'. 
Such a volte-face from his erstwhile truculence is explainable if we assume 
that Gaunt recognized that the Commons had two trump cards in Annesley 
and Caterton. Though the charge of treason does not seem to have been 
justified in reality, it might if pursued have done great harm to the duke. 
For it was he who had agreed at the Bruges peace talks to the yielding of 
the two fortresses in question and had specifically sanctioned Caterton’s 
arrangements with the French.* It is now agreed that Gaunt acted with 
sensible intent and due consideration of the circumstances but at that time 
the factions which opposed his peace policy must have realized that their 
opportunity had come. The Commons’ hint was apparently enough and 
doubtless reflecting on what his advisers had said about the knights taking 
extreme steps against his person, the duke may well have resolved to 
sacrifice Lord Latimer, whose accusers had been fought successfully 

LAnonimalle Chronicle, pp. 86-8. 3 Ibid., pp. go-1. 
3 Chronicon Angliae, p. 76. “Bayley, ubt supra, p. 377. 
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hitherto.1 Thus the trial of the king’s chamberlain began either on 26 May 
or very soon afterwards. 

The nature of Annesley’s business in parliament and the procedure 
involved demand careful consideration. Undoubtedly Caterton was being 
accused by way of an appeal. From the words which Annesley used to make 
his charge and because the deed had been committed in a time of open war 
(to say nothing of its origin lying outside the realm) we may assume the case 
was triable by the law of arms. Matters of arms were tried by the civil law: 
in the later fourteenth century it was normal for them to come before the 
Court of Chivalry, though occasionally they were dealt with in summary 
military courts. The crime of which Caterton was accused was either 
treason or lése-majesté, that is to say accroaching the royal power. Of the two 
the former is the more likely: the English captains who made a treaty in 
1360 to evacuate Poix without the king’s permission were, it is true, punished 
for the crime of lése-majest® but the captains of the bishop of Norwich, 
who allegedly sold certain forts to the enemy in Flanders, were accused in 
1383 of treason.? Obviously their deeds approximate to Caterton’s the 
more closely. It may also be noted that Walsingham uses the word proditio 
to describe Caterton’s crime and that Annesley’s accusation in the court 
military in 1380 referred to a treacherous surrender to the king’s enemies.‘ 
If then Annesley was appealing Caterton of treason where the treasonable 
act was an act of war, how was it that the accusation was made in parliament ? 
It is suggested in the first place that council was in parliament and such 
appeals it is known went initially before the council.5 The Court of Chivalry, 
before which the case eventually went in 1380, derived its authority from 
council as it had been customary for the council to deal with those cases 
which could not be tried under the common law because they had their 
origins outside the realm. Criminal proceedings in the Court of Chivalry 
were usually commenced by a petition to the king in council to which 
was annexed a schedule of the articles of complaint." This would fit in 
with Walsingham’s ‘imposuerat notam proditionis’. An alternative or 


1Chronicon Angliae, p. 75. 
* M. Н. Keen, ‘Treason trials under the law of arms’, Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 


sth ser., xii (1962), 98n. 

* Гоњи Parliamentorum (Record Commission), iii. 153a. It was commanded 
on petition by the Commons that those who had gone on the bishop of Norwich's 
‘crusade’, had received sums of money from the enemy without royal permission 
and had been so charged in parliament should go before the chancellor ‘sur peril 
d'estre tenuz pur Treitours du Roi et de son Roialme'. As Mr. Keen notes (ubi 
supra, p. 98, n. 5), Pole said to the captains in question ‘il n'est mye lisible chose, 
einz moelt grant mesprision en la persone de chescun lige Homme du Roi, de faire 
Treitie avec aucun Enemy du Roi sanz la volentee et expresse auctorite du Roi... 
(Rot. Parl., iii. 157a). 

*Cal. Pat. Rolls 1377—81, p. 485. 

* G. D. Squibb, The High Court of Chivalry (Oxford, 1959), p. 22. 

* Ibid., p. 12. Professor Squibb suggests that the Court of Chivalry originated 
in 1347-8 (ibid., p. 15). 

Ibid., р. 22. 
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perhaps a supplementary reason why the appeal came into parliament may 
have been that parliament was asked under the statute of 1352 to ‘declare’ 
if the crime was one of treason or not.1 Cases of supposed treason not 
specifically catered for in the statute were to be shown to the king in parlia- 
ment before any judgement was given. Annealey’s accusation of Caterton 
may have been a teat case since there were other English captains who were 
also suspected of yielding far too easily the fortresses entrusted to their 
care. Walsingham hints that they were in particular dread of an appeal 
like Annesley's.? In these circumstances it might be expected that Annesley 
would have a close connexion with some group in opposition to the govern- 
ment but in fact no such link can be traced. Indeed his career is notable for 
the absence of noble patronage.* Since such an appeal as Annealey’s could 
go before council it may be of some significance that it was the day before 
Caterton was committed to Queenborough castle that the Commons asked 
for the council to be remodelled. Two days later, on Monday 26 May, во 
implies the Anonimalle Chronicle, Latimer, Alice Perrers, John Lord 
Neville and Sir Richard Stafford were removed from it and nine new 
members appointed.’ Neville of Raby is known for sure to have been an 
ally of Latimer? and it is quite possible that the Commons feared that 
if the chamberlain remained in the council, Annesley's appeal might be 
estopped and maybe Caterton’s counter-accusation of Latimer baulked in 
a similar manner. 

The exact nature of this particular crime of Lord Latimer is not at all 
obvious. It is poesible that he was responsible for the keeping of St. 
Sauveur as captain of Becherel ‘et Officer par aillours en Bretaigne’,’ but 


125 Edw. ITI, Stat. 5, c. 2: ‘Et pur ceo qe plusurs autres cases de semblable treson 
purront escheer en tempe a venir, queux homme ne purra penser ne declarer en 
present, assentu est qe si autre cas suppoeee treson qi nest especifie par amount 
aviegne de novel devant ascunes Justices, demoerge la Justice saunz aler au jugge- 
ment de treson, tange par devant nostro Seignur le Roi [en] son parlement soit 
le cas monstree et desclarre le quel ceo doit estre ajugge treson ou autre felonie’ 
(Statutes of the Realm (Record Comm., 1810—28), i. 320). 

1 See Bayley, ubi supra, p. 374 n, where it is pointed out that in 1373 Thomas West 
had yielded Hennebont to du Guesclin and Robert Greenacre had surrendered La 
Roche sur Yon to Louis of Anjou on similar terms and in similar circumstances to 
those of the garrison of St. Sauveur. Greenacre was apparently released from the 
Tower soon after the dissolution of the Good Parliament: he was to appear before 
the king in council in the quinzaine of Michaelmas, at the same time as Caterton 
in fact (Cal. Pat. Rolls 1374—7, p. 386). 

з Historia Anglicana, і. 431: ‘Obstabant quam maxime, qui simili nota percelli 
timebant'. 

*Annesley's sole traceable connexion with the nobility is with Gaunt and then 
only as a tenant in the honour of 'l'utbury (John of Gaunt's Register, ed. S. Armitage- 
Smith (Camden 3rd Ser., 1911), i. 128). 

5 Anonimalle Chronicle, p. 91. 

* See Chronicon Angliae, p. 80. A'l'homas de Kerdington was named as an executor 
in Latimer's will, 10 July 1380 (Testamenta Eboracensia (Surtees Soc., 1836—1902), 
i. 115) and was in Neville's service 6 Feb. 1387 (Cal. Close Rolls 1385—9, p. 296). 

1 Rot. Parl., ii. 324b. 
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then St. Sauveur strictly speaking was in Normandy. However, when he 
was pardoned in the autumn of 1376 the reference was to his captaincy 'at 
Becherel in Brittany and elsewhere in those parts'. Delisle claims, 
probably mistakenly, that Latimer had been captain of St. Sauveur since 
1371: it has also been proposed that responsibility lay with him in his 
capacity as warden of the Cinque ports.2 The Rolls of Parliament indicate 
that Latimer was responsible for the loss of St. Sauveur rather because of 
his position in a government which failed to offer the right succour to 
the defenders.? The most probable cause, however, of the accusation of 
Latimer by the Commons was the acceptance by his squire Caterton of a 
bribe from the French. Since he was Caterton’s master he may have been 
held in some way responsible and possibly thought guilty of taking a share 
of such dubious profit of war. The Chronicon Anghae states quite cate- 
gorically that he sold the fortress of St. Sauveur ‘ut patet per [accusationem] 
Thomae de Katringtone, custodis ejusdem loci'.* That Lord Latimer in 
his turn also faced a charge of tresson seems very likely. His pardon 
specifically refers to the treasons he may have committed whereas that of- 
Richard Lyons makes no such allusion.5 The treason in question can hardly 
be other than causing the loae of St. Sauveur and Becherel: to this charge 
Latimer gave a separate answer and was not found guilty, no decision 
having been reached when parliament was dissolved. The point was 
noted by Walsingham who, when stating that Latimer was often false to 
the king and deceived him, is careful to add ‘ne dicam proditorem'." A 
case concerning the keeping of fortresses abroad which came before the 
parliament of October 1377 demonstrates both the serious nature of 
Latimer’s offence and the extent of his responsibility for his squire’s 
behaviour. On that occasion a squire, William Weston, was accused before 
the Lords of surrendering Otherwick castle to the French without due cause 


1Cal. Pat. Rolls 1374-7, p. 353- 

"See L. Delisle, Histoire du Chateau et des Sires de St. Sawveur-le-Vicomte 
(Valognes, 1867), pp. 170-1, where it is claimed that after Elizabeth Chandos 
yielded her share in the barony, Edward III confided the keeping of the fortress to 
Lord Latimer. Delisle quotes Foedera, ed. T. Rymer (Record Commission edn.), 
ш. ii. goo as his proof, but this shows no such thing. 

V. Н. Н. Green in The Later Plantagenets (1955), p. 158n. suggests that Latimer 
was responsible ‘as constable of Dover castle and warden of the cinque ports’. 
Bayley (ubi supra) avoids the issue. 

* Rot. Parl., ii. 3a5b: ‘Et auxint de ce q par son singuler profit et mal governail 
entour le Roi nre Sr le Roi et son Roialme ont eux et suffertz plusours autres gre- 
vouses perdes, damages et vilanies sanz nombre; come del perde du Ville et Fort 
de Saint Salveour en Normandie, et del dit lieu de Becherell, et d'autres Fortereeces 
ja perdux, quelles eussent este bien salvez et gardez si le Roi ent eust este bien 
conseilles”. 


A Chronicon Angliae, p.77. 

Cal. Pat. Rolls 1374-7, pp. 353, 439-40. 

* Rot. Parl., ii. 326b. Latimer was found guilty on 3 counts which did not include 
responsibility for the loes of St. Sauveur and Becherel. 

"Chronicon. Angliae, р. 76. 
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and was sentenced to death for breaking his contract with the king.! When 
the Lords gave their judgement they pointed out that in the previous reign 
Ralph (rectius William) Lord Greystoke had been found guilty and worthy 
of death for leaving his squire Sir Robert Ogle in charge of Berwick castle 
while he went to fight with King Edward in France.? He was condemned 
even though the squire had put up a most gallant defence before surren- 
dering the fort. We are told the decision was given on the advice of 
King Edward, the king of Castile, Henry duke of Lancaster, the earls of 
Northampton and Stafford and Sir Walter Manny, who actually pro- 
nounced the verdict at the royal command. The indications are that 
this was a treason trial under the law of arms and that the court was а 
military one. Thus it would seem from the evidence available that for 
the treason of ‘selling’ St. Sauveur to the French, Lord Latimer could be 
made to answer under the law of arms. 

The Commons may have hoped that Annesley’s charges would reach 
Latimer but in fact they stopped at Caterton. There are no reasons for 
thinking that Sir John could have transferred his appeal when the squire 
denied responsibility and it would be equally unlikely that Caterton could 
have been persuaded to appeal his own master. In any case he was in no 
position to do so until he had cleared himself of Annesley’s charges, and 
the Commons were in a hurry.? The Rolls of Parkament state that Latimer, 
when charged with causing the loss of St. Sauveur and Becherel, said he 
would give his answer to the man who placed the accusation of these 
misdeeds against him.‘ Obviously he was expecting a single appellor to 
stand forth. Instead the Commons maintained the charge in common and 
it is suggested here that they may well have proceeded by way of a com- 
bined appeal.’ We may imagine that no one man amongst the knights and 
burgesses wanted to expose himself to trial by battle (which would follow 
if other evidence was lacking) on the strength of Caterton’s testimony: 
nor would they want their charges nullified by the death of their champion 
in judicial combat. There is a possibility that the Commons made the 
appeal conjointly with Annesley though the association of Becherel with 
St. Sauveur, which alone was mentioned in Sir John’s charge, argues 
against it. In terms of law the trial of Latimer in parliament on a charge of 
treason was sound enough since the statute of 1352 said nothing about the 
form of the trial but merely that cases of ‘supposed’ treason should be 
‘declared’ in parliament. Whether such a case should then be adjudged 
in parliament or returned to the court where it arose is not stated but since 
in Latimer’s case the matter had arisen in parliament it seems reasonable to 

1 Rot. Parl., iii. 122. 

1 Weston was sentenced to be drawn and hanged, the death of a traitor. Greystoke 
was captain of Berwick for a year from Michaelmas 1354 (Rotuli Scotiae (Record 
Comm., 1814), i. 767b). 

* See Fleta, vol. ii, ed. H. G. Richardson and С. O. Sayles (Selden Soc., Ixxii, 


1955), р. 56. ~ 
* Rot. Parl., ii. 327b. 
Thero were 5 appellants in 1388 and 8 in 1397. 
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assume that it could be dealt with there even if it touched on the law of 
arms. We know from the Commons petition of 1379 that civil and common 
law courts were continually encroaching on what the other side thought 
was its own jurisdiction! It is also possible that Latimer’s claim to be 
tried as a peer finally ensured that he would be adjudged in parliament. 
In Latimer’s actual trial the charge of treason seems to have been dealt 
with in quite a different way from the other charges. On these, judgement 
was given almost straightaway and he was found guilty but on the charge 
of causing the loss of the two fortresses he was to answer later before the 
king and the Lords of parliament: he had to offer no fewer than thirty-four 
eminent mainpernors before he was allowed bail by the marshal.? The 
Anonimalle Chronicle, which says quite definitely that Latimer was appealed 
(whereas Lyons was to be judged), tells us that he demanded counsel, a 
day to make his answer and the articles of accusation in writing, all of which 
are symptomatic of a trial under the civil law.? Sir Nicholas Brembre, 
appealed of treason in the Merciless Parliament, was told at his trial that 
such procedures were not in accord with the law of parliament.* The accu- 
sation of Lord Latimer by a process suggestive of a multiple appeal made 
under the law of arms could have led the Commons into indicting him on 
other charges: by their nature these would not have come under the 
military law. It is worthy of note that no judgement was given in parlia- 
ment, not even on the accusations against Richard Lyons, before Annesley 
made his appeal. The realization by the Commons that ‘declaration’ of 
treason might lead in certain cases to parliament giving judgement may 
have led them on to the new process which came to be called impeachment.* 
The proximity of appeal to impeachment, both appearing in parliament 
within a week or 80 of each other, is best explained by a definite connexion 
and it must have been the appeal which was the archetype. Obviously the 
Commons could not manufacture other appeals with which to attack 
Latimer's lesser crime and those of the other hated curialists since only 
Neville had done anything which resembled treason under the law of 
arms.” Instead they developed a new procedure but one which followed 


1 Rot. Parl., iii. 65b. 
1 Ibid., p. 328b. 
* Anonimalle Chronicle, p. 93. An example of the complicated procedure in the 
Court of Chivalry is to be found in Foedera, ed. T. Rymer (Original edn.), vii 
244-5. For the main features of a criminal trial, in this case Elizabethan, see Sir 
James Stephen, History of Criminal Law, i. 350. 

4Favent, Historia Mirabilis Parliamenti, ed. M. McKisack (Camden Miscellany, 
xiv, 1926), p. 16. 

V Anonimalle Chronicle, p. 9 93. 

‘Miss Clarke is her Fourteenth Century Studies, pp. 242—71 suggested that the 
term ‘impeachment’ carried the idea of accusation out of malice and that it became 
a catchword of partisan abuse. It was certainly not, she said, deemed the equivalent 
of a normal accusation in a court of law. It is of some interest that by the end of 
the century the term was being used in a generic sense: ‘en enditementy, arrette- 
mentz, appelles, n'en autres enpeschementz quelxconqes’ (Rot. Parl., iii. 494b). 

т See. Rot. Parl., ii. 3298. 
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from the legal and parliamentary processes as they then stood and which 
moreover contravened no other jurisdiction. 

Whilst Lord Latimer battled in parliament against the charges main- 
tained in common by the lower House, the questioning of Thomas Caterton 
slowly proceeded. The squire had stated originally that he could show 
letters-close of the king and also a great charter from the king which would 
prove that he had been compelled to sell St. Sauveur.1 However, on 
13 June 1376, the day fixed for his answer, he could not or he would not 
keep his word. Latimer’s friends seem to have been busy outside parliament 
and a squire, a messenger from La Rochelle whose testimony was required, 
failed to put in an appearance: according to Henry Lord Percy he had 
been kidnapped at Latimer’s behest.* Walsingham goes on to say that he 
was only produced when the men of London rioted and adds that his 
examination was carefully deferred by Gaunt. When he did make a state- 
ment it gave the questioners little of the information they really required as 
by that time he had been bribed.? There also disappeared a ‘rageman’ 
letter containing the complaints of various Breton lords against Latimer’s 
lieutenants, particularly against the exactions of John Pert at Becherel.* 
Thus Caterton failed to transfer the guilt of treason to his master and 
was left to answer Annesley’s appeal once more himself. He was set at 
liberty on 19 July 1376, nine days after parliament had been dissolved, 
though he was commanded to appear once more before king and council in 
the quinzaine of Michaelmas.5 What happened if he did 80 appear we are 
not told. Walsingham gives the information that men who feared similar 
accusations against themselves managed to estop the appeal on the grounds 
that it was against the law of the land for ‘aliquem de ipso regno pro ulla 
causa tali lege* in regno pugnare’. Eventually, so he says, ‘coactis juridicis 
et senioribus militibus regionis, diffinitum est pro causa extrinseca, sicuti 
pro praesenti causa, quae non infra regni limites orta est, e pro possessione 
rerum transmarinarum, bene licere quemquam duello confligere'." The 
combat, which Walsingham calls ‘res novae', took place on 7 June 1380 
before a crowd which was said to have exceeded the one at the king's 
coronation: Caterton was the loser, dying from exhaustion. Lord Latimer 
had been given his freedom in October 1376 as soon as Gaunt's political 
influence revived and it was by his intervention, says Walsingham, that 
Caterton was saved from Annesley’s accusations for four years.? 

It has been suggested that there was no accusation by appeal in parlia- 


lChromicon Angliae, p. 85. ! Ibid., p. 81. 
? Ibid., pp. 82, 85. * Ibid.; Rot. Parl., i. 3248, 325b, заба. 
* Cal. Pat. Rolls 1374-7, р. 439. t Supply ‘armorum’. 


"Historia Anglicana, i. 431. If Walsingham is correct and ‘the senior knights of 
the region’ did pronounce on the matter then there must have been a type of 
military court which has hitherto escaped our notice. Professor Squibb has dealt 
with the High Court of Chivalry and Mr. Keen has drewn our attention to the 
numerous summary courts which tried cases under the law of arms but neither 
mentions this reference by Walsingham. 

* Ibid., pp. 431-4. * Ibid., p. 431. 
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ment before 1388.1 Annesley's case, however, indicates that there was at 
least one previous example. There may also have been another, namely the 
accusation which Robert Clyveden, esquire, brought against Sir William 
Cogan in the parliament of 1381.2 Apparently Clyveden ‘mist avaunt en 
Parlement une Bille’ which accused Cogan of aiding the Bridgewater rioters 
at the time of the insurrection of 1381. It was claimed that he gave them 
assistance in exacting various concessions from the master of the hospital 
of St. John in that town, and furthermore that he had ridden with ‘le 
baner levee’, that is to вау in open war against the king. Clyveden stated 
that if Sir William contradicted the ‘bill’ he, the squire, would prove his 
case before the king and his council ‘come la loy d’armes demande, faisant 
protestation ceste Bille de encrecer come jeo trove matire et conseill’’. 
When the accusation had been read in parliament Clyveden offered to 
prove ‘раг son corps par la loy d'armes, et autre manere come la Courte 
lui vorroit comander'. Cogan asked for counsel so that ‘il ent poaist re- 
spondre selonc la loy’ but the serjeants at law said that as the ‘bill’ touched 
treason he must make his own answer: however, he was permitted to ask 
the advice of his friends. The importance of this case lies in the fact that 
Clyveden believed he was making an appeal under the law of arms and that 
he expected, when parliament had declared the matter as one of treason, 
to go before the king and council. That he was defeated in his intent was 
probably occasioned by the Crown refusing to accept the insurrection of 
1381 as being a time of open war: thus there could be no jurisdiction 
under the law of arms. It is also of some interest that Cogan was refused 
counsel when the accusation was declared answerable under the law of the 
land. To Latimer when he was accused such a request seems to have 
been granted.‘ 

Sir John Annesley’s appeal and the use which the Commons made of it 
in 1376 might well have had a particular bearing on the procedure adopted 
in the Merciless Parliament of February 1388. If indeed the appeal of 
Archbishop Neville, de Vere, Tresilian and the others was not, as has been 
usually held, the first in parliament, then the Lords Appellant acted far 
more ‘constitutionally’ than has been previously made out. Their intensive 
search for precedents certainly gives indication that they would not 
commit themselves easily to a procedure which was entirely novel5 It is 
suggested here that in seeking for a lawful method with which to assail 
the most hated of the royal supporters, and deprived of ‘impeachment’ by 
the judges’ replies to the king at Shrewsbury and Nottingham, the Appel- 
lants did not fashion a new weapon but more rightly refurbished an old one. 


1For example by Professor McKisack in The Fourtsenth Century (Oxford, 1959), 
р. 455. 

3 Rot. Parl., iii. 105b. 

*See Keen, ubi supra, рр. 94-5. 

“Т. F. T. Plucknett, ‘The impeachments of 1376’, Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 
5th ser., i (1951), 160. 

#Cal. Close Rolls 1385-8, pp. 387, 394. 


The Attack on ‘The Influence of The Crown’ 
1702-16" 


WRITING IN 1924 about the politics of the sixteen-nineties, Sir Keith 
Feiling observed that ‘To most men of that day the radical division still 
seemed, as formerly in King Charles’s time, to be that between the “‘coun- 
try” and the “Court”. But this line crossed and zigzagged with that of 
Whig and Tory .. .'.* Most modern scholars would accept, as Feiling 
himself clearly did, that by the time Queen Anne came to the throne in 
March 1702 this situation had been reversed :* that by then the fundamental 
line of demarcation in politics was the line dividing whig from tory, although 
this was still traversed at times by the traditional but no longer distinct 
line between the consistent supporters of Government and the ‘natural’, 
if not habitual, pillars of Opposition. One recent authority has preferred a 
circular rather than a linear representation of the major political divisions 
of the early eighteenth century; visualizing what he calls ‘the parties’ as 
being ranged round the circumference, ‘from Court through Court Tory 
and Country Tory to Country and so back through Country Whig and 
Court Whig once again to the Court’. But whatever one’s geometrica] 
preferences may be, or for that matter one’s reservations on the use of the 
term ‘parties’ to describe the various groups involved, there is no question 
that among both the whigs and the tories in the house of commons after 
1702 there were still large numbers of ‘country members’. An average 
total in the neighbourhood of 250 in the first five parliaments elected after 
Anne’s acceasion would not be far wide of the mark. 

These were, almost without exception, party men;® but they were also 


11 am grateful to Mr. W. A. Speck of the University of Newcastle for his helpful 
criticism and advice during the writing of this article. My colleague, Dr. A. L. 
Brown, kindly read the article in typescript and it is at his suggestion that I have 
tried to clarify the rather confused position with regard to the dates of the two 
Regency acts of Anne’s reign (see p. 66 and n. 4 below). 

* Sir Keith Feiling, A History of the Tory Party, 1640-1714, p. 287. 

* Ibid., pp. 276, 353-9; though it should be remarked that Feiling also pointed 
out (p. 277 and n. x) that political observers, especially foreign observers, were 
alow to recognixe the change. 

4R. Walcott, "The idea of party in the writing of later Stuart history’, Journal 
of British Studies, i (1962), 54—61. Cf. the same author's English Politics in the Early 
Eighteenth Century (Oxford, 1956), р 157. 

"The ‘pure’ country member, the backbencher who recognized no party alle- 
giance, was almost unknown in the house of commons by Anne's reign. Dr. Walcott, 
though allocating a segment of his theoretical circle to a group of country politicians, 
distinct from Country Whigs and Country 'l'ories, does not apperently succeed 
in identifying any specimens of the breed in practice. See, e.g., his analysis of the 
1705 election results, English Politics, p. 115n. 
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men whose built-in suspicion of the Court—their distrust of Government, 
as such—was as much a part of their political creed as their party principles, 
whatever these happened to be. And they were men who on certain issues, 
at least, would normally be found in opposition to the administration of the 
day, no matter what its party complexion. Compared with the great ‘party 
matters’ of Anne’s day, however, these issues were relatively few in number. 
It may be partly accidental that of the ten house of commons’ divisions in the 
period 1702-14 for which lists of voters are known to exist,! only one! 
concerned an essentially Court-Country issue, while the rest all involved 
in some degree whig and tory loyalties. Yet this proportion of x :9 provides 
& rough indication, if not a precise reflection, of the decline which had 
overtaken the old ‘country tradition”, not merely since the sixteen-seventies 
but since the sixteen-nineties. It was a trend which lasted at least until 
1716—that is, as long as politics was so largely dominated by the compe- 
tition for power, or alternatively the struggle for survival, of two great 
parties, whig and tory. 

Only in one major field in the early eighteenth century did country 
activity genuinely flourish, rather than stagnate or become. diverted into 
unhealthy channels. One intensely live political issue survived into the 
age of Anne, and even into the first two years of the Hanoverian period, 
which conaistently encouraged a combination between tbe independent 
backbenchers of both parties against the government of the day. The 
Journals of both Houses preserve a bare but impressive monument to its 
importance in their record of parliament's proceedings on the long succes- 
sion of Place bills or ‘self-denying’ clauses which followed each other with 
inexorable regularity between 1702 and 1716. Except on the rare occasions 
when the country members had equally exciting game to hunt, as in the 
winter of 1703-4 for instance, or that of 1707-8, scarcely a session went 
by in these fourteen years without one, and sometimes more than one, 
measure of this kind emerging to harass the occupants of the ministerial 
benches. 

Place bills were, in fact, the most persistent of all major legislative projects 
brought forward in the first decade and a half of the eighteenth century; 
and for the most part they represented, as one stoutly independent whig once 
put it, ‘a plain question between Court and Country in the House of 


1 Details will be found in W. A. Speck, ‘The choice of a Speaker in 1705’, ante, 
xxxvii (1964), 37—46. 

2That of 18 Feb. 1706, printed by Walcott, ante, xiv. 30-3. See also A. Boyer, 
Ths History of the Reign of Queen Anne digested into Annals (1703-13), vii. 150-4, 
and p. 58 below. 

3 The work of the commissioners of public accounts from 1702 to 1704 and from 
1711 to 1714 is a good example of the latter development. 

“1703-4 saw the attempt of the tory commissioners of accounts to fasten a charge 
of financial malpractice on the earl of Orford and a number of his Junto clients; 
in 1707-8 country energies were absorbed by a searching enquiry into the conduct 
of the war in Spain and also by the promotion of a bill against bribery and corruption 
in elections. 
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Commons’.! Their object, put at its simplest, was either wholly to eliminate 
or drastically to reduce the capacity of the Crown to corrupt parliament or 
sway its decisions through the presence of well over 100 office-holders and 
pensioners in the Commons? It was not their purpose to ensure a ‘separ- 
ation of powers’ between executive and legialature (for no such separation 
was within the bounds of possibility as long as the vast majority of the 
queen’s cabinet and privy councillors were members of the house of lords, 
enjoying hereditary seats there which could not be affected by legislation); 
but rather, as the titles and preambles of the bills make plain, to ensure ‘more 
free and impartial proceedings in Parliament’ and to secure ‘the freedom of 
Parliaments’ from undue royal and ministerial influence. The intensity 
of feeling which such measures almost invariably aroused in the house of 
commons, especially after 1704, can only be appreciated against the back- 
ground of the Spanish Succession war of 1702-13. For this war, like its 
predecessor in the years 1689-97, not only raised the army and navy to an 
unprecedented level of strength but necessitated a parallel development of 
the administrative machinery required both to supervise and service the 
armed forces and to pay for them. In consequence the number of placemen, 
both civil and military, who found their way into parliament rose sig- 
nificantly, and so did public concern at the implications of this 
growth. 

Presumably because the concrete gains achieved by the attacks on the 
parliamentary influence of the Crown in the years from 1702 to 1716 were 
not dramatic, the campaign as a whole has attracted very much less attention 
from political historians than it did from contemporaries; while con- 
stitutional authorities, for their part, duly record the landmark of the 
Regency act but little more. What is not generally realized is that on three 
occasions during the period, in 1706, 1712 and 1714, the country forces 
stood on the brink of really spectacular successes, any one of which could 
well have had a profound effect on the political and constitutional develop- 
ment of early Hanoverian Britain. For this reason alone a brief account of 
their activities and some reassessment of the importance of these activities 
appears to be called for. 

Limited progress had already been made towards the restriction of 
‘influence’ between 1694 and the death of William I. By a series of acts 
passed in 1694, 1700 and 1701, important groups of revenue officials, 
including the collectors of the land tax, the commissioners of the salt 
duty and the commissioners of customs and excise, though not the com- 
missioners of the treasury, had been excluded from the Lower House. On 

1Cumberland and Westmorland Record Office, Lonsdale MSS.: James Lowther 
(М.Р. for Cumberland) to William Gilpin, a Feb. 1709[10]. 

14 List of Gentlemen that are in offices, Employment etc. (Cambridge, 1705), 
which was probably the most comprehensive list of placemen in the house of 
commons compiled during Anne’s reign, estimated the number sitting in the House 
at the time of the dissolution of the queen’s first parliament (including officers of 
the armed forces and a small number of pensioners) at 126. 

* See р. 56 below. 
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the other hand four general ‘self-denying bills’ introduced between 
December 1692 and the spring of 1700, providing for the disqualification 
of all placemen without exception, had all failed, although two of the four 
had been passed by the Commons themselves.! One of these had fallen 
in the house of lords, which because of the high proportion of power- 
politicians as well as of office-holders and courtiers among its members, 
was to be the fatal hurdle for the great majority of measures of this kind for 
almost a quarter of a century after 1692; and the one general Place bill 
which had survived the Lords? had been promptly blocked by the royal 
veto. The year before Anne’s accession, however, the country legions in 
the house of commons had apparently scored a signal victory, when both 
the Lords and the king were persuaded to accept the sweeping Place clause 
inserted in the Act of Settlement, a clause providing that after the Hano- 
verians succeeded to the throne ‘no person who has an office or place of 
profit under the King or receives a pension from the Crown shall be capable 
of serving as a member of the House of Commons’. 

In reality, however, the seeming triumph of 1701 was much more a party 
victory than a country one,? and as such exuded an air of impermanence 
almost from the start. Some of the leading champions of the ‘country 
interest’ in the aixteen-nineties, especially among the whigs who had been 
the chief sponsors of the original Place bills, had already begun to recognize 
by 1701 that the sweeping general measures conceived at a time when 
William III was extremely unpopular were not only impracticable—in 
the sense that any bill designed to take early effect had little or no chance 
of surmounting the twin barriers of the Lords and the veto—but also 
undesirable. More and more it was coming to be realized that the efficiency 
of the Commons themselves would be severely impaired if all lines of 
communication between their chamber and the king’s ministers were 
ruthlessly severed; that the authentic information which the House 
needed to sustain many of its debates, especially debates on vital questions 
of finance, foreign policy and war policy, could only be supplied if such 
ministers as the chancellor of the exchequer and the treasury commissioners, 
the secretary at war, the treasurer of the navy, and at least some of the 
admiralty lords were sitting on its benches. The new trend of opinion had 
been indicated in 1699 when one leading Country Whig, Sir Richard On- 
slow, and two of the lieutenants of Robert Harley’s ‘New Country Party’ 
drafted a bill to ‘restrain’ the number of officers sitting in the Lower 


1T he bill of 1695 was defeated in the Lower House. Another, introduced in the 
winter of 1699-1700, got as far as the committee stage but had still to be reported 
when parliament was prorogued. A useful short account of the Place bill campaigns 
of William's reign will be found in Betty Kemp, King and Commons, 1660-1832 
(1957), рр. 54-9. 

2This was in the winter of 1693-4, after the measure had been watered down by 
the proviso that members who vacated their seata on accepting office should be 
permitted to offer themselves for re-election. 

3A point which is properly emphasized in Kemp, pp. 58-9. 
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House, and the bill subsequently passed the Commons though not the 
Lords.1 

It seems fairly clear that, by contrast, the all-embracing Place clause of 
1701 was inserted in the Act of Settlement mainly under pressure from the 
large tory majority in the house of commons. It was part of the tories’ 
price for making a statutory settlement of the succession on a Protestant 
heir who was remote from the direct hereditary line: one of a series of 
provisions in the act designed to ensure that no foreign ruler should have 
the opportunity in future to pervert the natural course of English policy, 
as the tories accused William of doing.* And although it received uncritical 
support from the more dogmatic and the leas perceptive Country Whigs, 
and was accepted with as good a grace as they could muster by the whig 
leaders in the house of lords, who could certainly not afford to jeopardize 
the act as a whole by challenging it, most whigs had no desire to see it come 
into force unadulterated (the more во as they anticipated that a Hanoverian 
successor would be favourably disposed to their own party), while some were 
prepared to take the first favourable opportunity of repealing it outright. 
Even shrewd tories were soon ready to concede that the ‘limitation . . . was 
so absurd that the next successor might easily have got it repeald’. 

Such was the background against which the campaigns of Queen Anne’s 
day against ‘the influence of the Crown’ took shape. The outstanding 
feature of these campaigns was the determination of the country members 
to capitalize on the Crown’s acceptance of the principle of exclusion, 
conceded in the legislation of 1693-1701, in order to secure a measure of 
limitation on ‘influence’ which would be at once more immediate and more 
realistic than the dramatic but insubstantial gains embodied in the Act of 
Settlement. Broadly speaking there were after 1701 two feasible avenues 
of approach to this objective. One was to progress by a series of minor 
measures along the lines of the acts passed during William's reign, 


1Commons’ Journals, xii. 496, 590. 

*'These limiting conditions were first voted as resolutions of a Committee of the 
whole House on the Succession between 1 and 11 March 1701, before the bill itself 
was ever drafted. The resolution to exclude all official place-holders and pensioners 
from the Lower House of parliament was one of tho last two to be passed (the other 
concerning the independence of the judiciary), immediately before the declaration 
in favour of the Electress Sophia of Hanover on 11 March; and although it appears 
to have met but little frontal opposition, it seems clear from the reports of the 
Prussian resident, Bonet, and even more from the accounts supplied to the States- 
General by l'Hermitage, that by this time many whigs who had been enthusiastic 
for the principle of a conditional settlement to begin with had cooled appreciably 
as they came to share the apprehension of some of the Junto whigs, notably Lord 
Spencer, that the tories were deliberately making the conditions as drastic as 
possible in the hope of wrecking the subsequent bill. See Britiah Museum, Add. 
MS. 30000 E fos. 63,78: Bonet to Frederick III, 4/15, 14/25 March; Add. 
MS. 17677 WW foe. 179-80, 183, 185, 189; l'Hermitage, 4/15, 7/18, 11/22 
March. 

“Brit. Mus., Add. М8. 4291 fos. 42-3: Charles to Henry Davenant, 22 Jan. 
1705[6]. 
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excluding specific types or groups of office-holders from the Commons. A 
tentative move in this direction was initiated by the whigs in December 
1702, when they tried to graft on to a bill settling a revenue on the prince 
consort a clause disqualifying members of the prince’s household from 
serving in the Lower House. This particular proposal found little support.* 
But the method of proceeding by selective exclusions was revived early in 
1705 when two bills were simultaneously presented to the Commons. 
One was brought in by the whig lawyer, Peter King, and was designed to 
eliminate the holders of ‘new’ offices—those established since 6 February 
1684;! the other was promoted by a prominent tory backbencher, Ralph 
Freeman, with the intention of disabling *all persons who are entitled by 
their offices to receive a benefit by publick annual taxes to be granted’.? 
Erasmus Lewis, Harley's under secretary of state, suspected that both 
projects owed their birth ‘to the resentment of some people for the mis- 
carriage of the bill against Occasional Conformity’ ;* and this was no doubt 
true of Freeman’s bill, which had the backing of other High Church zealots 
like William Bromley, Charles Caesar and Arthur Annesley, and appears 
to have been aimed primarily against army and navy officers. This may 
explain why it narrowly failed at the third reading,* while King’s measure, 
supported by a broad spectrum of whig as well as Country Tory opinion,’ 
ran into no difficulties until it reached the Lords. The peers, though they 
thought the proposed exclusion too sweeping, and rejected the main clause 
on the grounds of its ‘uncertainty and absurdity’, were ready to consent 
to ‘a particular disability put on some officera by name’, including the 
specific clause inserted by the Commons at the committee stage dis- 
qualifying officera of the Prize Office. With this vital amendment the 
Upper House passed the bill, despite government opposition, by forty-four 
votes to thirty. But the Commons would not accept any adulteration, and 
a measure which had by now acquired a bewildering variety of names— 
‘the Exclusion Bill’, ‘the bill of offices’, ‘the Prize Office bill'—accordingly 
dropped, to the obvious satisfaction of Lord Treasurer Godolphin.® 


1C.J., xiv. 95. 
*I.e. 6 Feb. 1684[5], the date of Charles II's s death. See C.F., xiv. 482: 16 Jan. 


* bid., p. 480; Buckinghamshire Record Office, Claydon MSS. (microfilm): 
Sir Thomas Cave to Lord Fermanagh, зо Jan. 1704[5]. 

‘Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 4743 fo. 20: to Henry Davenant, Whitehall, 19 Jan. 
1704[5]. 

5M.P.s who held places in the government and household and whoeo salaries 
were paid out of the Civil List, were presumably outside the scope of the bill. 

* By 139-133. С.7., xiv. 499: 27 Jan. 1705. 

т Sec the names of its sponsors, ibid., p. 480. 

3 Jbid., p. 486; Parliamentary History of England (hereafter cited as Parl. Hist.), 
vi. 438 (an account based on N. Tindal, History of England from the Revolution 
to the accession of King George II [1732—51] which contains some inaccuracies); 
Cumb. and Westmld. Record Office, Lonsdale MSS.: J[ames] L{owther] to [Sir 
John Lowther], 8 Feb. 1704[5]; Brit. Mus., Loan 29/192 fo. 42: Dyer's Newsletter, 
то Feb. r7o4[s] (I am grateful to the duke of Portland for permission to make use 
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Despite this setback in February 1705, the method of making limited 
exclusions by easy stages always seemed the more likely to commend itself 
to the house of lords. But by this time the sights of a growing number of 
backbench М.Р.в were becoming fixed on an alternative and more ambitious 
solution to the problem of ‘influence’. This was to provide for the con- 
tinued presence in the Commons of a specified and strictly limited number 
of household officials and working ministers, while excluding the great 
bulk of minor placemen, sinecurists, pensioners and officers of the armed 
forces. The achievement of an unqualified, general exclusion was now 
scarcely within the realm of practical politics. It is true that for several 
years after Anne’s accession not a few members still clung doggedly to the 
utopian ideal of a Lower House of parliament completely independent of 
all ties with the Court. But in practice the only general Place bill and Place 
clause mooted in the new reign (both of them, significantly, in the first 
four years) were the products of party manoeuvring by the tories, and were 
in neither case launched on a genuine ‘country bottom’. 

The most scandalous example of this perversion of the country ideal 
occurred on 23 December 1702, when Walpole’s friend Sir John 
Holland moved for leave to introduce a Place bill, apparently with some 
kind of limited measure in mind,! and the High Tories (many of whose 
friends were now in office) set out to quash it by the cynical device of pro- 
posing an amendment that was calculated to make the measure wholly 
unacceptable. Their proposal would have provided that ‘no person 
whatsoever, in any office or employment’ should be capable of sitting not 
merely in the Lower House but 'in Parliament'. Having carried the 
amendment against the whigs by 135 votes to 8o—the House was fairly 
thin on this last day before the Christmas recess—they then proceeded by an 
almost identical majority to kill the bill itself at conception? The one 
remaining attempt, early in the next parliament, to translate the principle 
of total exclusion into law was oetensibly more genuine than the first, and 
commanded some country support from whigs as well as tories; but as it 
was initiated by some of the very men who had been responsible for the 
disreputable farce of December 1702 it was, in reality, scarcely more 
respectable. 

Jt was the arrival from the house of lords of the Regency bill, providing 


of this collection); Longleat MSS., Portland Papers, vol. VII fos. 38, 81: [Godol- 
phin] to Mr. Secretary Harley, [10] and 12 Feb. 1705 (I am indebted to the marquess 
of Bath for access to the Harley papers in bis possession). 

1T his was the moet crowded day in the session of 1702-3, in which no fewer than 

4 important measures occupied the House’s attention—Prince George's Settlement 
Pill а Land Resumption bill, the Place bill and a bill for fixing a landed qualification 
for membership of the Commons—end contemporary sources consequently have 
little to say about the substance of Holland's motion. But it seems clear from the 
record of the proceedings in the Journals that the account in Pari. Hist., vi. 144 is 
most misleading in amerting that the original intention was to promote another 
Place bill. 

IC F., xiv. 95. 
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new machinery to secure the succession after Anne’s death, which gave the 
advocates of a general self-denial a last opportunity to put their case in 
January 1706. Clause IV of this bill authorized the continuance, for a 
maximum of six months after the queen’s death, of the parliament which 
was then sitting or which had last sat, and country members assumed from 
this that for these six months at least the Place clause of the Act of Settlement 
would be rpso facto suspended; some clearly suspected that during this 
interval the lords justices, with the help of the reprieved placemen, would 
repeal the clause. Playing on these apprehensions to find an excuse for 
obstructing and perhaps defeating the whole Regency bill, the leading 
High Tories, again led by Ralph Freeman, moved during the committee 
stage on 12 January that the committee should be instructed to receive a 
clause effectually to secure the general exclusion provided for in 1701.1 
Court members and their friends opposed the move vehemently. Arthur 
Moore, an associate of Harley and St. John, complained that ‘an instruction 
not to alter a law [was] extraordinary’, and Lord Coningsby did not scruple 
to accuse Freeman and his colleagues of trying to insert ‘some thing in the 
bill to destroy the Succession’.? Some leading Country Whigs also declared 
against the motion, among them Sir Richard Onslow, Robert Eyres and 
John Morgan of Tredegar;® and yet, factious as it was, it attracted enough 
support from the diehards on the whig back benches to make its final 
defeat a very narrow one.‘ 

Freeman’s motion of January 1706 was nevertheless the last spasm of the 
dying cause of total exclusion. Its defeat, together with the knowledge 
that the government and the whig leaders were desperately anxious to get 
the Regency bill through, provided the genuine supporters of a limited 
Place bill with the opportunity they had been waiting for. A bill aimed 
specifically at ‘preventing too great a number of officers sitting in Parlia- 
ment’ had been sanctioned before Christmas and given an unopposed 
first reading on 11 January.’ But its supporters were under no illusions 
about the reception it would meet with from the peers. If parliaments were 
always governed by reason, Robert Eyres drily observed, the Self-Denial 
bill would pass, ‘but reason [does] not alwaies prevail’. On the other hand, 
‘the Regency bil has such friends as wil see it pass with a reasonable instruc- 
tion’. This ‘reasonable instruction’ which Eyres, Peter King, James 
Stanhope and other Country Whigs had in mind was for the insertion of a 
clause in the Regency bill ‘explaining, regulating and altering’ the Place 
clause of the Act of Settlement. They proposed to remove one of the main 
objections which the Court had brought against Freeman’s clause: namely, 


1Cambridge University Library, Add. MS. 7093 p. 72; С.ў., xv. 85. 

3Camb. Univ. Libr., Add. MS. 7093 pp. 72-3. 

*For the first two see ibid. pp. 73-5; Morgan was a teller against the motion 
when it was put to the vote. 

“It was rejected by 156 votes to 151. C.J., xv. 85. 

* Ibid., рр. 64, 84. 

* Camb. Univ. Libr., Add. MS. 7093 p. 84. 
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that it would endanger rather than secure the succession by turning out of 
the House, as soon as the queen died, every placeman—so necessitating 
something like 150 by-elections, and meanwhile leaving no responsible 
ministers in the Commons to keep members informed on the state of the 
nation. But at the same time they were determined to ensure that the 
broad principle of exclusion would not be evaded when the present reign 
ended. A general exclusion was wrong, King conceded, but a partial 
exclusion was right and necessary.* 

So was born the notorious ‘Whimsical clause’? which from 12 January 
until 19 February 1706 gave rise to the fiercest struggle between Court and 
Country in Anne's reign. The clause, as it finally emerged from the cauldron 
of the Committee of the whole House between 12 and 21 January, named a 
limited number of important officials who, in addition to those who held 
offices for life and during good behaviour, were to be permitted to retain 
their seats in whatever parliament assembled after Anne's death under 
theterms of the Regency bill, and in any subsequent parliament if re-elected. 
The absolute maximum number of ‘officers during pleasure" who could 
receive this dispensation was forty; and in the existing parliament it would, 
in fact, have affected under thirty members.* All other placemen would 
be automatically disqualified at the end of the reign unless they resigned 
their seals of office within ten days of parliament's meeting. 

The clause proved an instant success with the rank and file of the whig 
independents, some fifty of whom consolidated behind its chief sponsors, 
resolved to make their support for the bill as a whole conditional on accep- 
tance of the clause by the Court. Although many of these men had by now 
acknowledged the futility of pressing for a general exclusion it is clear that 
they were truly concerned about the steady increase in the numbers of 
* Queen's servants’ holding seats in the Commons and that they believed 
it was urgently necessary to guard against any further abuse of the pre- 
rogative by the successor to the throne. Eyre's claim that 'the clause' 
would preserve the constitution by wresting the decisions of the House 
out of the hands of pensioners and vesting its future firmly in those of the 


ИЫ. p. 75. 

3 Ibid. p. 81. 

See Hist. MSS. Comm., Portland MSS., iv. 464: Godolphin to Harley [as 
Jan. 1705], misdated s Dec. 1707 by the editor. 

“The officials selected for special treatment were the treasurer, comptroller, 
vice-chamberlain and Cofferer of the household; the chancellor of the exchequer; 
two principal secretaries of state; the queen's first serjeant-at-luw: the attorney- 
and solicitor-general; up to 5 commissioners of the treasury; the treasurer and 
comptroller of the navy; the chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster; the lieutenant- 
general of the ordnance; up to 5 general officers of the army and a similar number 
of admirals; and finally ‘other officers, being sworn members of the Privy Council, 
not exceeding ten, the first sworn to be the first preferred’. C.J., xv. 110. At the 
time the clause was drafted, however, the treasury was not in Commission, a few 
of the specified offices were held by peers (e.g. those of treasurer of the household 
and chancellor of the duchy), while the number of privy-councillor M.P.s not 
holding specified offices was well under the authorized ten. 
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Gentlemen of England made a sure appeal to their emotions, and they 
found it easy to agree with King when he pointed out that at the time 
the Act of Settlement was passed there were only 100 placemen and pen- 
` gionera in the Commons, but that now, with half ав many again, it was ‘a 
fit time to dispute this moot point’. The tory backbenchers were only too 
willing to join forces with the Country Whigs. Sir Thomas Meeres, the 
veteran member for Lincoln, took the view that the House could deal with 
100 courtiers well enough, but not with 150; and the firebrand Cornishman, 
John Manley, said of the bill: ‘if there is any good in it, ’tis this clause"! 
The government, however, and the whig chiefs in the house of lords 
were very far from agreeing with Manley’s viewpoint. They found them- 
selves in much readier sympathy with the opinion of the vice-treasurer 
of Ireland, who had described the clause in the Commons’ committee as 
‘a tack upon the legislature’ (Walpole had already branded it in similar 
terms), and who believed it would necessarily obstruct if not wreck the 
whole bill; and they were somewhat encouraged, therefore, when the 
Court’s vote fell only twenty-three short of the opposition’s in a division 
at the Report stage on 24 January. ‘You fought it soe stoutly last night, 
and brought it so near’, wrote Godolphin to his chief political manager in 
the Commons, ‘that I hope the H: of Lords will be encouraged to ruffle 
the Clause pretty handsomly, before they meet you upon it ...’.* In this 
he was not disappointed. The Lords, while insisting on the explicit repeal 
rather than the vague ‘regulation’ of the Place clause of the 1701 Act, did not 
reject the new clause outright; but they did amend it out of all recognition. 
They went some way to meet the fears of the country members on one 
score—the future proliferation of offices —by agreeing to the disqualifi- 
cation of members appointed to ‘new’ offices, which they defined (unlike 
Peter King the previous winter) as any office ‘which at any time hereafter 
shall be created or erected’; they also agreed to the specific exclusion of 
officials of the Prize Office, who had been one of the targets of King’s bill 
of January 1705; and finally, in an effort to disarm or divide the country 
opposition, they conceded that the provisions of the amended clause 
should come into force not on the death of Anne but at the dissolution of the 
existing parliament. These concessions, though, were nothing like enough 
to conciliate a country interest which had now recognized the unusual 
strength of its bargaining position, and the Lords’ amendments were 
rejected in St. Stephen’s chapel on 4 February by 205 votes to 183.5 
There followed a fortnight’s deadlock, marked by formal conferences 
in the Painted Chamber between managers appointed by the two Houses, 
by furious informal wrangling, and by the growing conviction among leading 


1Camb. Univ. Libr., Add. MS. 7093 pp. 81-2, 127. 

2 Ibid. pp. 78, 84. 

*Brit. Mus., Loan 29/64/16: [Godolphin] to Secretary Harley, ‘Friday noon’ 
[25 Jan. 17061]. 

4С.9., xv. 123. 

* Ibid., p. 127. 
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ministers that the whole bill was in acute danger. The first glimmer of 
hope for the Court appeared on 11 February when the Lords’ reasons for 
continuing to insist on their original amendments to the ‘Whimsical 
clause’ were reported to the Lower House. Two of these reasons made 
some impression on the Country Whigs. One was the insistence on what 
the Lords called ‘the negative method’ of approach to the problem of 
‘influence’: which was that ‘there can be no safe or just way of making such 
alteration [in the terms of the Act of Settlement] but by naming expressly, 
and in certain and plain words, what officers ought to stand excluded from 
the House of Commons, and to repeal the general clause as to all others”.1 
This method, as we have seen, had been favoured by some country members 
in the past and had been responsible for what concrete succeases they had 
achieved since 1694. A more powerful argument adduced by the Lords 
was directed against the scale of the exclusions proposed by the clause, 
which it was estimated would involve something like 100 by-elections at 
the very time when the country needed a full and strong house of commons, 
and when the turmoil of elections, offering ‘a dangerous opportunity to all, 
that are disaffected, of disturbing the publick peace’, was most undesirable 
to good whigs and supporters of the Protestant Succession.? 

Having thus prepared the ground a little, the Junto lords, together with 
allies like Townshend and Cowper, sought private talks with leading 
Country Whigs as the best way of reaching a compromise. But progress 
was slow and the bargaining tough: ‘I have had this morning an acct. of a 
long tedious meeting betwixt the heads of the Whymsicalls & some Lords 
of our house”, the lord treasurer told Robert Harley on the 15th. 


The summ of it was that they would agree to the negative method proposed by 
the Lords provided they might exclude severall officers besides the prize office. \ 
The Lords told them they might exclude negatively whatever they would in the 
next reign provided they wd. not disturb the Queen in the present reign. T'his 
obliged them to take off their masque and they fairly told them, that was doing 
nothing at all and they shd. be laughed at. In short, after much wrangling they 
agreed to some additional heads to those I mentioned last night, none very 
material, but some of them very foolish. ‘The particulars I have given to Mr. 

Boyle? & Mr. Secy Hedges whom I have desired to shew them to you, & to take 

all of you as much pains as you can to agree this matter today, for nothing will 
be so uneasy to the Queen as losing this bill. . .* 

Later the same Friday the Court managed to gain a further breathing-space 

for the negotiators by getting the Commons to poetpone further discuseion 


1 [bid., p. 141: the italics are mine. The point here was that the Commons had 
named only those placemen who were to be included in the first Hanoverian parlia- 
ment. ‘This method of the Lords’, on the other hand (as the latter went on to 
explain), ‘ gives а fair opportunity of considering distinctly the nature of the office 
and weighing the reasans on both sides, before so hard a judgement is passed as 
that of excluding the officer from his seat in the House of Commons’, 

3 Ibid. 

* Chancellor of the exchequer. 

“Brit. Mus., Loan 29/64/35 : [Godolphin] to [Harley], ‘ Friday at 12’. 
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of the Lords’ amendments for an unspecified period. They did so by a 
majority of twenty-three in a House packed to the doors with 421 members 
(a fair indication of the intense excitement the affair had by now aroused); 
and this vote was to prove a crucial one, for it was over the subsequent 
weekend that the vital secessions from the Country Whig leadership were 
finally secured. ‘Sr Ri[chard] fainted at last in the pursuit’, wrote Sir 
John Cropley to General Stanhope, whose departure from Westminster at 
the height of the struggle to take ship for Spain had deprived the Whim- 
sicals of perhaps their most persuasive champion; ‘& Ro. Eyres unknown 
& I [inserted] 

to Peter King who stood his ground very firmly had trea- 
cherous[ly] made at my Ld Hallifaxes this bargain & in the most audacious 
as well as infamous manner that ever was seen in that house gave up his 
cause, his friends & himself . . .’.1 On the following Monday, 18 February, 
the ‘Whimsical clause’, defended to the last by Cropley, King, Sir William 
Ellis and other ‘patriots’, finally perished by eight votes in another House 
of well over 400.1 

But although the final victory clearly went to the Court, which had 
succeeded both in repealing the 1701 clause and in scotching an alternative 
which many ministerialists had prophesied would prove an intolerable 
‘cramp to the Prerogative’, it was by no means a total victory. Even a 
disappointed Cropley privately admitted that 


we lost it very honourably & advantagiously for England, for next to the carying 
it [the Whimsical clause] the Crown has made the greatest concessions that ever 
were obtaind.* You know the amendments of the Lds how little they offerd, 
meerly a stop to a future increase & the prize office, but now they have grantd 
the self same bill K[ing] W[illiam] refused on the throne & the Lds once in their 
house & tis to commence immediately wth several other articles.’ 


To bis patron, Lord Shaftesbury, Cropley supplied fuller details: 


The Court yesterday proposd an expedient for a clause to commence at the end 
of this parliament. It excludes in this manner: no offices to be erectd for the future 
for members to be in; no comm of the prizes; no sub-com of the prizes; no 
agents of regiments; no comptrollers of the accounts of the army; no com of 
wine license, transports, sick & woundd; no com of the navy in the out ports; 
no governours nor deputy governours of the plantations; no pensions durante 


1Chevening MSS.: 19 Feb. [1706]. (Transcript kindly lent by Dr. A. N. New- 
man.) 

! Ibid, Cf. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 4291 fo. 54. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 4291 fo. 43: Charles to Henry Davenant, 22 Jan. 1705[6]. 

*Not every ‘ Whimsical’ whig, it must be said, agreed with him. Thomas Johnson, 
for instance, wrote despondently: ‘The Lords have got their end, relating to the 
Regency bill—the Expedient is a jest as near as I can take it’. The Norris Papers, 
ed. T. Heywood (Chetham Soc., 1846), p. 147: to Richard Norris, London, 18 
Feb. 1705[6]. 

5 Chevening MSS.: Cropley to Stanhope, 19 Feb. 
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bene placito;! proviso that no more persons nor commisioners shall be at any 
time in any office than are at present or have been. 

Here comes the best. No man to take any place after his being electd a member 
of parliament, but accepting such a place shall make his election void . . .* Tis 
what we should last year have thought a great deal, but in exchang for our 
clause a very sorry matter. But our clause being in reversion and this in present 
makes it goe down. We shall have this good. Tis a foundation for more & I 
will defye any sessions to pass wthout bills & divisions agst the army & household.? 


With this last sentiment of Cropley’s Stanhope found himself in full 
agreement: ‘if they had taken our clause and given it with a good grace’, 
he considered, ‘it might have secured the Administration under this reign 
from anything of that kind, whereas they have now made a substantial 
precedent to alter even in this reign...’.4 These prophecies, however, were 
not at once realized. Country activity in the next few years was diverted 
into fresh channels, and there was a long lull in the campaign against 
‘influence’ between February 1706 and the winter of 1709-10. 

By that time the whigs, and especially the Junto, were firmly entrenched 
in office. And it was partly the extent of the Junto's domination over the 
house of commons, made still more complete by the exceptional discipline 
it exercised over its private following, and partly the disappointment of 
many backbenchers at the relatively alight impact which the Place clause 
of the Regency act appeared to have made since the dissolution in 1708,5 
which once more roused the country forces to action. The influx of Scottish 
members since the Union of 1707 and their general subservience to the 
Court, especially apparent in the session of 1708-9, had added to their 
anxiety. On 25 January 1710, therefore, at a time when the political world 
was seething with the ferment of the Sacheverell affair, Edward Wortley 
Montagu—who had been a tyro at the time of the struggle over ‘the clause’ f 
but had since emerged as a prominent figure among the Country Whigs— 
moved for leave to introduce a new bill ‘for securing the freedom of Parlia- 
ments’. In his speech? he gave expression to the real concern which 

1The first effect of these provisions, thought Charles Davenant, would be ‘not 
very hurtfull to the Court as excluding not above 12 or 14 of the Inferior Officers’. 
Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 4291 fo. 54: to Henry Davenant, 22 Feb. 1705[6]. 

18uch a placeman was, of course, to be eligible for re-election. This particular 
provision was to place a premium im future on appointments to offices in the inter- 
vals between parliaments, for in this case the beneficiaries did not have to stand 
again if they were successful at the general election. 

*Public Record Office, 30/24/20/114: [19 Feb. 1706], endorsed ‘Feb. 1705-6 
self-denying clause’. 

1p.R.O., 30/24/20/113; Stanhope to [Cropley], Plymouth, 24 Feb. 

! On 4 Feb. 1709 the Commons had appointed a committee to consider methods 
of making existing laws against plecemen and pensioners effective. See Parl. 
Hist., vi. 779-80. 

* He was first elected to the Commons, as a member for Huntingdon, in 1705. 

This is apparently the one printed in Parl. Hist., vi. 888-92. It is not attributed 
to Wortley Montagu but simply to an unnamed country member, but the fact that 
it begins ‘What I rise up for is to propose a bill . . .' makes the identification fairly 
certuin. 
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backbenchers on both sides still felt, justifiably or not, about the for- 
midable power of the Court interest in the Commons. 


If every gentleman’s office and employment were added to his namo as it is called 
over, every call of the House would put us on considering whether some new 
law is not wanting to lessen the number of such members as possess them. And 
I am afraid it would now appear to you that they are more numerous than ever, 
notwithstanding the several bills that have passed both Houses, and several 
others which have passed only this House; by which the sense of the Commons 
hath been so often declared . . . 


Wortley Montagu's bill saw the ‘negative method’, which the Lords 
had approved, once more abandoned and a return made to the principle 
of January 1706. Indeed the bill was almost a reincarnation of the Whimai- 
cal clause, except that it was to take effect from the termination of the current 
parliament and that a few more exceptions were made to the general 
disqualification—the favoured circle being extended to include up to 
five admiralty commissioners, the secretary of the treasury and fourteen 
instead of ten general and flag officers. A few concessions were made to 
the Court during the bill’s progress through the House; originally it was 
designed to allow about fifty employees of the Crown (including officers 
for life or by inheritance) to keep their seats, but after the Report stage on 1 
February it was reported that ‘they have now made it to exclude all but 
about threescore”.! Even then the government did everything in its power 
to destroy the bill before it came up to the Lords. This was the only Place 
bill in Anne’s reign to be taken to a vote at every possible stage in the House. 
There were six major divisions in the full House between 25 January and 
the third reading on 4 February, and another in committee where there was 
a huge attendance of 417.2 Apart from straight opposition, moreover, 
the Court resorted to various stratagems. James Lowther of Whitehaven, 
who had been elected for Cumberland with Junto support but who prided 
himself on not being 'tractable . . . in obeying the word of command' in 
the Commons, noted that ‘Those that are against the Bill have try’d all 
ways to blog it. First they try'd to exclude all officers, then to exclude 
offrs. for life as wel as during pleasure, & yet always endeavour'd to throw 
out the whole Bill & во not exclude апу’? But the country interest received 
some formidable backing in the debates, some of it from predictable 
quarters like Stanbope and Sir Peter King,* but some from unexpected 
sources—from Sir Joseph Jekyll and Richard Hampden, for instance, who 
had normally supported the Junto line in the Commons, and from the ex- 


1Cumb. and Westmld. Record Office, Lonsdale MSS. : James Lowther to William 
Gilpin, 2 Feb. 1709[10]. 

* Ibid.: 31 Jan. 1710; C.F., xvi. 278—94 passim. 

*Cumb. and Westmld. Record Office, Lonsdale MSS.: to Gilpin, 2 Feb., 8 
June 1710. 

‘A. Boyer, History of the Life and Reign of Queen Anne (1722), р. 447; C.F. 


xvi. 278. 
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Secretary Robert Harley! And although its majority was gradually 
whittled down by persistent government canvassing (it slipped from sixty- 
six on 25 January down to thirty-two on the 31st and finally as low as twenty- 
two on the question ‘that the bill do pass’*) it proved sufficient. 

In the end, therefore, the Court was forced to fall back on the unpopular 
expedient of leaving the house of lords to apply the coup de grâce. The 
ministers were not kept long in suspense. The queen was persuaded to 
attend the first reading in the Upper House on 9 February, and after a 
perfunctory half-hour's debate? in which independent peers of both 
parties showed their distaste for the measure—Lord North and Grey and the 
earl of Scarborough both speaking against it—and Lord Wharton threw the 
full weight of the Junto into the government scales, the bill was refused a 
second reading without even the formality of a division. ‘I cant but think 
a good many of those that were for throwing it out’, observed Lowther, ‘wil 
wish for it in a few years’.* But not even he can possibly have anticipated 
the astonishing turn of events which took place two years later. 

Even in 1711 there was no more than a hint of what was to come. During 
the last four years of Anne the impetus of the country offensive which had 
been mounted in January 1710 under a whig administration was maintained 
equally strongly, for some time at least, under the tory ministry of Robert 
Harley, earl of Oxford, and in an overwhelmingly tory house of commons. 
In each of the four sessions between November 1710 and July 1714 a 
fresh Place bill was introduced, all of them more or less carbon copies of 
the one originally brought in by Wortley Montagu, who remained in the 
van of the attack right up to 1713 although by now most of his support 
came from the High Tory independents rather than from the attenuated 
ranks of the whigs. Except for this last factor! the pattern of the campaign 
of 1710-11 was much the same as that of January-February 1710. The bill 
itself excepted the same officers, with the negligible addition of three 
Scottish placemen ;* despite the apprehensions of some country stalwarts,’ 
the Court fought it rather less hard in the Commons (there were only two 
divisions this time instead of seven, the first of which was a token affair? 


1C.3., xvi. 278; The Wentworth Papers, ed. J. J. Cartwright (1883), p. 106; Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Portland MSS., iv. 531: Abigail to Edward Harley, 26 Jan. 1710. 

*The final division was 197 votes for the bill and 175 against. C.¥., xvi. 294. 

*N. Luttrell, À Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs, 1678-1714 (Oxford, 
1857), vi. 544- 

Lords Journals, xix. 62 ; Boyer, Hist. of Life and Reign of Queen Anns (1722), p. 447; 

Cumb. and Westmld. Record Office, Lonsdale MSS. : Lowther to Gilpin, rx Feb. 

*And even in Dec. 1710, according to the Hanoverian Resident, it was the whigs 
who ‘ont porté la pomme de discorde dans la Chambre’. Staatsarchiv Hannover, 
Cal. Br. 24 England 99 fo. 17: Kreienberg to Hanover, London, 8/19 Dec. 

* Vir. the lord advocate, the Lord Chief Register and the solicitor-general in 
Scotland. See Hist. MSS. Comm., House of Lords MSS., new ser., ix. 86. 

"Auchmar MSS.: Mungo Graham, M.P. to duke of Montrose, 7 Dec. 1710. 
„м кеке е E eed caue tie un À pipere 
for the period 1707-16 now at Auchmar, Drymen, Stirlingshire. 

t Ibid., Graham to Montrose, 21 Dec. 
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while the second, at the third reading, saw the ministry decisively defeated 
by 235 votes to 1431); but it once again made an all-out effort to crush it in 
the Lords, and as in 1710 the bill was denied even a second reading there, 
receiving its quietus to the accompaniment of some barbed comment 
from Harley’s lieutenant, Lord Poulet, on the irresponsibility of the 
country members.* Yet there was just one mildly disturbing development 
from the point of view of the Court. Since Anne’s accession only Peter 
King’s ‘Exclusion bill’ of February 1705 had received any countenance 
from the whig Junto.* But this time a few of the opposition whig peers, 
including some who had been adamant in the past against permitting any 
significant erosion of the government interest in the Lower House, forced 
a division; and though it was a half-hearted affair,“ one speech, delivered 
by Lord Sunderland, contained behind its façade of irony a half-veiled 
threat that next time the Lords might not prove quite the insurmountable 
obstacle that they had been for во long to measures of this nature. ‘The 
Commons’, he remarked, ‘have of late years sent up this Bill for form-sake, 
and only to throw the odium of its being lost on the House of Peers; and 
therefore your Lordships ought at least to give it a Second Reading, to let 
the Commons know that if they should send it up once more, the Lords will 
take them at their word, and pass it’. 


‘William Salt Library, Stafford, MS. Diary of Sir Arthur Kaye, pp. 1-2, 29 
Jan. 1711; Staatsarchiv Hannover, Cal, Br. 24 England 99 fo. 96: Kreienberg, 
зо Jan./1o Feb.; C.5., xvi. 471. 

Kaye's summary of the arguments used in the debate on the third reading is 
worth recording. ‘The chief objections were, its leasening the interest, the power 
& as some improperly call’d it, the prerogative of the Crown; that it inferr'd, wt. 
wee ought not to suppose, the Crown & people to have different interests, as if 
gentlemen in places cou'd not serve both at the same time; that it wd be ill taken by 
the Queen that such a Bill shou'd now pass, in such a Ministry & such a Parl. wch 
wou'd never be allowed in the late Administration, and that it wd give the Whigs 
an opportunity of making their court again by opposing it here and throwing it out 
in another place. But those who were for it said, the Bill show'd sufficiently the 
respect the House bore to the Crown by allowing so many exceptions; that it cou'd 
be no inconvenience to it, under a good Prince, who having no other view then the 
true interest of the subject, wou'd not stund in need of any corrupt partie in the 
house, when he wou'd have the united hearts of all, nor with a good Ministry, 
who shou'd act upon right reason with honour & integrity, who wou'd not want to 
be supported ; but as so great a number of people so influenced might lift their heads 
up against the Crown as well as against the power & prerogative of the Prince, 
as wee had seen in a late instance, it cou'd never be for the true interest of either 
to have the House liable to such corruptions . . .; end tho tis true, it wd not prevent 
private pensions . - it wd at loast take off part of the inconvenience, by stopping 
the current at least of опе evill, wch at present flowed upon you in two . 

*Hist. MSS. Comm., Portland MSS., iv. 657. There was a small compensation 
for theso members later in the session when a clause was successfully inserted in the 
Post Office act (9 Anne, c. 11) disqualifying the joint postmasters-general forthwith 
from membership of the House. 

* Brit. Mus., Loan 29/192 fo. 34: Dyer's Newsletter, 8 Feb. 1704[5]. 

“Hist. MSS. Comm., House of Lords MSS., new ser., ix. 86. 

* Boyer, Hist. of Life and Reign of Queen Anne (1722), p. 488. 
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A year later the possibility at which the junior lord of the Junto had 
half-jocularly hinted suddenly became a most disturbing reality. For a 
few days in February 1712 ‘the influence of the Crown’ came nearer to 
suffering a crippling blow than at any time since Sir Edward Hussey intro- 
duced the first Self-Denying bill in 1692. There were two main causes of 
the criais, one connected with the climate of opinion in the political world 
at large concerning the whole question of ‘influence’, the other bound up 
with the party struggle. Early in February there were signs of a striking 
resurgence of country antagonism towards the Court; not merely in the 
Commons, where a new Place bill designed to cut down the number of 
suspected government ‘dependants’ from 150 to just over 600 passed, 
significantly, with the minimum of opposition,’ but in political circles 
generally, both in and outside Westminster. ‘The scandal of corruption’ 
had become the talking-point of the moment, and rumours circulated 
every day round the coffee-houses of men who ‘were not only bribed for a 
whole session, but had new bribes for particular votes'.* At the same time 
the whigs had reached a critical stage in their great effort to overthrow the 
Oxford ministry by discrediting its peace policy. Their main attack had 
been repulsed at the beginning of January, following the block creation of 
twelve new peers by the queen over the Christmas recess. But they still 
had an outside chance of success in the house of lords, where for once the 
Scottish peers were wavering in their allegiance to the government; and 
the whigs thought that the passing of the Place bill, with all its concomitant 
embarrassments for the Court, might conceivably force open the door 
which was so nearly closed against them. To achieve it the Junto lords 
were now prepared, for the first time in the reign, to mortgage their own 
future freedom of action if necessary. For a brief while the issue hung 
precariously in the balance. An opposition majority of twenty-one at the 
second reading seemed to spell disaster for the Court and triumph at last 
for the untiring champions of the country interest in parliament. Oxford 
and his colleagues, however, whipped up every possible supporter and 
every available proxy in time for the meeting of the Grand Committee of 
the Lords on 29 February. There the prime minister planned to submit an 
amendment which, by making the act effective from the end of the reign 
instead of from the end of the existing parliament in 1713, would draw its 
teeth and make the Junto lords unwilling to pursue it further. The whigs 
fought the amendment bitterly; but at the crucial moment a number of 
their Scottish and tory allies deserted to the government, which carried its 
point in the end by seventy-five votes to seventy.? 

February 29th 1712 represents the high-water mark of the Place cam- 
paigns of Anne’s reign. Thereafter the tide ebbed steadily, at least in the 


1Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 17677 FFF fo. 85: l'Hermitage to the States-General, 
29 Feb./11 March 1712. 

1G. Burnet, À History of My Own Times (6 vals., Oxford, 1833), vi. 113-14. 

3Hist. MSS. Comm., House of Lords MSS., new ser., іх. 202-3; Brit. Mus., 
Add. MS. 17677 FFF fos. 91-2; Swift, Journal to Stella, 29 Feb.; Burnet, vi. 114. 
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house of commons. Wortley Montagu’s last bill, in 1713, was received 
with noticeably less enthusiasm, and a rather desperate attempt by the 
Country Whigs to force it past the Lords by ‘tacking’ it to the Malt Tax 
bill was heavily defeated.! After this the measure died a lingering death 
in the Commons. In the last parliament of the reign the withering of 
genuine country zeal, at a time when party issues dominated men’s minds, 
is illustrated by the very different treatment meted out to Sir Joseph 
Martyn and James Murray, two members of the house of commons recently 
appointed Commissaries to negotiate a new trade agreement with France, 
compared with the fate suffered by Sir Henry Belasyse two years earlier. 
In each case the members concerned were tories, being judged by a pre- 
dominantly tory House, and all three unquestionably held ‘new’ offices in 
the sense that those who had drafted the Place clause of the Regency bill 
understood that term. But while Belasyse in 1712 was unseated, Martyn 
and Murray were confirmed in their seats in April 1714 by what appears 
to have been a fairly straight party vote.* 

It is true that in this same parliament a new Place bill was sponsored by 
a group of former March Club men, led by Sir Arthur Kaye. Since its 
promoters were all Hanoverian tories? neither the whigs nor the Court 
were prepared to antagonize them at a time when such men held the key 
to the political situation in the Commons, and it may well have been for 
this reason that the measure was allowed to go through all its stages without 
a single division in the Lower House, where it passed in little more than 
three weeks.* Although one observer described the ‘chief design’ of the 
new bill as being ‘to prevent the sea and land officers, who take pay, from 
laying taxes on the subject’,® it was in essentials almost identical to its four 
immediate predecessors,* and to judge from lack of contemporary interest 


1C.F., xvii. 308, 352, 354; Berkshire Record Office, Trumbull MSS. Alphab. 
Series, vol. LI: T. Bateman to Sir W. Trumbull, 15 May 1713. Even then some of 
the votes the ''l'ackers? mustered were Scottish votes, aimed at wrecking the Malt 
Tax, rather than country votes directed towards furthering the Place bill. See 
Hist. MSS. Comm., Polwarth MSS., i. 10: [G. Baillie] to [Marchmont], 16 May 
1713. 

*The majority in their favour was 189-115. See C.¥., xvii. 577: 19 Apr. The 
majority in Feb. 1712 against Belasyse, М.Р. for Durham City, who had been 
appointed a commissioner to enquire into the state of the forces in the Peninsula, 
had been 182-99. Ibid., p. 91. 

A third tory member, Frederick Herne, had been appointed a Trade Commissary 
at the same time as Martyn and Murray. But whereas both the latter had success- 
fully applied to their constituents for re-election in March 1714 Herne had already 
given up (or lost) his seat at Dartmouth before the Commons’ vote on the nature 
of the new appointments was taken in April. 

"Apart from Kaye they were Charles Cholmondeley, M.P. for Cheshire, Lord 
Downe, M.P. for Yorkshire, and Robert Heysham, М.Р. for Lancaster. C.5., xvii. 
493. The March Club, founded in March 1712, had been patronized by tories 
who combined strong country principles with zeal for the legal succession. 

“Ibid., xx March-s Apr. 1714. 

* Luttrell, vi. 725. 

*Hist. MSS. Comm., House of Lords MSS., new ser., x. 278. 
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in the measure—few political correspondents in March-April 1714 favour 
it with so much as a mention—its supporters anticipated no repetition of 
the quixotic behaviour of the Lords in 1712. Success in the Lords seemed 
all the less to be expected because the whig peers, following the queen’s 
critical illness at the end of 1713, were more than ever preoccupied with 
securing their reversionary interest in the successor. 

However, there was a last surprise in store for the country politicians. 
Against all expectation a number of tories, most of them Hanoverians, 
joined with the whig peers to support the bill. A government attempt to 
prevent its commitment was defeated by sixty-one votes to fifty-six on 
14 April! and on the 17th a Court manoeuvre similar to that which had 
succeeded in 1712 (postponing the operation of the act until after the 
queen’s death) was thwarted by a majority of five. Before the bill came 
out of the Grand Committee to receive its third reading on the same day, 
both sides seem to have combed the precincts of Westminster Palace for 
every available peer. The Court mustered five more and the opposition 
two; but since the Court peers carried nineteen proxies to the opposition’s 
seventeen, the votes when the final question was put ‘that the bill do pass 
into law’ were absolutely equal.* ‘Semper praesumitur pro negante took 
place’, recorded the Clerk of the House; and so, by the narrowest parlia- 
mentary margin possible, the last Place bill of Anne’s reign—a bill which 
would have had the effect of reducing the number of placemen and serving 
officers in the first Hanoverian house of commons by well over half—failed. 
It may be that the government’s escape was even more fortuitous than the 
mere figures suggest, for one observer maintained that ‘had not one of the 
Bishop’s been detained out of the House longer than usual by the strangury’ 
the single extra vote which the opposition needed would actually have been 
secured.? 

The final act was anti-climax. In the first parliament of George I the 
last of the old-style Place bills made its bow. It was brought in by Sir 
John Cope in June 1715, with the support of one other Country Whig 
and three Hanoverian tories.‘ It reached the Lords towards the end of 
July where almost immediately it was forgotten in the emergency of the ’15 
Rebellion. It was the following April before the Commons gave the peers 
a gentle reminder of its existence, but after receiving a second reading the 
bill lay on the table of the Lords for several weeks until the prorogation of 
parliament on 26 June quietly anaesthetized it." The Commons had 
probably anticipated its fate, for on 25 April, when the Septennial bill was 

1 Ibid. 

169-69. 

Ibid., p. 279; Wentworth Papers, pp. 371-2: Newsletter to Lord Strafford, 
20 Apr. 1714. Cf. Hist. MSS. Comm., House of Lords MSS., new ser., x, intro. 
p. xxviii for the curious confusion over the recording of the votes in the final division 
in the М8. minutes of the house of lords. 

“Thomas Onslow, Robert Heyaham, Ralph Freeman and Sir Arthur Kaye. 
See C.f., xviii. 135. 

* Ibid., pp. 135-230 passim, р. 418; L.F., xx. 326, 337, 341. 
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due to be debated in committee, the country members on both sides had a 
final fling. ‘They moved that the committee should ‘have leave to receive 
a clause to disable persons from being chose members of either House of 
Parkament,! who have pensions during pleasure or any number of years 
from the Crown’. The tellers for the minority in the subsequent division— 
the motion was defeated by almost two to one—were the two knights of 
the shire for Cumberland, the tory Gilfred Lawson and our old whig 
acquaintance James Lowther. This time, however, the blow of defeat was 
softened when the ministry promptly brought in its own bill to disqualify 
pensioners for a term of years from sitting in the house of commons. 
Three days before the prorogation the Lords gave their assent to this bill? 
and in doing so, without knowing it, brought to an end a distinctive phase 
in the political history of the early eighteenth century. 

After 1716, to quote Miss Kemp,? ‘the period of almost annual Place 
Bills came to an end’; and although there were isolated periods of revival 
in the Walpole era, marked by further restrictive legislation in 1734 and 
1742, ‘the influence of the Crown’ did not again become a major political 
issue, as opposed to a stock-in-trade of opposition debaters, until it was 
taken up as a battle-cry by the Rockingham whigs in the seventeen-seventies 
and seventeen-eighties. Moreover, the new and highly important en- 
croachments on ‘influence’ made from 1782 onwards were mostly the 
result of Economical Reform, a quite different approach to the problem 
from that envisaged by the ‘patriots’ of Queen Anne’s reign. 

What, then, did the country agitation of the early eighteenth century 
achieve? Most of its concrete gains were owed to the one great coup of 
the ‘Whimsical Whigs’. Embodied in the Regency act of 1706, and con- 
firmed by a similar act passed in 1708 after the Union with Scotland,‘ they 
admittedly fell far short of the highest hopes of the Whimsicals. Yet they 
were nonetheless substantial, on paper at least. Together with the Post 
Office act of 1711 and the Pensions act of 1716, the legislation of 1706-8 


1My italics. 

*C.F., xviii. 430-1, 459-60, 468. 

* Кешр, р. 64. 

“This act, 6 Anne с. 41, was not passed in 1707 as is commonly thought (cf. 
Select Statutes, Cases and Documents, 1660-1832, ed. Sir C. Grant Robertson (8th 
edn., 1947), p. 179; W. C. Costin and J. Steven Watson, The Law and Working of 
the Constitution: Documents 1660-1914 (1952), i. ІІІ). It was not introduced into 
the house of commons until Jan. 1708, and it is interesting that the government, 
afraid of making ‘each paragraph liable to the disputes formerly raised, and perhaps 
to new сауа’, at first contemplated ‘an Act of Confirmation only, with no other 
alteration than inserting Great Britain instead of England’ (J. Vernon, Letters 
illustrative of the reign of William III, ed. С.Р. R. James (3 vols., 1841), iii. 305). 
In the event this device was not required, and the differences between the new act 
of 1708 and the earlier one of 1706, except for ‘one or two in favour of the Scotch’ 
and 332), were trifling. One fresh clause specifically exempted Commissioners 

the Equivalent from being excluded from the house of commons as ‘new officers’. 
ounce a Е рО Co 
and Place clauses of the Act of Settlement embodied in the 1706 act. 
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added new categories to the civil offices already (from 1694) declared in- 
compatible with the holding of a seat in the house of commons, and at the 
same time removed from the House the two types of pensioner most vul- 
nerable to Court pressure. Moreover clause 24 of the 1708 act did appear 
to provide fairly effectively against one of the worst fears of the country 
gentlemen, the rapid escalation of ‘influence’ through the expansion of 
the Civil Service and the multiplication of new offices. 

In reality, though, the gains were less impressive than they seemed, and 
the fervour with which the Place bills of 1710-12 were promoted in the 
Commons leaves no room for doubt that this was soon realized. For one 
thing, not everyone appointed to a ‘new office’ was automatically dis- 
qualified in practice, as the cases of Martyn and Murray in 1714 showed. 
Also, if the country interest cherished any hope that large numbers of 
placemen, forced to seek re-election under clause 25 of the second Regency 
act, would be rejected by their constituents, they were soon disillusioned. 
The Court had suffered an occasional shock in the second half of Anne’s 
reign, notably when the newly-appointed master of the household, Sir 
William Pole, was thrown out at a by-election in Devon in 1712.1 But an 
unopposed return had proved much the likeliest contingency in the cir- 
cumstances. Most borough electors were only too well aware of the 
advantages of being represented by a member who had some pull with the 
ministry to spare much thought for the health of the body politic. Again, 
the aggravated problem of the invasion of the Commons by officers of the 
armed forces remained completely unsolved, although the end of the 
Spanish Succession war gradually brought its own measure of relief here 
in the natural course of events. Finally, what was perhaps the biggest 
loop-hole of all for future exploitation, the power of the Court to ‘oblige’ 
M.P.s by conferring places, preferments and commissions not on them but 
on their relatives, friends, neighbours and clients, remained wide open in 
1716; indeed, the leading Country Whigs and Tories of the early eighteenth 
century seem to have been curiously unconcerned with this aspect of the 
problem of ‘influence’—an aspect which only Economical Reform could 
remedy in the end. 

The Place campaigns of 1702-16, therefore, applied a brake to the ‘in- 
fluence of the Crown’ but did little more. To the historian, however, their 
interest lies not only in their net result but in the paradoxical features of 
their story. For instance, during Anne’s reign, when country zeal was still 


1For other instances see A. B. Beaven, ‘List of opposed elections on taking 
office’, Eng. Hist. Rev., xxvi (1911), 140. 

2The anxiety of prospective placemen, as general elections approached, to have 
their appointments made between the dissolution of one parliament and the choice 
of the next was more often due to a natural wish to be spared the trouble and ex- 
pense of a second election, even of an uncontested one, than to the fear of defeat 
in such a contingency. See, e.g., Hist. MSS. Comm., Portland MSS., iv. 575, 
591, 602: Thomas Conyers, Lady Oglethorpe and Charles Caesar to Harley, 25 
Aug., 6 Sept., 28 Sept. 1710; Brit. Mus., Loan 29/138: Sir Simon Harcourt to the 
same, 27 Sept. 1710 (cf. Portland MSS., iv. 608). 
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high, the political system was in fact providing two checks of its own against 
the domination of the house of commons by the court, both more effective 
in practice than any legislation which found its way on to the statute book. 
One was triennial elections, which meant frequent changes in the com- 
position of the House,! while the other was the pull of party principles and 
party loyalties, which quite often proved stronger than the disciplines 
imposed by office. It is ironical that the attacks on ‘influence’ should have 
lost their impetus after 1716, at precisely the time when the first check 
disappeared and the second was already diminishing in force. The Septen- 
nial act of 1716 created a far stabler Political world than had existed for 
two decades, an atmosphere in which ‘influence’ could breed and flourish, 
while the decline of party rivalry, after the tories had ceased to be genuine 
competitors for power, put a new premium on the value of place to the 
Crown and its leading ministers as a counter in the political game. 

But there is a still greater irony about the attack on ‘the influence of the 
Crown’ between 1702 and 1716. At no stage did it seriously concern 
itself with the problem of the management of the house of lords by the 
Court. Yet here office-holders and pensioners together represented a far 
higher proportion of the active membership of the House than did their 
counterparts in the Commons.* Furthermore, it was the most formidable 
weapon which the Crown possessed in the house of lords, the power to 
make new creations, which in the end frustrated the efforts of the country 
members to secure that measure of ‘freedom’ in the Commons which they 
craved. For the tiny margins by which the Place bills of 1712 and 1714 
both failed in the Upper House would certainly have been eliminated but 
for the reinforcement of the Court party in the last two and a half years of 
Anne’s reign by Oxford’s ‘dozen’—the unprecedented block creation of 
twelve new peers over the Christmas recess of 1711-12. Thus by this 
most dubious of constitutional expedients the smooth working of the 
eighteenth-century constitution, which owed so much to the lubricant of 
‘influence’ in preserving good relations between executive and legislature, 
was indirectly ensured. 

С. 8. HOLMES 


1Counting the last parliament elected in William’s reign which continued in 
session for a while after Anne came to the throne, and the first ‘Parliament of 
Great Britain” of 1707-8, Anne actually met 7 different parliaments in 12 years, 
though that of 1707-8 was only technically different as far as the English and Welsh 
members were concerned. 

*In Feb. 1714, for instance, some 50 peers occupied places of profit and a further 
18 held unpaid offices of trust (mainly lieutenancies and seats at the privy council 
table) at a time when the total membership of the house of lords was 179. Moreover, 
the average daily attendance of peers during the 1714 session (the highest, inciden- 
tally, since 1689) was only 87, and since office-holders were naturally among the 
most regular attenders, the basic strength of the Court's position was at all times 
formidable. 


Charles Abbot and the Public Records: the 
First Phase’ 


CHARLES ABBOT, 1st Baron Colchester,? was one of the most distinguished 
ornaments of the Administrative Revolution.’ A typical ‘man of business’ 
of the eighteenth century, he was impelled to effect reforms out of a pure 
zeal for efficiency and a distaste for complexity, muddle, and waste. His 
dogmas were of the fewest, his politics of the mildest, his utterances felici- 
tous and never flashy. Perceptive contemporaries acknowledged that he 
was the antithesis of Goldsmith’s Burke. ‘You have had’, said J. A. Park, 
writing on the last day of the century, ‘the merit of extending your views 
for the public good to projects of lasting importance to their interests, 
instead of engroesing all your time in the transient politics of the day’. 
Yet—possibly for this very reason—he is little remembered. It may even 
be doubted whether many would recognize him as the author of the first 
Census Act. Fewer still would recall that he helped to create the London 
Docks. To the Grigg Committee of 1954 he was only ‘a member of 
Parliament’.® 

When this story begins Abbot was thirty-eight. He had had a legal 
training of a rigour and variety unusual for the time. To the customary 
studies of an Oxford undergraduate he had added a year’s sojourn at 
Geneva, where he had secured a doctorate in civil law. Returning to England 
and to Oxford he was elected to a Vinerian scholarship and later to a 
Vinerian fellowship. In 1783, in between the two elections, he was called 
to the bar and practised for eleven years. Finding the life too strenuous— 
a strange admission for such a man to make—he abandoned practice and 
secured the Clerkship of the Rules in the King’s Bench, one of the senior 
offices on the plea side of that court. In 1795 he entered parliament as 
member for Helston. 


1Thanks are due to Miss Joan Gibbs for helpfully commenting on the draft of 
this article. 

*Created 1816. 

* For lives see D.N.B. and memoir prefixed to The Diary and Correspondence of 
Charles Abbot, Lord Colchester, ed. Charles Abbot and Lord Colchester (3 vols., 
1861). Abbot's papers together with the original diary are in the Public Record 
Office in the class called Gifts and Deposits, Colchester Papers (P.R.O. 30/9). The 
diary or ‘journal’ is in several volumes of which that for 1797-1800 forms Vol. 32 
and that for 1801-5 Vol. 33 of that class. There is much detail in the original diary 
which is omitted from the published version. In this article the two are referred to 

1 as ‘MS. Journal’ and ‘ Diary’. 
“In MS. Journal. Park was at the time vice-chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. 
5 Rep. of Cites. on Departmental Recs. [Cmd. 9163], p. 8. Н. C. (1953-4). ХІ, 464. 
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One of his first acts on taking up his duties in the King’s Bench was to 
overhaul the records of his office, which had formerly been kept in ‘a 
ruinous garret’ in the Temple. In order that this work of reorganization 
might be completed with professional competence, he added to his staff a 
clerk qualified in Latin and court hand, in which of course the records had 
been written up to 1731. The records were arranged and then placed in 
new quarters in Symonds Inn on the east side of Chancery Lane.! Besides 
this, Abbot gave instructions that the general Rules and Orders made 
by the court on the plea side since 1731 should be copied into a register and 
published, and that the register should be kept open for the reception of 
future orders of the same sort, so that the work of extraction would not 
have to be repeated in future.* He also arranged that an alphabetical index 
to the Rules in particular causes should be started.? 

In his first year in parliament Abbot began to interest himself in two 
causes relating to official documents. These were the continuance of 
temporary laws and the promulgation of the statutes. The statute book at 
this time was encumbered by much obsolete legislation. Spent laws 
remained unrepealed; laws, in form temporary, were continued from year 
to year. Although, since James I’s time, a standing committee had had all 
temporary laws under review, it had not, since the Restoration, acted very 
effectively. Inspired no doubt by Abbot himself, a Select Committee of 
the Commons was appointed to try to reduce this chaos into order. The 
committee, set up on 12 April 1796 under Abbot’s chairmanship, examined 
the whole and discovered that between 400 and 500 statutes had expired 
and that 150 more were expiring. When it reported on 12 May it recom- 
mended that in eacb session the Expiring Laws Committee should examine 
all the statutes, transfer to the register of expired laws those that were 
spent, and enter in the register of expiring lawe those that were temporary. 
À small detail to which the committee also attended was the numbering 
of the statutes; it was declared that the chapter number ought hence- 
forth to be embodied in the statute itself.* The Original Acts, however, 
did not bear these numbers until 1903. 

The Expiring Laws Committee had found its task much hampered by 
the defective state of the text of the statutes. Some statutes or parts of 
statutes were unprinted; documents that were not statutes at all were 
printed as statutes; the style of statutes both past and present was often 
‘verbose, tautologous and obscure’. What was, in the committee’s eyes, 

1 Diary, i, p. xvii. 

*The original is in the Public Record Office: King’s Bench (Plea Side), Mis- 
cellaneous Books (K.B. 139) Vol. 74. The Rules were published in 1795 as Rules 
and Orders on the Plea Side of the Court of King's Bench with an introduction by 
Abbot. 

*'T'his appears to be a series of indexes in the class called Entry Books of Rules 
(P.R.O. 125) of which the first is Vol. 179 for 1792-3 [Ind. 7622]. The series ends 
in 1798-9 just before Abbot gave up the Clerkship of the Rules. Presumably his 
succeseor abandoned it. 

*Commons' Journals, li. 570, 702 sq. 
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really required was a complete revision and consolidation of the statutes. 
As a first step towards that end a new edition of the existing statutes ought 
to be undertaken. To this theme Abbot reverted in a letter to his friend 
Speaker Addington of 15 October 1796, offering his services if it should 
ever be decided to prepare such an edition by co-operative effort? The 
main purpose of the letter, however, was to urge that the methods of 
promulgating the statutes should be improved, a need to which the 
iring Laws Committee had already drawn attention. Addington 
replied that Abbot, having brought the matter forward, was the best 
person to pursue it.5 Accordingly Abbot found himself the chairman of 
another select committee, set up on 2 November.‘ In consequence of the 
findings of this committee, which reported on 5 December, the system of 
classifying, printing and distributing statutes was completely overhauled. 
The procedure used for conducting these and similar enquiries® is, of 
course, one that is now completely obsolete. Nothing of this kind would 
today be investigated by a parliamentary select committee. Either the 
enquiries would form a part of ordinary administrative business, or a 
departmental committee would be set up, composed mostly of people 
outside parliament and served by permanent officials. In either event the 
initiative would be taken by a Minister of the Crown. In the late eighteenth 
century, however, Ministers could rarely be relied upon to institute such 
enquiries. Indeed, if they had tried to do so, it would probably have been 
found that they lacked the staff to follow them through. ‘Ministers in their 
separate departments’, said Addington, referring to the Promulgation 
Committee, ‘could [not] be warranted to authorize any undertaking upon 
the subject." It was, therefore, left to those private Members who were 
by temperament neither idle nor partizan, and who also poasessed an ample 
private income, to devote themselves to these causes which it seems to us 
the executive itself should have espoused. Abbot was one of these. T'o 
his energy every page of his journal testifies, while his prosperity may be 
judged from the fact that at this time he was drawing from his office in 
King’s Bench an average net profit of over £2,500 in the values of the day.* 
Such private members in the age of Pitt behaved rather as the more active 


1 [bid., p. 704. 

*Devon Record Office, Addington Papers, J 75/452. 

з Diary, і. 68-9. 

4C.F., Ш. 92, 157. For the report see Reports from Committees of the House of 
Commons (1803), xiv. 119 (hereinafter referred to as ‘ First Series’). 

"The resolutions upon this subject as agreed by both Lords and Commons in 
1797 will be found in C.7., liii. 165, 169. The whole question was re-examined by 
another select committee in 1801 of which Abbot was also the chairman: C.f., 
lvi. 92. For its report see ‘ First Series”, xiv. 138, and for consequential action see 
C.3., lvi. 324, 501, 526. For the classifications which respectively resulted from the 
findings of the two committees, see M. F. Band, ‘Acts of parliament’, Archives, iii 
(1957-8), 212. 

*E.g. upon the price of corn (1795): C.F., li. 19. 

1 Diary, i. 68-9. 

*! M8. Journal, 24 Dec. 1800. 
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members of a voluntary or learned society do today. If such people feel a 
‘concern’ to reform something, their fellow-members are likely to be 
acquiescent. It is, however, necessary to make sure that the chairman 
is equally agreeable. Hence the constant discussions which Abbot had 
to have with Addington, as Speaker, whenever the urge to reform beset him. 

On 13 March 1797 Abbot took on the far more exacting duty of presiding 
over the Select Committee on Finance, appointed that day. The committee 
presented its first report a few days later and its thirty-sixth and last on 
27 June 1798 :1 of this sequence Abbot was sole author of four. The work 
of this committee gave its chairman a stupendous insight into the doings of 
all the revenue departments and to some extent their records, and familiar- 
ized him with the techniques of securing information by questionnaire. 
The chairmanship of all three committees had also taught him another 
lesson, namely, that official investigations cannot be successfully completed 
merely by digesting returns but demand also the conduct of historical 
research. The first Report of the Finance Committee, which Abbot wrote 
himself, surveyed the achievements of previous committees of the same 
sort, and the reports of the Temporary Laws Committee and the Promul- 
gation Committee, especially the former, contain a great deal of historical 
information. Indeed the preparation of the Promulgation report forced 
him to visit the British Museum where he looked not only at printed books 
but at manuscripts in the Harleian collection.? It seems likely, too, that he 
also learned at this time how heavily such enquiries must rely upon the 
knowledge of individual experts.‘ 

The spring and summer of the following year saw Abbot engaged in 
investigating the copper trade and the port of London. Select committees 
were appointed on both, indeed on the port there were two committees in 
succession.* Abbot sat on all three and presided over the second Port of 
London Committee, of whose report he was in part the author.* 

No sooner had that report been presented than Abbot’s thoughts began 
to turn to the public records, the state of which had struck him long before 
as ‘requiring attention'." The first sign of his practical interest was dis- 
played i in a letter of 31 July from Thomas Astle, the palaeographer, answer- 
ing one from Abbot of the 23rd.8 Astle, then in his sixty-fourth year, had 
been keeper of the records in the Tower since 1783, where, in 1790, he had 
discovered the Tower set of Hundred Rolls. The principal theme of this 
correspondence was the translation of Domesday Book, to which Abbot 
regarded the Hundred Rolls as a kind of thirteenth-century sequel. The 
broader topic of the welfare of the public records had evidently been raised 

ІС.9., lii. 445; liii. 705. The reports are in ‘First Series’, xii, xiii. 

1 Diary, i. 102. * Ibid., pp. 54-5. 

‘Probably it was through his work on the Finance Committee that he got to know 
and to admire Thomas Irving, inspector general of the customs: ibid., pp. 96, 97, 
156, 169, 177; MS. Journal, 13 July 1800. 

*C.J., Ixiv. 403, 520 (Copper Trade); ibid., pp. 498, 570, 727 (Port of London). 

* Diary, i. 185. "MS. Journal, Recapit. of 1799. 
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as well. Agreeing with whatever it was Abbot had said, Astle added that 
the subject ‘would form a long chapter’. 

Having apparently secured the support of so distinguished an expert as 
Astle, Abbot turned next to Addington, with whom on 1 October he had 
an important conversation.! Abbot opened this skilfully with a reference 
to the exchequer records with which, through his work on the Finance 
Committee, he had grown familiar. Addington rejoined that the records 
of the house of commons also required attention and said that a ‘Dr. 
Laurence’ had recently urged the publication of ‘those in the Tower’. 
Abbot thereupon began to argue that parliament ought to take the question 
up in the next session, which would be free from any other important 
enquiry, and appoint a select committee. If this were the right course, 
two preliminaries were needful: Pitt, as chancellor of the exchequer, must 
be persuaded to give the scheme his active support, so that investigators 
working for the committee could be rewarded; and the various repositories 
ought to be warned before the coming recess that an enquiry was impending. 
Abbot supported his case by pointing out that there had been no such 
enquiry since 1732? and that it was desirable to recruit new persons skilled 
in reading and interpreting records who, by establishing contact with those 
already possessing those aptitudes, would ‘improve and continue the 
traditional stock of information’. He reflected, no doubt quite rightly, 
that none but he would be likely to take such an investigation up and that 
it would be one that he would find congruous with his past experience and 
future ambitions. 

So familiar have we now become with restrictions upon parliamentary 
and ministerial time, and the consequential slowness with which the 
administrative locomotive advances, that it comes almost as a shock to 
learn how swiftly this conversation on a secondary issue was followed up. 
Nor is the shock lessened when we recall that at that very moment the duke 
of York and Sir Ralph Abercromby were commanding a joint force in 
Holland designed to liberate the Dutch, that Castlereagh and Cornwallis 
were striving to effect the Union, and that Bonaparte, after a year very 
favourable on the whole to French ambitions, was on the point of estab- 
lishing himself as First Consul, A generation of men who could interest 
themselves in the public records, when faced by competing problems 
of such magnitude, must have been large-minded indeed. 

On 3 October, two days after Abbot’s conversation with him, Addington 
spoke to Pitt, and Pitt gave his blessing to the plan. On hearing this news 


1 Diary, i. 188-9; MS. Journal, Recapit. of 1799. 

*Presumably Dr. French Laurence, Regius Professor of Civil Law at Oxford. 

* This was the last general enquiry. It had been set on foot by the house of commons 
after the partial destruction of the Cottonian Library by fire. There had, however, 
been an enquiry into the Rolls Chapel in 1772. For a brief summary of the 18th- 
century enquiries, whose history has yet to be written, see [H. Jenkinson], Guide 
to the Public Records (1949), p. 9. 

* Diary, i. 190. 
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Abbot wrote again to Addington, on 5 October, supplying some new in- 
formation about earlier record enquiries and asking whether he should not 
at once give notice in the Commons that after the recess he intended to 
move for an enquiry. The object of this would be to establish the present 
condition of the recorda, provide better for their future preservation, and 
improve public access to them.! Addington approved of the suggestion. 
Accordingly on g October Abbot gave notice in the Commons. Pitt at 
once rose to express his ‘great satisfaction’ that Abbot had decided to take 
this subject up and his determination to co-operate with him ‘to the 
utmost’.? 

The motion for an enquiry of which notice had been given was not 
introduced until the following 18 February, but Abbot employed the 
interval very profitably. First he discuased with record keepers and others 
the nature of the records that were in their custody or had come under their 
notice, sent them circular letters of enquiry, and visited their own or other 
record offices, Secondly he conversed with the judges and law officers about 
questions of policy and procedure. Of the technical advisers none was 
more notable than John Topham,? deputy keeper of the State Papers 
since 1781 and Lambeth Librarian since 1790. Topham had been an 
editor of the Rolls of Parliament and this was perhaps the reason why 
Abbot was drawn particularly towards him. As is well known, he later 
became secretary of the first Record Commission. Other early advisers 
were Abbot’s old friend Dr. Jackson, dean of Christ Church, and Osberne 
Malcolm, chancellor of the diocese of York, who was Abbot’s contemporary 
at both school and college. There was also a Thomas Bryan Richards, not 
otherwise traced, who did paid work for the committee, when it was set 
up, and who was consulted thrice before it was. 

The main repositories of public records in London to which the public 
at that time had access were the Tower, the Chapter House, the Rolls 
Chapel, and the British Museum.‘ Abbot visited the Chapter House and 
perhaps other places on 14 October, five days after announcing the im- 
pending enquiry, and on 17 October wrote to their keepers—Astle, George 
Rose, John Kipling, and Joseph Planta. Rose, who was secretary of the 
Treasury and an M.P., was probably a keeper only in name. Like Kipling 
he played comparatively little part in the enquiry at this stage. Astle and 
Planta were constant advisers and Planta was employed by the committee. 
Astle met Abbot on five recorded occasions before the committee was set 
up and by 14 January had already prepared a report on the contents of the 


1Devon Record Office, Addington Papers, J 75/454. 

3 Diary, i. 191. 

#Topham had actually been consulted on 4 Oct., before leave to bring in the 
motion had been asked, upon the ‘propriety’ of the enquiry, the desiderata and the 
possibility of securing professional help: ibid., p. 190. 

*For a list of London record offices in 1739 see [Sir Joseph Ayloffe], An Index 
to the Records (1739). This was the last of its kind to appear before the Report of 
the Abbot Committee. Except where otherwise stated, the ensuing six paragraphs 
are based on the Diary and the MS. Journal. 
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Tower. A few days later Planta had a report on the British Museum in 
draft. No less assiduous, though not brought into consultation quite 80 
early, was John Caley, keeper of the records of the Augmentation Office 
since 1787. Abbot called upon him on 12 November and met him five times 
afterwards, the last occasion being 15 January when he received a report on 
the office. 

The exchequer records, of which those of the former Augmentation 
Office were of course a branch, were widely dispersed among the different 
departments into which that court was divided. Abbot conducted the first 
inspection of what he simply calls ‘the Exchequer records’ on 11 November. 
On 18 November he viewed those that were kept in various offices and rooms 
at Westminster and those at Somerset Place (the Audit Office). He also 
saw the contents of the Pipe Office. The Pell Office was visited on 20 
November and ‘Roberts’, apparently a clerk in the office of the Clerk of 
the Pells, called on him within the same week. On 5 December Abbot 
examined the records of the King’s Remembrancer and took away a list 
of them, together with an abstract of the contents of the Red Book. 

By the middle of November he had begun to turn away from the record 
offices of the central government and to interest himself in the records of 
regalities and liberties and the manuscripts of learned and professional insti- 
tutions. On 7 November the bishop of Durham called about ‘the manu- 
scripts at Durham’ and received after his departure ‘the questions to be 
answered’ by the record keepers of the palatinate. Four days later ‘questions 
for the Church of Ely’ were despatched. The Durham records were not 
on the spot nor all of those of Ely. It was otherwise with those of the 
duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall. On 18 November Abbot visited the 
offices in which they were housed and on the same day went on to the 
Middle Temple library. A few days later he examined the manuscripts of 
Sir Matthew Hale at Lincoln’s Inn and at the end of the month the muni- 
ments of the Chapter of Westminster. Next month he enquired of Sir 
Joseph Bankes what manuscripts the Royal Society possessed and received 
a negative but co-operative reply, which was acknowledged by a personal 
call. Before January was out he had secured a report from one of the 
Jacksons of Christ Church about the Clarendon state papers. After this he 
tackled the senior common law courts. The King’s Bench Crown Office 
was Visited on 11 December, and H. Dealtry, the Clerk of the Rules in 
the Crown Office, came on 11 January to discuss his return. What is 
simply called ‘the King’s Bench’ was visited on 21 December. On 4 
January Abbot drew up a return for the corresponding office on the Plea 
Side, which was his own. On 19 and 20 January the Common Pleas records 
were inspected. After this, Gray of the Land Revenue Office described 
the records in his office and later displayed a draft return to Abbot when 
he called at the Auditor’s Office. 

Naturally the records of Scotland were not overlooked. The Lord 
Clerk Register had written about the General Register House in the 
middle of October and at the end of December Dundas, as Lord Advocate, 
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answered a letter of 27 October, perhaps also addressed to the Lord Clerk 
Register. This expressed justifiable pride in the Register House and 
complacently remarked that so far as the superior Scottish courts were 
concerned the system seemed to be ‘perfect’. The records of the sheriffs’ 
courts represented the only blemish, but here also improvements were in 
contemplation. Dundas expressed no ‘nationalistic’ antipathy to Abbot’s 
intervention, and promised additionally that the Faculty of Advocates 
should attend to his requests. Although William Robertson, the deputy 
keeper of the records, seems already to have been working out the answers 
to the letter of 27 October, Abbot saw Campbell on 17 January and promised 
to send him a complete questionnaire. In exchange, Campbell sent Abbot 
a ‘printed memorial’ (not identified) upon the Register House, drawn up 
in 1788. 

Besides collecting information from keepers of manuscripts and viewing 
their collections, Abbot prudently consulted the judges and the attorney- 
general. The lord chancellor (Loughborough) was approached first but 
there is no evidence of what passed between them. At the end of November 
and beginning of December the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench (Lord 
Kenyon) and all three puisnes in that court were visited, as was the Chief 
Baron (Sir Archibald Macdonald). The Master of the Rolls (Pepper 
Arden) had two interviews, at the second of which he ‘entirely approved’ 
of Abbot’s plans for the committee. The Chief Baron, joining them at the 
end of the interview, added his own approval. In the middle of January 
Eldon (Chief Justice of the Common Pleas) called on Abbot and ‘agreed 
most cordially in the general measure’. Finally the actual plans for the 
subsequent proceedings were settled with the attorney-general (Sir John 
Freeman-Mitford) on 20 January and with Addington ten days later. 
Addington suggested that Alexander Luders, the author of the well-known 
treatise on disputed parliamentary elections, might serve as ‘a sort of’ 
secretary of the committee, if set up. Addington’s connexion with Luders 
is unknown. He was not an officer of the House, but a barrister. He 
was never, of course, actually secretary to the committee, but he did 
serve it, as will be seen, and prolonged that service into the days of the 
first Record Commission.” 

This catalogue of meetings and letters is perhaps rather tedious. It serves 
to show, however, as Abbot’s own journal shows even more convincingly, 
the ceaseless energy with which the investigation was pursued and the 
sense of order and method which underlay it. Before the committee was 
created, its future chairman had consulted all the ‘right’ people, equipped 
himself with a mass of technical information, and helped some record 
. keepers to draft the reports which the committee would eventually require 
them formally to return. 


1 Reports of the Proceedings in Committee of the House of Commons upon Contro- 
verted Elections (3 vols., 1785-90). 

"He was paid by the committee: minutes in MS. Journal. He was also one of 
the editors of Statutes of the Realm. 
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But the time had come for the motion to beproposed. So, on 18 February, 
Abbot rose to ‘call the attention of the House to the state of the public 
records of the kingdom”’.! In a neat and tactful speech,* which he felt 
went down well in all parts of the House,? he praised the good conditions 
of custody and access in a few repositories, deplored the bad conditions in 
many more, and drew attention to the efforts made to work improvements 
through the earlier enquiries of 1703, 1719, and 1732. He then explained that 
whatever those enquiries had achieved they had not in any case extended 
to the records of ecclesiastical and maritime jurisdiction, to Scotland, to 
the libraries of cathedrals and universities, or to many of the collections 
in the British Museum. He also pointed out that the Proceedings in Courts 
of Justice Act of 1731 had reduced the number of persons capable of reading 
court hand. He then went on to illustrate the evils arising from over- 
crowding, fire, damp, and embezzlement, by referring to the loads of 
records within the chamber itself, in the courts of King's Bench and 
Common Pleas, and in four branches of the exchequer. He also noted that 
the records of the treason commissioners of 1764, 1794, and 1798 had 
never reached public custody at all. He then argued that there was no 
mean course between wholesale destruction, such as ‘the levellers’ in the 
last century had actually proposed, and ‘taking the most effectual means 
for...arrangement and preservation'. 

After the close of this ‘build-up’ Abbot proceeded to outline the measures 
that he recommended should be adopted. First, a summary inventory 
should be prepared of the contents of ‘every principal repository” in Great 
Britain, the original returns on their receipt being methodized. Secondly, 
the structures of existing record repositories should be examined, so that, 
if there should be the need, they might be repaired; perhaps in a few 
instances, too, an inconvenient private tenure of a building might be 
transmuted into a public one. Thirdly a survey should be made of finding 
aids and of the regulations for public access. The execution of these 
measures, he thought, would enhance the efficiency of the various record 
keepers, who would be inspired to greater efforts by the very inception of the 
enquiry, and, further, would lead to the discovery of entirely new historical 
materials. He emphasized, however, that he was at the moment concerned 
to discover the facts rather than to propound, in anticipation of their 
discovery, a new method of organizing the records. Accordingly he moved 
only for a committee of enquiry ‘into the public records of this kingdom 
and of such other public instruments, rolls, books, and papers as they [the 
committee] shall think proper'. The committee should report the nature 
and condition of those records and the measures needed for their better 
‘arrangement, preservation, and... use’. Mitford seconded the motion 
and without further recorded debate the committee, with a quorum of 


10.9., lv. дот. 

3 Diary, і. 197. 

3 Pari. Hist., xxxiv. 1458. There is а neat MS. version, very close to the printed 
text, in P.R.O. 30/9/25. 
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five, was set up. It was empowered to search freely in any office where 
public records were kept and to have copies made without fee. Abbot was 
naturally made chairman. The other members, presumably proposed by 
Abbot, were the Master of the Rolls, the English and Scottish law officers, 
Sir William Scott (later Lord Stowell), Lord Hawkesbury (later Lord 
Liverpool), Sylvester Douglas (later Lord Glenbervie), Spencer Perceval, 
Charles Bragge, Isaac Hawkins Browne, Henry Bankes, Nicholas Vansittart 
(later Lord Bexley), Richard Ryder, and Charles Philip Yorke. George 
Rose was added the same day on the motion of the secretary at war,* and 
Williams Wynn on 21 February.? There is no evidence that any of these, 
apart from the Master of the Rolls, the attorney-general, and Rose, had 
been consulted by Abbot before the committee came to birth. 

It was characteristic of Abbot’s promptitude that he should have in- 
spired the Commons to order the committee to meet for the first time two 
days from its election, and that, on the intervening day, he should have 
paid calls on four of its members. At the first meeting the list of repositories 
to be examined was drawn up, and the terms of a questionnaire to be sent 
to them and the names of paid assistants settled. As has been mentioned, 
the employment of salaried officers, to collect and summarize information, 
had been a part of the design from the beginning, and was a reason why 
Abbot was so anxious to ‘square’ Pitt before any investigation began. 
The persons who were actually selected and paid were Luders, Planta, 
Caley, George Vanderzee (a clerk in the King’s Bench), Jonathan Hewlett 
(a clerk in the office of the Prothonotaries of the Common Pleas), and 
Thomas Bryan Richards.‘ 

Having arranged its staff, the committee moved off to inspect the Chapter 
House and those exchequer offices which were situated in Westminster. 
Two days later it visited the Rolls Chapel, six chancery offices, two ex- 
chequer offices, the offices of the two duchies, the State Paper Office, the 
Treasury, and the Audit Office. These sixteen visits can have achieved 
little beyond giving the members of the committee a general impreasion 
of the task that lay before them. The course, however, was judicious, for 
it at once put Abbot’s colleagues into the picture. On 26 February, after 
Abbot himself had visited five offices, the committee met again and ordered 
the removal out of private custody of those proceedings of the treason 
commissioners which Abbot had mentioned in his speech in the Commons.5 
The committee also called for an account of the Hundred and none Rolls, 
by the importance of which Abbot was perhaps almost unduly impressed. 

On his visit to the King’s Bench ‘treasury’ in Westminster Hall on this 


1С.ў., lv. 201. 

"Gent. Mag., lxx. 747. 

3 C.3., lv. 215. 

*Samuel Gunnell, a committee clerk in the house of commons and secretary of 
the committee, was also paid. For the list of payments see copy of minutes of the 
committee of 4. July 1800 in MS. Journal. 

“For the details see 5th Rep. of the Deputy-Keeper, App. ii, pp. 194-6, 219, 222—4. 
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day Abbot met with an obstruction. Naturally he would have wished to 
examine the baga de secretis, which was presumably by this time a set 
of chests or presses rather than a sack.! The baga, whatever it was, was 
triply locked and the keys were held by the Chief Justice, the Custos 
Brevium, and the attorney-general.* The second and third of these would 
no doubt have opened up, but Kenyon withheld his key ‘saying he had it 
from the king himself’. Never daunted by such difficulties, Abbot con- - 
sulted, on 5 March, the Master of the Rolls, the attorney, and two officers 
of the court, who all ‘agreed upon the absurdity of Lord Kenyon’s conduct’. 
On 8 March he consulted the Speaker about it.5 The precise outcome is 
unknown, but the return from the King’s Bench ‘treasury’, printed in the 
committee’s Report, says nothing in detail of the content of the baga, but 
expatiates upon its confidential nature. Kenyon had already crossed 
swords once with Abbot. He was also known to his contemporaries as a 
man who combined ‘honesty of purpose’ with ‘offensiveness of . . . manner’ 
and ‘severity of countenance'.? Against such a combination of characteris- 
tics even the persistence of an Abbot could hardly have prevailed. It was 
only many months later, after the first Record Commission had been set 
up, that an order for opening the baga could be issued, Kenyon protested 
to the last, and told one of the officers of the court that Loughborough and 
Eldon were of the same mind as he was about the ‘impropriety’ of ‘taking 
any account” of these records.? 

Another procedural difficulty arose at this time, namely, how to secure 
from the Parliament Office a return of the records of parliament. Either 
Abbot or the committee as a whole seems to have ‘viewed’ the office on 
26 February, but evidently could do no more. Hatsell, the Clerk of the 
Commons, who seems to have been already consulted, advised Abbot on 
7 March that the Commons could not call upon the Lords fora return, even 
of those records which ‘did not belong to the Lords in their separate pro- 
ceedings’, without a Message. But a Message seemed to derogate from the 
powers of the committee and with that view Addington, who was consulted 
next day, agreed. Addington spoke to Cowper, the Clerk Assistant in the 
Lords, a few days later, and reported back that the Lords were unlikely to 
acknowledge an Order. Two other meetings with Addington took place, 
yet by 1 April the problem was still unresolved. It then seemed that 
neither could the Order be served nor a Message sent.10 In the end the 


1 Guide to the . . . Public Rec. Office (1963), i. 116. 

1 First. Rep. from Sel. Cttee [on] Public Recs., p. 117, ‘ First Series’, xv; hereinafter 
cited as First Rep. 

*MS. Journal, 26 Feb. * Diary, i. 199. 

* Ibid. * First Rep., p. 117. 

"During the Finance Committee's enquiries Abbot had pressed Kenyon for some 
information, and failing to get it, had pointed out that the authority of the house of 
commons was behind him. Kenyon replied: ‘Tell the House of Commons I will 
not be yelped at by my own turnspit’: J. Campbell, Léves of Chief Justices, iii. 89. 

* E. Foes, Biog. Dict. of Judges (1870), s.v. Kenyon. 

* Diary, i. 221. 19 Jbid., pp. 199, 201. 
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Commons capitulated and sent a Message to the Lords on 23 April which 
was favourably received and adequately answered on 18 June. 

Such were the breezes that ruffled the feathers of Lords, Commons, and 
judges in eighteenth-century Britain. Abbot later said that in the course 
of his enquiry he had ‘many difficulties’ to face. These two, however, 
seem to have been the only ones of any magnitude. It might have been 
expected that the bishops of Durham and Ely would have interposed 
obstacles, for the first enjoyed a palatine jurisdiction and the second would 
have liked to believe that he did so. Deft private handling seems to have 
been enough to secure a prompt and uncontested return in each case. The 
two duchies, which might today claim detachment from the central govern- 
ment, were obsequiouaness itself. 

On 1 March seven members of the committee and Scott, described as ‘a 
volunteer’, met in Lincoln’s Inn library and afterwards visited nine 
repositories. The Tower was the chief of them, the others mainly registries 
of courts in which the civil law prevailed. The committee met next on 19 
March to view the records which ten days before had been moved into a 
committee room from the roof of the House itself. The sorting of these, 
carried out by Hewlett, was near completion by 3 April. Next day the 
committee met again to consider what unpublished records of all sorts 
should be printed. The choice was remitted to Astle and Topham. Three 
other meetings took place. Then, on то June, at a meeting attended by 
six members, Abbot read the heads of his proposed report. Twelve members 
of the committee met on 4 July, settled the text of the reports, and paid off 
the clerks and others who were entitled to allowances.1 The same day 
Abbot presented the first Report and the committee dissolved. 

Presiding over the committee and taking it on tour were naturally not 
the only things that Abbot had to do during these active months. Thus it 
was necessary to settle with Samuel Gunnell, one of the house of commons 
committee clerks, the form of the committee’s Orders. Then keepers of 
record offices, continuously coming and going with draft returns, had to 
be received and their returns discussed. It is pleasant to be able to record 
that this traffic was not all in one direction, for, apart from the solemn 
visitations of the committee, Abbot called from time to time on the clerks 
or secretaries who were working on the committee’s behalf. Thus, having 
on 10 March talked over with Caley and Hewlett their plans for the house 
of commons records, he went on 3 April to watch Hewlett at work upon 
those records in the Palace of Westminster. On 26 April he saw Richards 
at work ‘in the Exchequer’. On 7 April he was present with Caley, Hewlett, 
and Richards in the Chapter House when all four of them began searching 
for those of the Hundred Rolls that were not preserved with the main series 
in the Tower. It was Astle who had started this search going by hinting in 
the letter of July 1799 already mentioned that the gaps in the Tower 
series might be supplemented by the Chapter House records. The search 
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was in fact succesafully completed by 9 April and the searchers rewarded 
themselves by looking on the same day at some very early eyre rolls. There 
was also frequent contact with the British Museum. On 10 March the 
Museum’s returns, seventy-five of them, were brought to Abbot by 
Planta and were sent back on 22 and 25 March. Thereafter between 27 
March and 5 July Abbot met Planta seven or eight times, almost always at 
the Museum. On the last occasion he settled with him and Caley the way 
in which the reports should be printed. Abbot’s great services as a trustee 
of the Museum, once he became Speaker, have long been known! and 
perhaps it was in these years that confidence was first established. 

Time was also devoted to discussing buildings. Wyatt’s plans for 
record rooms under Somerset House and for an extension of the Chapter 
House were approved on 9 May; in April and June William Adam came to 
talk over the plans of the newly-erected Register House in Edinburgh and 
called again in June. Towards the end of June and in the beginning of 
July hard work had also to be done on the actual text of the reports. 

On 8 July, four days after presenting the first Report, Abbot presented 
a second one. This was Luders’s work, which he had been commissioned 
to undertake on 27 March. It consisted of an analysis of the documents by 
repositories and an alphabetical index of great clarity. The House ordered 
both Reports to be printed and on 11 July moved an Address to the Crown, 
apparently without debate, praying that the proposal for establishing a 
Record Commission, which was a feature of the first Report, might be 
adopted, and promising to honour the financial implications? Pitt and 
Addington agreed to the proposal and formal assent was given by Pitt on 
the Crown’s behalf on 17 July. 

The committee’s actual recommendations followed the lines of Abbot’s 
speech of 18 February fairly closely. They are well known and have been 
very conveniently summarized in a recent article. The briefest notice here 
will therefore suffice. The committee demanded better buildings with 
secure tenures, the eventual concentration af the records into a central 
repository, the purchase of finding aids in private hands, the publication 
of certain of the more important of these, the preparation of new finding 
aids where none existed, a reduction in search fees, and a compensatory 
improvement in archivists’ salaries. The principal recommendations about 
the Scottish records were that there should be more complete methods of 
registering deeds, that secure public buildings should be provided for 
sheriff court records, many of which were then in unsafe private ones, that 
a conspectus of the contents of the General Register House should be 
prepared, and that the Acts of the Parliament of Scotland be printed. 

The merits of the committee’s proposals can only be reliably assessed in 
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the light of what actually happened to the records in theensuing generation. 
Allowing, however, that they were good proposals, the machinery for 
executing them was of dubious suitability. On this topic the committee 
was content to say that the sort of ‘directions’ that it hoped that the Crown 
would issue in pursuance of its recommendations ‘have not infrequently 
been given to Commissioners, specially appointed to execute them’. This 
was said to be ‘a method very desirable . . ., as it ensures despatch in the 
execution and uniformity in the result’. Commissions were the favoured 
administrative device of the age. Several of them consisted of paid com- 
missioners and had a statutory basis. They were not a success and some 
were gradually converted into non-conciliar departments.1 A board of 
unpaid commissioners was perhaps even less likely to secure any large 
reform. 

The first phase of Abbot’s activities as a champion of records had ended. 
His efforts had earned him the highest praise. For the first time the muni- 
ments of Great Britain had been systematically surveyed, and the survey 
was due for publication. When it came out in December 1800, with fine 
engravings by Basire, Astle justly called it ‘the most useful and valuable 
publication concerning our national records which has hitherto appeared’.* 
It has to be confessed that the report has its limitations. The records of 
cities and boroughs, even those that were counties in themselves, are 
ignored. Nothing is said about the records of any ‘public office’ concerned 
with defence; nor about those of the Treasury, although that department 
was Visited by the committee. On the otherhandthecommittee had embraced 
in its enquiries, in principle at least, the records of dioceses and cathedral 
chapters and the contents of what were called, in the contemporary idiom, 
‘the public libraries’. Abbot and his colleagues thus went further than 
any body of investigators had gone before and further than many have 
since ventured to do. They acknowledged that the nation’s muniments are 
the nation’s responsibility and that civic or episcopal pride must be weighed 
in the balance against the needs of scholarship and public business. 

All this was achieved with the minimum of friction. Friction was avoided 
partly because by any standard Abbot was a first-class administrator. The 
journal shows that almost everything was discussed privately before it was 
tackled formally. Consequently there is a lack of evidence about the actual 
course of negotiations, which could not have been greater if the telephone 
had then existed. However mortifying it may be for the historian not to 
know what obstructive attitudes were adopted, the records themselves 
undoubtedly benefited from Abbot’s tactful reticence. 

But success was not due only to Abbot’s natural diplomacy. It was also 
largely attributable to the place that Abbot occupied in late eighteenth- 
century society. He was on terms of great intimacy alike with Ministers 
and judges and with scholars and archivists. Though not indeed a scholar 

1For a brief appraisement of conciliar government see R. B. Pugh, The Crown 
Estate (H.M.S.O., 1960), pp. 16, 17. 
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himself, he was, like Lord Halifax before him, 1 very intimate with scholars 
and enjoyed their confidence. Through them he consequently had a full 
knowledge of the path he ought to follow, and by his natural gifts and 
experience and through membership of the house of commons became 
their undisputed leader. 

Abbot’s interest in the records, however, was in no way confined to 
protecting them for the benefit of scholarship. After indicating the de- 
ficiencies in English historiography that a better system of record-keeping 
could ultimately correct, the first Report continues as follows: ‘and to 
this we may add the manifest importance of our having the most ready 
knowledge of the records of the country, in the daily concerns of govern- 
ment, legislation, and jurisprudence’. It illustrates this by reiterating 
what the Expiring Laws Committee had already found, namely, that the 
text of many statutes remained unprinted and that on many past occasions 
it had only been possible to settle constitutional disputes by reference to 
ancient precedents. The public records were needed, as Abbot had said 
onan earlier occasion, not merely as historical documents but ‘if the opinions 
of former times are to prevail with us’.3 

Abbot had for years held that if records were to be made at all they should 
be made well and should be communicable to the public in intelligible 
form. His publication of the Rules of his Court, his advocacy of a revised 
edition of existing statutes and of clearer phraseology in future ones are 
all evidences of that attitude. For like reasons he promoted research into 
the materials and make-up of records. In the first Report are to be found 
the views of seven experts‘ on these matters: on the best handwriting to 
use in the engrossment of official documents, on inks and restoratives, and 
the respective advantages of parchment, vellum, or paper, of books or rolls. 

Closely related to the philosophy of good record-making was Abbot’s 
proposal to establish what the first Report calls ‘some system of general 
registration for all public records and instruments whatsoever, or at least 
for such as affect landed property’. Abbot does not seem to have had this 
in mind at the outset. Indeed it is not until January 1800 that it is men- 
tioned. We are then told that, upon the subject of ‘the registration in 
Scotland’ being mentioned, Eldon ‘was clearly of opinion that a General 
Registry throughout England’ would be very useful.® It is not quite plain 
from these words with which interlocutor the idea originated. It was Abbot, 
however, who took it up, ventilated it in his speech in February, and in- 
corporated it in the Report. What he seems to have desired was the 
extension to the whole of England of the system of registering conveyances 

1Charles Montague, earl of Halifax (d. 1715) had been the chairman of the 
Lords Committee on the Records of 1703. Burnet says that he encouraged scholars 
by good words and good dinners, but Lord Egmont called him a scholar in his 
own right: G.E.C., Complete Peerage, s.v. Halifax. 

3 First Rep., pp. 19-20. 
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which for many decades had been in force in Middlesex and Yorkshire, 
as, of course, also in Scotland and Ireland. In October 1800 he was drafting 
the necessary legislation which was apparently to provide for local registries 
in each county, apart from Middlesex and Yorkshire, and ‘a general Office 
of Reference in London’. Nothing came of this at the time, perhaps 
because of its author’s departure for Dublin. Legislation was indeed 
introduced into parliament in 1815 and 1816 by Serjeant Onslow. It was, 
however, dropped,” and it was not until 1862 that the underlying ideas were 
realized in the Land Registry Act.? 

How much part did Abbot’s colleagues on the committee play in framing 
the Report of 1800? We have attendance lista for only four of the eight 
to ten meetings of the committee, and one of these is incomplete. Such 
as they are these lists show that Hawkins Browne attended four meetings, 
Douglas, Vansittart, and Wynn three, and the others fewer. It also seems 
clear that Hawkins Browne read the Report in draft, as indeed did Pepper 
Arden and Rose.’ Hawkins Browne, Douglas, and Wynn all had literary or 
antiquarian inclinations. Though Rose was nominally an archivist, it is 
doubtful whether he could be called a scholar and in his published letters and 
diary he does not mention the committee’s work. It is noteworthy that 
Abbot did not select him as an original member of the committee, and when 
he eventually left office hinted that he should be succeeded by a professional. * 
Pepper Arden, though consulted, as we have seen, does not seem to have 
played a large part. Abbot, however, evidently knew him fairly well, for 
in the last few weeks of the committee’s existence he dined twice at the 
Rolls. A member of the committee with whom Abbot seems to have been 
more frequently in touch was Mitford, the attorney-general. This contact 
was of course inevitable owing to Mitford’s official position, but there is 
some evidence that the attorney was seriously interested in records. In a 
letter of 27 September 1800" he reminded Abbot that he was a great user of 
Rymer and that he was frequently irritated by what he considered to be its 
unbalanced selection of documents. ‘I must wish’, he wrote, ‘for a methodi- 
cal collection of instruments of all descriptions and of various times'. He 
was sufficiently a student of diplomatic to ‘find it sometimes curious to 
trace the changes in instruments, and to consider the causes of those changes’. 
His admiration for Edward III made him wish for the publication of the 
records of that reign. It may be thought, then, that Abbot did not lack 
informed and sympathetic colleagues. There can, however, be no doubt 
that it was he who ‘ran’ the committee. The close resemblance between 
his speech of February 1800, when moving for the committee, and the 

1 First Rep., p. ao. "C.F., Ixx. 340, 349; Ixxi. 284, 426. 

225 & 26 Vic. c. 53. 

“This is Abbot’s phrase as given in MS. Journal, Recapit. of 1800. The Journal 
suggests that ten is correct. 

5 Diary, 1. 205 

Second Reb. from tha Commissioners respecting the Public Records, ELC. 545, 


р. 332 (1819). ХХ (1). 
TIn MS. Journal. 
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substance and even the phraseology of the Report itself would prove the 
contention if nothing else did. 

The opening of the first Record Commission is a fit moment at which to 
close this appreciation. Long before that event took place its restless 
chairman was galloping off in other directions. Indeed in January, even 
before the Records Committee had been appointed, he had reverted in the 
House to the work of the Finance Committee.! In May he was promoting a 
Public Accountants Bill, enacted that уеаг, and then and in July was re- 
suming his interest in the navigation of the Thames.’ He never found it hard 
to keep several balls or Bills spinning simultaneously in the air. But these 
other claims did not mark any defection from the public records. Though 
his departure for Ireland as Chief Secretary, in May 1801, may have 
interrupted his attendances at the meetings of the Record Commission, 
he resumed them when he returned in February 1802 to take up the 
Speakership. In the annual surveys of hia work that he entered in his journal, 
sections on the records are to be found under the years 1803 and 1804, and 
on sundry occasions in later years he advised on record questions or acted 
as the Commission’s spokesman. Thus in 1809 he discussed the Scottish 
Records Bill then before the House,’ in 1810 he advised upon the establish- 
ment of an Irish Record Commission,® in 1812 answered a Parliamentary 
Question about the distribution of the Commission's publications," and in 
1816 he explained to Romilly some of the methods used in compiling 
Statutes of the Realm. He told Lord Liverpool in 1819 that over the past 
twenty years he and Caley had spent ‘days together’ ‘almost every year’ 
discussing the Commission's work.” In 1816, however, his health had 
broken and he was not fully restored to active life for a quinquennium. 
Indeed, for part of the time, he was abroad. It cannot be imagined that 
during this period he could have given much time to the records. How 
far he resumed his interest on his return to politics in 1822 has not yet been 
determined. It may, however, be hazarded that in his late sixties he was 
not the man he bad been in his late thirties. In 1829 he died. 

The achievements of the first two Record Commissions, over which 
Abbot presided, form the most convincing proof that his interest in the 
records was long sustained. ‘They include the publication of the Statutes, 
the none Rolls, and the Hundred Rolls, all projects which the chairman held 
most dear. All these texts, though now in need of replacement, continue 
to be greatly venerated. Any disgrace into which the later Commissions 
may have fallen was certainly not merited by their elder brothers. If the 
younger sons were more prodigal, may it not be because they lacked the 
guidance of their father Abbot? 


R. B. Росн 
1 Diary, і. 196. a Ibid., pp. 203-5; 40 Geo. III c. 54. 
8 Diary, pp. 203, 207. *MS. journal (P.R.O. 30/9/33). 
* Diary, ii. 178. * Ibid., p. 268. 1 Ibid., p. 361. 


* Hist. Soc. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., Dreed Coll., letter of 23 June 1816. 
* Devon Record Office, Addington Papers, J 75/488. Р 


Notes and Documents 


The Succession to Ralph de Diceto, Dean 
of St. Paul’s 


THE EVIDENCE for the date of Diceto’s death was surveyed by William 
Stubbs in the introduction to his edition of the historical works.! The last 
occasion on which Diceto mentions himself in his Ymagines Historiarum 
is the consecration of William of Sainte-Mére-Église, bishop of London, on 
23 May 1199, four days before the last event recorded in two manuscripts 
of the chronicle, the coronation of King John on 27 May 1199." The text 
of the Ymagines printed by Stubbs continues to 25 March 1202, and Stubbs 
argued that Diceto ‘was certainly alive in June 1199, and most probably 
as late as March 1202’. The further limit of Diceto’s death was supplied 
for Stubbs by the occurrence of Master Alard de Burnham as dean of St. 
Paul's in succession to Diceto, in March 1204.3 In the obituaries of St. 
Paul's cathedral Ralph de Diceto was commemorated on 22 November,‘ 
80 that Stubbs was able to narrow the date of his death to the November 
of 1202 or 1203. The disappearance of the ‘dean of London’ between 
October 1202 and May 1203, from the commission of judges who had been 
appointed in 1201 in the case of Gerald of Wales,5 led Stubbs to favour 
22 November 1202 as the date of Diceto's death. 

As Stubbs himself admitted, the evidence he used is far from conclusive. 
First we have to consider the evidence of the Ymagines Historiarum.® Of 
the two Pauline manuscripts of the Ymagines, MS. ‘A’, Lambeth MS. 8, 
most probably Diceto's original text, ends at 27 May 1199," and MS. ‘B’, 


1 Radulfi de Diceto Decani Lundoniensis Opera Historica (Rolls Ser., Ixviii, 1876), 
i, pp. Ixxx-Ixxxiii, hereafter cited as Diceto. 

a Ibid., ii. 166. 

*À charter cited by Stubbs from R. Newcourt, Repertorium Ecclesiasticum Paro- 
chiale Londinense (1708-10), i. 35 and 97, but more recently edited by Marion 
Gibbs, Early Charters of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, London (Camden 3rd 
ser., lviii, 1939) (hereafter cited as Gibbs), no. 58. 

48t. Paul's Cathedral Library, WD 12 fo. 15r and WD 4 fo. 96v; British Museum, 
Harley MS. 6956 fo. 110r; and Documents illustrating the History of S. Paul's 
Cathedral, ed. W. S. Simpson (Camden Soc., xxvi, 1880), pp. 7a and 102. For a 
note on the obituaries of St. Paul's, вее C. N. L. Brooke, ‘The deans of St. Paul's, 
€. 1090-1499’, ante, xxix (1956), 231 n. 1. 

* For the documents in the case, see below pp. 88-9. 

“For Stubbs’ account of the MSS., see Diceto, i, pp. Ixxxviii-xcvi. 

"Lambeth Palace Library, M8. 8 fo. 139r, at the foot of the left-hand column. 
The right-hand column is blank, but ruled; fo. 139v is blank and unruled. 
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Cotton MS. Claudius E. iii, Diceto's revised recension, ends in 1198.1 A 
third early manuscript, MS. ‘C’, Royal MS. 13. E. vi, another contem- 
porary copy of ‘A’, made apparently for St. Albans, ends where ‘A’ ends, 
at 27 May 1199, and has a St, Albans continuation in brief disjointed annals 
until 1215. The last pages of the Ymagines, as edited by Stubbs, are 
supplied from two rather less satisfactory sources. MS. ‘D’, Trinity 
College, Dublin, MS. E. 4. 24, a composite volume written some time 
between 1205 and с. 1250,? gives a somewhat abbreviated text of the 
Ymagines to May 1201.4 MS. ‘O’, Cotton MS. Otho D. vii, another early 
thirteenth-century composite manuscript, now fragmentary,5 apparently 
continued as ‘D’ to May 1201 and had a further section ending in March 
1202, the text of which is thought to survive in Sir Roger Twysden’s 
edition of 1652 from which it was reprinted by Stubbs.* 

It seems that Stubbs himself was not totally convinced of Diceto's 
authorship of the section of the Ymagines which runs from June 1199 to 
March 1202. He rejected any argument based on the colophon printed by 
Twysden, which ascribes the entire text to Diceto," for its origin and date 
are unknown.? In the matter of style, fewer than 2,000 words of matter-of- 
fact prose probably provide too small a body for analysis and comparison. 
Stubbs' opinion that the last pages of the Ymagines were probably written 
by Diceto himself or under his supervision rests on the alender argument 
that a writer who showed an interest in the legate Cardinal John of Salerno's 


T Brit. Mus., Cotton MS. Claudius E. iii fo. 153r (151r old), after то lines of the 
right-hand column, the rest of which is blank but ruled; fo. 153v is blank and 
unruled. 


* Brit. Mus., Royal MS. тз. Е. vi fo. 136r after twelve lines of the right-hand 
column. The continuation is in a series of different hands on fos. 136r-137v, 
which are ruled in the same way as the rest of tho volume. 

*The volume, which is the work of a single scribe of the first half of the 13th 
century, also contains the Chronicon Succinctum of Ralph Niger continued by 
Ralph of Coggeshall to the year 1204. I am grateful to Mr. W. O'Sullivan, Keeper of 
the MSS. at Trinity College, Dublin, for his help on the question of this volume's 
date, which is clearly much earlier than the ‘circa 1400’ of T. К. Abbott, Catalogue 
of the MSS. in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin (Dublin, 1900), no. 508. 
Stubbs gives no opinion as to the date of this MS. 

*Trin. ColL, Dublin, MS. E. 4. 24 fo. 142v, at the foot of the right-hand column ; 
fo. 143r bears the beginning of Ralph Niger's chronicle. 

* For its contents before the Cotton fire of 1731, see Т. Smith, Catalogus Librorum 
Manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Cottonianas (Oxford, 1696), pp. 75—6, cited by Stubbs, 
Diceto, i, pp. xcii-xciii. 

* Historias Anglicanae Scriptores X (1652), cols. 705—10, gives the text from June 
1199 to March 1202. 'l'wysden seems to have used two Cotton MSS. (see ibid., 
р. xxix)—presumably Claudius E. iii, Stubbs’ MS. ‘C’, and Otho D. vii, М8. ʻO”. 
But the last fragment of the Ymagines now surviving in Brit, Mus., Cott. MS. 
Otho D. vii fo. 97v, relates to the final events of 1198 and gives the first few lines 
of the entry for 1199, having the same omissions of material at this point as MS. 
‘D’ (for which see Diceto, ii. 164 n. 1), where Twysden has the full text of MSS. 
‘A’ and ‘C’, Scriptores X, cols. 704—5 (see also Diceto, ii. 164—5). 

1T Scribtores X, col. 710; see also Diceto, ii. 174. 

* Diceto, i, p. xciii. 
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reception in St. Paul's on 13 August 12011 was probably a Pauline writer, 
who might be expected to have noted the death of Diceto if it occurred 
before March 1202.2 In another part of his introduction, however, Stubbs 
admits that there is a possibility, since MS. ‘O?’ seems to have been written 
at Lewes and contained the abstract of a Lewes document in the text of the 
Ymagines under the year 1201,2 that ‘the concluding pages were the work 
of some Lewes scribe and not of Ralph de Diceto himself’. In a note at 
the point in May 1199 where MSS. ‘A’ and ‘C’ break off, Stubbs puts the 
matter simply: ‘What remains . . . cannot certainly be affirmed to be the 
work of Ralph de Diceto’.® 

The second prop of Stubbs’ dating of Diceto’s death is the evidence of 
the letters in the case of Gerald of Wales.* Stubbs noted that the judges 
in the case, who were addressed in papal mandates on 27 July 1201" and 
29 July 1201,8 were the bishop of Ely, the dean of London and the arch- 
deacon of Buckingham. These three were still Gerald’s judges between 
g and 18 October 1202, when he wrote a letter of complaint to them.? But 
‘the next papal document issued in the сазе... an order for a new election 
to the see of St. David's, dated May 25 or 26, 1203 . . . is addressed to 
bishop Eustace [of Ely], the archdeacon of Buckingham and the bishop 
of Worcester’. From this Stubbs concluded that the bishop of Worcester 
had replaced the dean of London, and since the supersession of papal 
judges delegate was extremely rare, he thought the dean must have died in 
the interval. 

But Stubbs greatly oversimplified an extraordinarily complex story.!? 
In the first place, although he observed that Mauger, bishop of Worcester, 
*had been taking part with Giraldus' before May 1203, he seems not to 
have noticed that Mauger is actually addressed in a papal mandate of 23 
July 1201, together with the bishop of Ely and the archdeacon of Bucking- 
ham, being ordered to make sure that satisfaction is done concerning the 
spoliation of the see of St. David's. The bishop of Worcester's appearance 
with the bishop of Ely and the archdeacon of Buckingham in 1203, there- 


IDiceto, ii. 173. 3 Thid., i, р. Їхххі. 

3 Ibid., ii. 173. 4 Tbid., i, p. хсій. 

3 [bid., ii. 166 n. 3. 

* For Stubbs’ account, see ibid., i, pp. 1xxxii-lxxxiii. 

'De Invectionibus of Gerald of Wales, cited by Stubbs from Opera Giraldi 
Cambrensis, ed. J. S. Brewer (Rolls Ser., xxi, 1861—91), iii. 68-9, but better edited by 
W. S. Davies, ‘Giraldus Cambrensis: De Invectionibus, Y Cywemrodor, xxx 
(1920) (hereafter cited as De Invect.), 156; calendared in Episcopal Acts and Cognate 
Documents relating to Welsh Dioceses 1066—1272, ed. J. C. Davies (Hist. Soc. of the 
Church in Wales, Cardiff, 1946-8) (hereafter cited as Welsh Acts), i, no. D.331. 

3De lure et Statu Menevensis Ecclesiae of Gerald of Wales, ed. J. S. Brewer 
(Rolls Ser., xxi), iii. 189-90 (hereafter cited as De lure); De Invect., pp. 156—7; 
(Welsh Acts, i, no. D.332). 

* De Iure, pp. 237-8; (Welsh Acts, i, no. D.362). 

Tt is told by J. C. Davies in ‘Giraldus Cambrensis, 1146-1946’, Archaeolagia 
Cambrensis, xcix (1946—7), 85-108 and 256-80, especially pp. 256—70. 
11 De Inveci., pp. 148-9; (Welsh Acts, i, no. D.323). 
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fore, cannot be regarded as a new departure. Further, Stubbs ignored the 
different causes and different commissions set up in the case in the years 
1201-3. The general commissions on the status of the church of St. 
David’s and on the disputed election, both in 1201 and 1203, were addreased 
to the bishops of Ely and Worcester.1 Similarly, the mandate of 26 May 
1203, ordering a new election, was addressed to these two bishops, and not 
also to the archdeacon of Buckingham, as stated by Stubbs.2 Three man- 
dates which are addressed to the three—the bishops of Ely and Worcester 
and the archdeacon of Buckingham—are dated 4 June 1203 and are con- 
cerned with specific points: Gerald’s vow to go on a crusade;? his grievance 
against the judges of the diocese of Hereford,‘ and his loss of a church and 
goods from his prebend.5 The causes in which the dean of London had 
been concerned, together with the bishop of Ely and the archdeacon of 
Buckingham, had been different: the mandate of 27 July 1201 ordered 
them to see that the despoilers of the church of St. David’s made satisfaction, 
and to enquire and report on the literacy of the abbot of St. Dogmaels;¢ 
and the mandate of 29 July 1201 ordered them to get the archbishop of 
Canterbury and the abbot of St. Dogmaels to appear in Rome in person or 
by proxy by 1 November 1202 in the issue of the election.” Meanwhile 
these three judges were to enquire and report on the matter of Gerald’s 
dispute with the archbishop over the status of the see. Of the five meetings 
of this court in 1202, the dean of London was present at only two—on 1 
August at Bedford? and on c.12 September at St. Albans. Because 
nothing was achieved by the three judges in this cause, the question was 
referred on 18 June 1203, after the quashing of the disputed elections, to 
the bishop of Durham and the dean and prior of Holy Trinity, York.19 
The dean of London's disappearance from the case does not, therefore, 
have the significance Stubbs gave it: the dean may well have survived the 
winter of 1202-3. 

À stronger objection to the use of the letters of Gerald of Wales’ case in 
making an argument for the date of Diceto's death is, as Stubbs admitted, 
that the unnamed ‘dean of London’ might not be Diceto at all, but his 
successor, Alard de Burnham." If the disappearance of the dean of London 
from Gerald's judges between 1202 and 1203 is not significant in the way 


1De Invect., p. 77; (Welsh Acts, i, nos. D.324 and D.370). The terms of these 
commissions do not survive. 
*De Гите, p. 281; De Invect., p. 172; (Welsh Acts, i, по. D.365). 
* De Invect., pp. 158-9; (Welsh Acts, i, no. D.367). 
“De Invect., pp. 159-60; (Welsh Acts, i, no. D.368). 
5 De Invect., р. 160; (Welsh Acts, i, no. D.369). 
*See above, p. 88 n. 7. 
"See above, p. 88 n. 8. 
* De Iure, р. 221, ' corum judicibus’, 
* Ibid., р. 228, ‘ coram judicibus’. 
1° Ibid., pp. 282—4; (Welsh Acts, i, no. D.3774) ; and cf. also De Invect., pp. 157-8; 
(Welsh Acts, i, no. D.375). 
10 Diceto, i, p. Ixxxiii. 
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Stubbs believed, and if the Ymagines Historiarum is not held to prove 
conclusively that Diceto was still alive after the end of May 1199, it follows 
that the chances that Alard was the dean in the St. David’s case, and not 
Diceto, are about equal. We are therefore thrown back on the extreme 
limits of June 1199 and March 1204 for the election of Diceto’s successor 
as dean, and starting again from Stubbs’ first point, we must try to establish 
in which year, on or about 22 November, the death of Diceto occurred. 
Fortunately there is available, in the charters and letters of the period, a 
class of evidence almost wholly ignored by Stubbs. 

In the first place, we can reject November 1203 as the date of Diceto’s 
death, for Alard de Burnham occurs in office before 1203. This seems to 
be the conclusion to be drawn from Alard’s occurrence as dean in four 
charters attested by Richard de Stortford, the master of the schools! 
Richard had been succeeded in this dignity by March 1204? and his obituary 
was kept on 20 June.? If he did not resign before his death, he must have 
died at the latest in June 1203, perhaps even in the June of 1202 or 1201. 
One of the charters in which Alard occurs with Richard de Stortford 
contains the provision that a certain debt was to run ‘from Michaelmas 
next after the first coronation of King John at Westminster’.4 This clause 
may well suggest that the charter was issued not long after the second 
coronation of King John in October 1200, which must have been fresh in 
the draftaman’s mind. 

It is possible that we can reject also November 1202 as the date of 
Diceto’s death, for Alard may occur in office even earlier. He may be the 
“dean of London’ addressed in a papal mandate of 6 November 1202, 
which appoints him a judge delegate, together with the abbot of Coggeshall 
and the precentor of St. Paul’s, in a case concerning Binham priory. The 
report of the settlement of this саве,5 which quotes the mandate and itself 
belongs to the period between 6 November 1202 and c. 21 September 1203, 
is made in the names of T[homas] abbot of Coggeshall, A[lard] dean and 
Walter son of Walter] precentor of St. Paul’s.* There is no note in the 
report that the dean to whom the mandate of 6 November 1202 was addressed 
had died in the interim, and that Alard was his successor. It is quite possible, 

1Gibbs, по. 79; Hist. MSS. Comm., 9th Rept., app. i, pp. 14a, 17a, and 26a-b. 
Cf. A. Morey and C. N. L. Brooke, Gilbert Foliot and his Letters (Cambridge, 
1965), p. 276. I wish to thank Professor Brooke for helpful comments in the 
preparation of this note. 

2John de Cantia occurs as a witness to Gibbs, no. 58. 

*Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 6956 fo. 108r; St. Paul's, WD 4 fo. 95v; Documents 
illustrating the History of S. Paul's, pp. 67 and 8s. 

*Hist. MSS. Comm., oth Rept., app. i, р. 14a, an abstract by Н. C. Maxwell-Lyte 
which omits the names of 4 of the canons who attest tho deed, St. Puul's, A/12/289. 

5 Binham Cartulary, Brit. Mus., Cott. MS. Claudius D. xiii fo. gor-v. I am very 
grateful to Miss Jane Sayers for drawing my attention to this document. 

*Walter’s successor, Benedict of Sawston, occurs in office in March 1204, 
Gibbs, nos. 49 and 58. As Walter is commemorated on a1 Sept. in an obituary of 
Christ Church, Canterbury (Brit. Mus., Cott. MS. Nero C. ix fo. таг), he pre- 
sumably died c. a1 Sept. 1203. 
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therefore, that Alard was in office at the time of the mandate's issue. If 
this were so, the date favoured by Stubbs for the death of Diceto, 22 
November 1202, would be placed in grave doubt. The possibility would 
then suggest itself that Alard and not Diceto was the dean who was addressed 
by Gerald of Wales between 9 and 18 October 1202 and therefore the 
dean who had been involved in the St. David's case as early as July 
1201. 

There is some other evidence which points in this direction. The 
promotion of Alard de Burnham, whenever it occurred, left vacant the 
archdeaconry of London, where his successor was Peter of Blois. Peter 
was certainly in office before March 1204,1 and probably a good deal 
earlier. He occurs in an incident which took place in the summer of 1200, 
1201 or 1202, related by Gerald of Wales in a portion of his De Invectionibus 
known to have been composed in 1203.2 Professor R. W. Southern has 
argued, from the evidence of an unpublished letter of Geoffrey archbishop 
of York to the pope, written in or shortly after January 1202, that Peter 
was already archdeacon of London by that time.? In this letter, Geoffrey 
describes the return from Ireland, before Christmas 1201, of the legate 
John of Salerno to whom, he says, he sent several men, including ‘Master 
Peter of Blois, archdeacon of London’, who accompanied the legate to the 
archiepiscopal manor of Ripon. Another unpublished letter, which Peter 
wrote as archdeacon of London, seems to belong to c. 1201, and was perhaps 
written before March 1201, for it refers to William de Stuteville’s ex- 
communication as if to a live issue. Although it seems unreasonable to 
suspect a necessary anachronism in Peter’s title as archdeacon of London 
in his occurrences in and perhaps before 1202,5 there is a difficulty which 
is not easily resolved: Peter occurs as archdeacon of Bath in a letter of Pope 


1 Gibbe, no. 137 and St. Paul's, A/30/439. 

3 De Invect., р. 101. For Ње date of composition, see W. S. Davies’ introduction, 
ibid., pp. 5-6. See also Н. С. Richardson, Eng. Hist. Rev., lvii (1942), 130-1, who 
is, however, incorrect in thinking that Peter of Blois had an earlier period of office 
as archdeacon of London before 1196, see Morey and Brooke, p. a7an. 

*R. W. Southern, ‘Some new letters of Peter of Blois’, Eng. Hist. Rev., lii 
(1938), 415, citing Erfurt Stadtbücheri, MS. F. 71 in the collection of Amplonius 
Ratinck, fo. 195v. I am greatly indebted to Professor Southern for his help on 
Peter of Blois’s chronology in the preparation of this note, and for kindly supplying 
transcripts of Archbishop Geoffrey’s letter and of Peter of Blois’s letter cited 
below, n. 4. 

“Briefly noted by Southern, ubi supra, p. 413, from the Erfurt MS. fo. 207v. 
The excommunication of Stuteville took place in 1194 (Three Rolls of the King’s 
Court, ed. F. W. Maitland (Pipe Roll Soc., xiv, 1891), p. 50), and he was absolved 
on 4 March 1201 (Chronica Magistri Rogeri de Hovedene, ed. W. Stubbs (Rolls 
Ser., li, 1868—71), iv. 158). For this part of Stuteville's career, see Early Yorkshire 
Charters, ed. C. T. Clay (Yorks. Archaeol. Soc., 1952), ix. 10. 

‘Anachronism or corruption is suggested by Richardson, ubi supra, p. 130 n. 5, 
referring to the letter of Archbishop Geoffrey cited by Southern, on the ground 
that Peter cannot have become archdeacon before Diceto's death, which must, 
he thinks, following Stubbe, have occurred after 25 March 1202, when the Ymagines 
Historiarum ende. 
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Innocent III, dated 15 February 12031 Unless we are to believe that after 
his appointment to London Peter retained the archdeaconry of Bath,* 
an office which he had held since 1182 or earlier, it seems that we must 
look for some corruption, either in the date or in the title given to Peter 
in the papal letter, for the balance of the evidence is certainly in favour of 
Peter's tenure of the archdeaconry of London from the beginning of 1202 
or even earlier. The possibility which was raised by the Binham document 
is thus rendered a distinct probability—that Alard de Burnham was the 
dean of London who was involved in the St. David's case between July 
1201 and October 1202. 

If Peter of Blois succeeded Alard as archdeacon of London by the early 
part of 1202, he was probably granted a prebend in St. Paul's by about that 
time. In the prebend which he is known to have held, Hoxton, his pre- 
decessor was Osbert de Camera,* who must have died or resigned before 
Peter's succession. But Osbert was still living, and a canon, after the 
promotion of Alard to the deanery, as is shown by the evidence of two 
charters.’ Ifthe date of the death of Osbert de Camera could be established, 
therefore, we should have not only a terminus a quo for Peter of Blois's 
tenure of the prebend of Hoxton, but also a terminus ad quem for Alard's 
election to the office of dean. 

It is very probable that the Osbert de Camera who was a prebendary of 
Gt. Paul's is to be identified with the rector of Faversham of the same name, 
who is said by the chronicler of St. Augustine's, Canterbury, to have died 
on з May 1201.5 There is no positive evidence for this identification, but 


1Potthast, Regesta Pontificum Romanorum, по. 1829. It is printed in full in 
Migne, Patrologia Latina, ccxiv, cols. 1170-1, where it is assigned to the year 1202, 
but the dating clause is ‘xv kal. Martii anno quinto’, i.e. 15 Feb. 1203. 

1 T'he subecription ‘Ego P. archidiaconus Bathoniensis’ appears in c. Feb. 1206, 
R.M. Church, Chapters in the Early History of the Church of Wells (1894), p. 403, cited 
by J. A. Robinson, Somerset Historical Essays (1921), pp. 132-3. But W. P. Baildon, 
in Hist. MSS. Comm., Cal. MSS. D. & C. Wells, ii. 555, reads the initial ав“ R(?)'. 

3See Robinson, pp. 113-14, and cf. E. S. Cohn, Eng. Hist. Rev., xli (1926), 
58—60, who argues for a date earlier than 1182. 

iTho prebendal catalogues of St. Paul's, WD 2 fo. 111v and Brit. Mus., Harl. 
MS. 6956 fo. 95r give ‘Robertus de Camera’, who is otherwise unknown. This 
must be an error for Osbert, who occurs frequently as a canon of St. Paul's, see 
below pp. 93-4. For the general reliability of the catalogues, see C. N. L. Brooke, 
“The composition of the chapter of St. Paul's, 1086-1163”, Camb. Hist. Jour., 
x (1951), 111-32, especially pp. 113-18. 

5 Osbert issued а charter which is attested by Dean Alard, Gibbs, no. 79. He 
attests another charter together with Dean Alard, Hist. MSS. Comm., 9th Rept., 
app. i, p. 26a-b. The witnesses to these charters are almost identical, and include 
Richard de Stortford, who died in June 1203 or earlier (see above p. 90). The 
occurrence in the second charter of Acharius, abbot of Peterborough, indicates 
that it cannot have been given before March 1200 (see Carte Nativorum, ed. C.N.L. 
Brooke and M. M. Postan (Northants. Record Soc., xx, 1960), p. 224). 

* Chronica Wilkelmi Thorne, in Scriptores X, col. 1844 For Thorne’s chrono- 
logical accuracy at this point, see E. John, ‘The litigation of an exempt house, St. 
Augustine's Canterbury, 1182-1237’, Bull. John Rylands Libr., xxxix (1956-7), 
390-415, especially pp. 400 ff. 
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if it be allowed that Diceto’s death and Alard’s succession may well have 
occurred before Stubbs thought, there seems no reason to assume that 
there were necessarily two individuals called Osbert de Camera—one, 
rector of Faversham, who died on 3 May 1201, and another, canon of St. 
Paul’s, who died after November 1202.1 A number of points seem to 
suggest that there was but one Osbert de Camera. Both the rector of 
Faversham and the canon of St. Paul's had the title of magister Both 
died in the month of May; the rector, as already noted, died on the third, 
and the canon was commemorated оп the fourteenth.? The rector of 
Faversham received the church of Faversham in 1178 from the king,‘ 
after an active career in the eleven-seventies as a clerk of the royal camera, 
from which he took his name. There can be little doubt that he was the 
‘magister Osbernus, clericus noster de camera nostra’ who was sent by 
the king to Canterbury in 1188 to convey royal letters concerning the 
dispute between the archbishop and the monks of Christ Church.* Apart 
from this reference, there is no mention of Osbert’s activities between 
1178 and his death in 1201, and one commentator has suggested, to explain 
his absence from record from about 1180, that he was used by the king 
as a diplomatic envoy.” This may well be so, but such an important official 
must surely have received some other benefice, or benefices, in addition 
to the rectory of Faversham. It was between 1181 and 1184, just at the 
time when we might have expected the chamber clerk Osbert de Camera 
to have been given ecclesiastical preferment, that the Pauline Osbert de 
Camera became prebendary of Hoxton. He first occurs as canon in 1184, 
being sent with Richard de Stortford, master of the schools, to represent 
the dean and chapter of St. Paul's before the barons of the exchequer.’ 


1The suggestion that there were two individuals of the same name is made by 
Morey and Brooke, p. 281 n. 4. 

*The rector of Faversham is called magister in a papal document of 1190, in 
Thomas of Elmham's Historia Monasterii S. Augustini Cantuariensis, ed. C. 
Hardwicke (Rolls Ser., viii, 1858), pp. 475-6. The canon of St. Paul's is called 
magister several times, e.g. in [1196 x 98], Gibbe, no. 285. 

3St. Paul's, WD 12 fo. rar and WD 4 fo. 95v; Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 6956 fo. 
108r; Documents illustrating the History of S. Paul's, pp. 66 and 84. 

*Chronica Willielmi Thorne, col. 1828. 

* John, ubi supra, р. 399 n. 5, identifies him with the chamber official noticed by 
Т. F. Tout, Chapters in Medieval Administrative History (Manchester, 1920), i. 
115 and 117-18, and by J. E. A. Jolliffe, ‘The Camera Regis under Henry П’, 
Eng. Hist. Rev., lxviii (1953), 342—3. 

* Gervasii Cantuariensis Opera Historica, ed. W. Stubbs (Rolls Ser., lxxiii, 1879— 
80), i. 412 and 418; and also Epistolae Cantuarienses, ed. W. Stubbs (Rolls Ser., 
xxxviii, 1865), pp. 166—8. The identification of this man with the chamber clerk 
of the 11706 was made by L. V. Delisle, Recueil des Actes de Henri II (Paris, 1909-27), 
introduction pp. 408—9, and was accepted by Tout, i. 118. 

"Jolliffe, ubi supra, p. 343. 

‘Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 6956 fo. 84r, a transcript of a document dated 1184, 
from the missing Liber F fo. 33, and printed from the transcript by T. Mador, 
History and Antiquities of the Exchequer of England (1711), p. 146 n. Osbert’s 
predecessor in Hoxton, John Cumin (see prebendal catalogues, cited above p. 92, 
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He occurs as canon quite frequently until the late eleven-nineties! and 
between 1185 and 1192 he appears also as rector of Haughley, Suffolk." 
The career of this second Osbert, the canon of St. Paul’s, fits neatly into 
the gap in the career of the first, the rector of Faversham and chamber 
clerk, and it is a very strong probability that we are considering the life of 
a single individual. Many royal clerks and ministers were, or became, 
canons of St. Paul’s. Osbert de Camera’s career in the royal chamber 
might well have led to the provision of a canonry in St. Paul’s. It may be 
significant that after the death of Osbert the rector of Faversham in May 
1201, King John tried to put another royal clerk of the camera into the 
rectory—Simon de camera, archdeacon of Wells,? who was also a pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's[* It is likely, therefore, that Osbert de Camera, 
canon of St. Paul’s, was the same man as Osbert de Camera, the rector of 
Faversham, who died in May 1201. If this is во, we have in May 1201, 
the terminus a quo for Peter of Blois’s succession to the prebend of Hoxton 
and the terminus ad quem for Alard de Burnham’s election to the deanery. 

There are, then, some very strong indications that Ralph de Diceto 
was succeeded as dean of St. Paul’s between the summer of 1199 and the 
summer of 1201. The evidence concerning Osbert de Camera suggests 
that Alard was dean before the beginning of May 1201, and this is supported 
by other evidence, particularly the Peter of Blois letters, taken in con- 
junction with the documents in the case of Gerald of Wales. Supposing 
Diceto did not resign, but died in office, his death probably occurred in the 
November of 1199 or 1200. Between these two years there is no way of 
making a decision: of the four earliest deeds in which Alard de Burnham 
occurs a8 dean, three apparently belong to the period between March 1200 
and May 1201,5 and the fourth was issued between October 1200 and June 
1203. If Ralph de Diceto died in November 1199 or November 1200, he 
cannot have been the author of the entire last section of the Ymagines 


n. 4) was elected archbishop of Dublin in 1181 and consecrated in 1182. Osbert 
occurs, possibly not yet @ canon, ine. 1181, Morey and Brooke, p. 281. 

1He occurs, e.g., in c. 1192 (Diceto, ii, р. lxxii), [1192 x 96] (Brit. Mus., Harl. 

MS. ы fo. 28v), [1192 x 98] (Gibbs, nos. 103 and 131), [1196 x 98] (ibid. no. 285). 

Chartulary of Lewes Priory, Supplement (Sussex Record Soc., 1943), 
XH кы ed. J. H. Bullock, p. 19. His nephew, Richard, who occurs in 
the Lewes document here, identifies this Osbert as the canon of St. Paul's; for 
Richard, see also Gibbs, no. 79, and St. Paul's, A/40/1455. 

2Chronica Willielmi Thorne, col. 1845 and see John, ubi supra, pp. 440 ff. For 
Simon’s career in the camera, see Tout, i. 115, and also Pipe Roll 3 fohn (Pipe Roll 
Soc., new ser., xiv, 1936), p. 289. 

“His prebend was Caddington Major, see prebendal catalogues in St. Paul's, 
WD 2 fo. 110v, and Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 6956 fo. 92v. He was elected bishop 
of Chichester in Apr. 1204 and consecrated in July 1204. : 

5 Gibbs, no. 79 and Hist. MSS. Comm., 9th Rept., app. i, p. 26a-b, for the date 
of which see above p. 92, n. s. The third charter is Hist. MSS. Comm., oth Rept., 
app. i, p. 172, which although not attested by Osbert de Camera, clearly belongs to 
the same period. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm., 9th Rept., app.i, p. 14a, for the date of which see above p. 9o. 
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Historiarum, which may have its true end, as in MSS. ‘A’ and ‘C’, with 
the coronation of King John on 27 May 1199. 
Diana E. GREENWAY 


The Medieval Care and Custody of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury s Archives 


SYSTEMS OF KEEPING archives in the middle ages paid great attention 
to security and ease of finding. More harm has been done to medieval 
documents in the modern age than perhaps in any other, and it is within 
living memory that seals have been cut off documents, gall used on them, 
and slices chopped off them to facilitate mounting on paper, thus obscuring 
endorsements, Furthermore, documents have been sewn up in books and 
both medieval methods of storing documents and the catalogues which 
were made to describe them, have been discarded. 

Maximum security measures were used in storing charters in the middle 
ages. Frequently, documents were placed with such valuables as plate, 
seal matrices and ecclesiastical ornaments and vestments, often in a 
chest encased in iron bars and well secured with multiple locks. The chest 
was then put in a well guarded place, usually cloee to the high altar of the 
church. Reference is made in 1274 to two tallies being ‘in a little bag of 
leather which is in a chest standing behind the high altar of the church [of 
St. Paul, London] in which other things of the Lord [Bishop] are de- 
posited . . .'.* It is well known that charters were frequently copied into 
gospel-books to give them added force, and transactions and promises 
were made on the high altar of the church endowing the document with a 
special sanctified authority. More frequently, a room or treasury was 
provided close to the high altar, and in the eastern part of the church, to 
which the public and laity had no easy access, and guards and night- 
watchmen were provided to watch out against thieves.? 


*My thanks are due to Miss Diana E. Greenway who helped me on many points 
in the preparation of this paper. C£. H. Peek and С. Hall, The Archives of the 
University of Cambridge (Cambridge, 1962), pp. 1-6; R. Dunning, ‘ The muniments 
of Syon abbey; their administration end migration in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries’, ante, xxxvii (1964), 105. 

“The Register of Thomas de Cantilupe, ed. R. С. Griffiths and W. W. Capes 
(Canterbury & York Soc., 1906-7), ii. 182—3, cited by С. Jenkins, ‘Some thirteenth 
century registers’, Church Quarterly Rev., xcix (1924-5), 89. 

*See an early reference to the treasury at St. Paul’s containing documents in 
1111 X 1147 in Early Charters of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, London, ed. 
M. Gibbe (Camden 3rd Ser., lviii, 1939), p. xxxvi and no. 273, and C. Oman, 
English Church Plate 597-1830 (Oxford, 1957), p. 36. 
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Archbishops and even kings did not scorn to use the treasury at Christ 
Church, Canterbury. Gervase of Canterbury says that Henry Ів will 
was, by order of the king, to be diligently reserved in three places in the 
kingdom to ensure its safety, ‘videlicet in ecclesia Cantuariae, in cofris suis, 
et in thesauro Wintoniae'.! By Lanfranc’s time the monks’ endowments 
were separated from the archbishop’s, but there is not known to have been 
any separation of the conventual and archiepiscopal archives as early as 
this? The privileges of archbishop and convent may have been assigned 
severally for the first time as a result of a mandate from Gregory IX to 
the legate Otto in 1238, following an incident of forgery during the archie- 
piscopate of Edmund Rich.? With some documents there can never have 
been a clear-cut differentiation; some of the archbishop’s documents must 
have always remained with the monks and vice versa. For the main archival 
collection, however, there was certainly a division by 1277-80 when the 
archbishop’s charters were listed separately. After that, frequent references 
occur to ‘your’ and ‘our’ archives,‘ and separate catalogues continue to be 
issued for both collections.* 

At least by the thirteenth century the archbishop's charters were kept 
in vasa. The vas seems to have been quite a large storage unit, capable of 
holding from one up to forty-three charters and other containers such as a 
hanaper or wicker basket. The word itself is applied to all sorts of cases 
from reliquaries to vessels containing food, to beehives, military baggage 
and agricultural and hunting implements, and Pliny and Cassiodorus use 
vasarium to mean archives and records." Vas has given rise to the modern 
words vessel and vase, and a vasculum (a receptacle still 80 named and used 
by botanists for carrying specimens) was a smaller edition. The vas 
seems to have been particularly favoured by Canterbury archivists. The 
seventeenth-century Canterbury antiquarian William Somner copied a 
fourteenth-century catalogue of the Christ Church charters which were 
described as being kept in vasa: 'Archivum Ecclesie Christi Cantuariensis, 
sive descriptio, atque supervisio, omnium chartarum et munimentorum, 


1The Historical Works of Gervase of Canterbury, ed. W. Stubbs (Rolls Ser., 
1879-80), i. зоо (hereafter cited as Gervase). 

3F. R. H. Du Boulay, ‘The Archbishop as Territorial Magnate’, in Mediaeval 
Records of the Archbishops of Canterbury (1962), p. 53 sqq. 

* Cal. Papal Letters, i. 174; Registres de Grégoire LX (1227—41), ed. L. Auvray, 
etc. (École Française de Rome, 1896-1955), no. 4371; Gervuse, ii. 132, cited by 
C. R. Cheney, ‘Magna Carte Beati Thome: another Canterbury forgery’, ante, 
xxxvi (1963), p. 18 n. 5. See below p. 106 & n. 4. 

4 E.g. Literae Cantuarienses, ed. J. B. Sheppard (Rolls Ser., 1887-9), i, no. 283; 
Registrum Roberti Winchelsey, ed. Rose Graham (Canterbury & York Soc., 1952-6), 
ii. 1326 (Canterbury, Dean & Chapter Archives, roll no. 14). 

š See below p. 97, n. I, p. тоо, n. І, and Canterbury, D. & C. Archives, Register 
I (Hist. MSS. Comm., gth Rept., app., pp. 74-5) cited by Du Boulay, p. 59 n. 35. 

“See Table af Canterbury Archbishopric Charters, ed. Irene J. Churchill (Camden 
Miscellany, rv, 1929), pp. I-19 (hereafter cited as Archbishopric Charters). 

? Ibid., p. ix; C. T. Lewis and C. Short, A Latin Dictionary (Oxford, 1879), p. 
1959; J. H. Baxter and C. Johnson, Medieval Latin Word-List (Oxford, 1934), p. 448. 
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quae in vasis tam Borealibus quam Australibus Armarii Chartophylacis 
Facta per Joh. de Glocesteria et Joh. de Eastria, Ар. MCCCLXX.— 
Custodes'.! The thirty vasa were placed in the great almery, which was 
divided into two parts with fifteen in each part! An almery or press, 
containing nine vertical and seven horizontal rows, and sixty-three drawers 
of varying depths, made in the early fifteenth century, survives in the 
Aerary of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and the vas was probably a 
wooden drawer, similar to those contained therein.? Most of the documents 
were folded, although at Windsor charters could be kept flat in the ‘royal’ 
drawer because it was bigger,“ and careful arrangements were made for 
protecting the seals by the manufacture of little leather or cloth bags. 
Sometimes little cuts of old vestments were used. Archbishop Winchelsey, 
writing to the prior of Canterbury in 1304, comments on a certain document 
from which the seal has been separated, owing to the negligence of the 
keepers, and is lying loose, although intact. Great care was taken over the 
preservation of documents and seals, and if the documents were regarded 
as of extreme importance, they were copied in considerable numbers. If 
they were inspected by other groups or persons, who had an interest in 
them, strict precautions were taken to see that they were not damaged or 
removed.® 

An adequate finding-list or catalogue soon became a necessity. The 
archival expansion of the thirteenth century brought re-organization and 
listing.” From this period onwards, there survive several catalogues, of 
which the moet famous is undoubtedly the Durham Repertortum Magnum 
of c. 1456, which is still the basis for finding documents there. Three 
previous catalogues of the Durham muniments survive, one of с. 1340 
(Durham, Misc. Ch. 426), one of c. 1380 (Bodleian Libr., MS. Carte 177) 
and the Repertorium Paroum of c. 1400.8 In 1323 a kalendar of the royal 
archives was made by order of Walter de Stapledon, bishop of Exeter and 
treasurer of the exchequer. Stapledon says in his preface that before 1323 
the documents had been transferred ‘from person to person and from 
place to place, as from the Wardrobe to the Chancery, from the Chancery 
to the Exchequer, and thence to the Receipt of the Exchequer, and per- 
chance to unfit persons’. The king then had them put away in definite 

1Hist. MSS. Comm., 5th Rept. (1876), р. 435, Canterbury, D. & C. Archives, 
MS. C. 232, cited in Archbishopric Charters, p. vi, n. a. 

*Archbishopric Charters, p. ix, n. 3. 

The Manuscripts of St. Georges Chapel, Windsor Castle, ed. J. N. Dalton 
dec 1957), frontispiece, and introduction by M. Bond, p. xxx. 


5 Reg. Winchelsey, ii. 1326. 

‘See Wilham Thorne’s Chronicle of St. Augustine’s Abbey Canterbury, trans. 
À. H. Davis (Oxford, 1934), pp. 118-19. 

'See V. Н. Galbraith, 'Press-marks on the deeds of Lewes priory’, Sussex 
Archaeol. Collections, Ixv (1924), 196—205. 

зүү, A. Pantin, Report on the Muniments of the Dean and Chapter of Durham 
(printed for private circulation in 1939), pp. 1-10, gives a detailed and exciting 
description of the keeping of the medieval muniments. 

H 
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places, distinguished by alphabetical letters and provided with a repertory 
or kalendar.! 

Two catalogues describe the contents of the archbishop of Canterbury's 
muniment room in about 1277, and in 1330. The first list, included in 
the great Canterbury archiepiscopal cartulary Lambeth MS. 1212, and to 
which a fourteenth-century hand has added a title "Capitula Cartarum 
Regiarum in Thesauraria Archiepiscopi inventarum’, contains royal 
charters up to 8 May 1277.2 There are no papal bulls after the pontificate 
of Gregory X, who died on 10 January 1276.3 The list therefore must be 
later than May 1277, and a close study of the other charters might give a 
more exact date. Miss Major dated the hand which wrote the greater part 
of the book as of c. 1260-70, but this includes the Edward І charters, and 
Professor Du Boulay has shown that consequently it must be later. The 
internal evidence, however, would suggest strongly that the list was com- 
piled soon after 1277. For if not, why did it not include the charters of 8, 
9, 11, and 12 Edward I (1280-4) which have been added, and appear in the 
1330 list, but are not numerated?* Robert Kilwardby was translated to 
the cardinal-bishopric of Porto on 12 March 1278, and, after the short 
reign of Robert Burnell, whose election was quashed, Archbishop Pecham 
was appointed in 1279; provided on 25 January, consecrated on 19 February, 
he received the temporalities on 30 May. Probably the compilation of 
the list can be rightly associated with Pecham’s arrival on the scene and 
the usual stock-taking consequent upon a vacancy. It was due to Pecham 
that the manors were grouped in six large bailiwicks and manorial organi- 
zation considerably improved.” He it was, too, who instructed his proctor 
to get back the property of the see, including vasa, jewels, ecclesiastical 
plate, books, and records, which Robert Kilwardby had taken to Rome: 
"Tertio, ut bona ecclesiae nostrae inventa penes bonae memoriae prae- 
decessorem nostrum per camerarium occupata in pecunia numerata, in 
vasis, monilibus, ornamentis ecclesiasticis, libris et processibus judicialibus 
ac registralibus nobis restituantur . . .'.9 This collection may not have 
included the registers of the see, as has been suggested,? but the removal 
of certain of the muniments may have occasioned a check-list or catalogue. 

1Public Record Office, Lists & Indexes No. XLIX, p. i: printed in Antient 
Kalendars and Inventories of the Treasury of His Majesty’s Exchequer, ed. Sir F. 
Palgrave (3 vols., 1836), i. 1-155. A photograph of the Aquitaine section is repro- 
duced in New Palaeographical Soc., Facsimiles of Ancient MSS., and ser., ii 
(1913—30), plate 115. 

* Lambeth Palace Libr., MS. 1212, pp. 4, 68. 

3 Ibid., p. 231. *Du Boulsy, p. 57. 

* Lambeth Palace Libr., MS. 1212, pp. 4, 70-2. 

* Handbook of British Chronology, ed. Sir F. M. Powicke and E. B. Fryde (and 
edn., 1961), p. 211. 

*Du Boulay, p. 63. 

‘Lambeth Palace Libr., Reg. Pecham fo. 152v (Registrum Epistolarum Johannis 
Peckham, ed. C. T. Martin (Rolls Ser., 1882-5), ii. 550). 

*I. J. Churchill, ‘The Archbishops’ Registers’, in Mediaeval Records of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury (1962), p. 11. 
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Pecham’s many complaints of the state in which Archbishop Boniface of 
Savoy had left all the archbishop’s buildings, suggest an orderly тіпа, and 
it is possible that he provided a new treasury at Canterbury for the archives, 
but this is a point to consider later. 

The first of the two lists details the contents of fourteen vasa, containing 
some 290 charters. The numbers of the vasa are given in the right hand 
margin, and the charters belonging to each vas are bracketed together. 
The first seven vasa contained royal charters arranged chronologically by 
kings from William I to Edward I. Vasa eight and nine housed charters 
of others than the kings, baronial charters etc., ten and eleven were filled 
with compositions, and twelve to fourteen with papal bulls from Innocent 
II to Gregory X.* At some point the pages which list the papal bulls 
were separated from the rest of the catalogue, although this has not been 
noted before. They may be written by the same scribe. 

We come now to consider the exact nature of the list. A. J. Collins 
described it as a ‘table or index”. Numbers of the charters are given in 
the left hand margin and these correspond with numbers in the text of 
the cartulary, so that charter number one of William I bears a number one 
in the margin on the page where it is transcribed in full. The royal charters 
start a new numeration with each king as do the papal bulls with each 
pope, во that one has to look for William I/1, William 1/2 etc., Celestine 
III/1, Celestine III/2 etc.‘ The originals of these charters are also en- 
dorsed with corresponding numbers and Collins has traced thirty-one of 
these, at Lambeth among the Cartae Miscellaneae and the Papal Bulls, and 
bound up in MS. 959.5 Another careful search has produced only one 
more document, which is in fact a duplicate, and bears what looks very like 
a Christ Church endorsement and not an archiepiscopal one.f 

The list is more than a contents list or index to the register book, in that 
it enabled the searcher to find in which vas the document was kept. It also 
provided details about copies of charters, which are included in the book, 
but are not numerated because they are not kept with the rest in the vasa, 
but are elsewhere, at Dover and South Malling for instance." It was 
obviously designed to some extent to provide the clerks of a peripatetic 
household with a knowledge of the whereabouts of the originala. 

By 1330 the contents of the treasury had expanded to some 365 charters 


T Reg. Pecham fo. 172 (Reg. Epistolarum Peckham, i. 203), fo. 15av (ibid., ii. 551), 
fo. ато» (ibid., p. 716), fo. 152v (ibid., iii. 828), cited by Jenkins, ubi supra, p. 79. 

* Lambeth Palace Libr., MS. 1212, pp. 1-11, with a later continuation on pp. 12, 
226—32. 


3A. J. Collins, ‘Documents of the Great Chatter’, Proc. British Academy, 
xxxiv (1948), 237. 

4A parallel system was used at Bury St. Edmund’s abbey; cf. Lambeth Palace 
Libr., Papal Documents nos. 2, 14, 24, 37, 44, 48, 51-2, 59, 6a, 65, 73, 88. 

*Seo appendix below, and Collins's photographs at the end of his article, 11 a-c. 

*Tambeth Palace Libr., C[artze] M[iscellaneae] X/109 (see appendix below). Cf. 
VI/119-a1, 123-37, 140-8, further examples of Christ Church endorsements. 

"Lambeth Palace Libr., MS. 1212, pp. 6, 106, 7, 118. 
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which filled thirty-two vasa, according to the second list of the archbishop's 
chartere, which is now amongst the miscellaneous books of the exchequer 
in the Public Record Office.t Although the royal charters occupied the 
first twelve vasa, they were no longer kept chronologically. 'l'he first vas 
contained those of Stephen, the second William the Conqueror, the third 
Henry I, the fourth Henry II, the fifth Henry II's son Henry, the sixth 
Henry III, the seventh William Rufus, the eighth Richard I, the ninth 
John, and the tenth, eleventh and twelfth respectively the cbarters of 
Edward I, П, and ПІ, though those of Edward III are not recorded.? Then 
follow the charters of others than the kings, roughly arranged according 
to place and subject. 

A significant omission from the list of 1330 is the collection of papal bulls. 
It was not unusual for bulls to be kept separately. At St. Paul’s the bulls 
occupied a separate bag;? at Westminster they had a separate chest. 
According to Mr. Kingaford, the papal privileges and indulgences and 
royal charters were kept separately at Stanley, and the confirmations of 
papal bulls at Robertsbridge never have press-marks, which suggests that 
they were probably kept apart, perhaps in the custody of the abbot.5 At 
St. Mary’s, York, the papal bulls occupied several chests in a certain 
chamber, as the endorsements reveal? In an interesting letter to 
Archbishop Mepham, dated 22 October 1329, Prior Henry of Eastry 
states that one of the bulls, which had been listed in MS. 1212 as in the 
twelfth vas, a privilege of Pope Innocent Il concerning Dover, for 
which the archbishop had been asking, has been seen by him within the 
last year ‘in archivis archiepiscopalibus vestris apud Cantuariam’.? Much 
could have happened between 1328 and 1330, but this passage suggests 
that the bulls had not yet been physically separated from the rest of 
the archives. 

All the original charters which can be tied up with MS. 1212 can also 
be linked with entries in the 1330 list. But this list merely describes and 
groups the charters and records which were in each vas; it does not give a 
number to each charter. A charter of Richard de Clare, earl of Gloucester 
and Hertford, bound up between pp. 190 and 191 of MS. 959, however, 
is endorsed with a note that it is to be found in vas sixteen and this corres- 
ponds with its place as noted in the 1330 list. It has a registration mark 
xiii which connects with MS. 1212, both contents list number and regis- 
tration number, and the note ‘scribitur in libro’, and was then in vas ten.® 


1Archbishopric Charters, pp. 1-19 (P.R.O., E 36/137). 

3 Ibid., p. 7, and seo appendix below. P.R O., S.C. 7/15/23. 

1J. Armitage Robinson and M. R. James, Tha Manuscripts of Westminster Abbey 
(Cambridge, 1909), p. 95. 

* Hist. M88. Comm., De L'Isle and Dudley MSS., i, p. xviii & n. a, and as 
C. L. Kingsford says, cf. Galbraith, p. 204, on the deeds of Lewes Priory where the 
documents from Cluny were kept in the custody of the prior. 

* Lambeth Palace Libr., Papal Documents nos. 38-9, 64, тот. 

* Lit. Cant., i, no. 283. 

* Lambeth Palace Libr., MS. 1212, pp. 11, 142, and see appendix below. 
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Other original deeds which survive and which correspond with entries in 
the list of 1330, and which are not to be found in MS. 1212, date from after 
the compilation of MS. 1212 with two exceptions, documents concerning 
King John’s peace with the clergy and barons, and a certificate of the 
bishop of Exeter dated 1275.1 Two charters of Edward II, a charter of 
Archbishop Robert Winchelsey relaxing an interdict on the town of 
Dover, the process against Llewellyn, prince of Wales, and a document of 
the prior and convent of Christ Church, which was registered in Pecham’s 
register and dated 1285, are all later than the contents of MS. 1212.2 It 
seems as if the charter of the bishop of Exeter and John's charters were 
overlooked when the scribe came to make the earlier inventory or 
list. 

The second inventory or list was made at the beginning of Archbishop 
Simon Mepham’s reign in 1330, and is dated by the scribe. It will be asked 
why a second list was made of the contents of the treasury in 1330. This 
was shortly after Simon Mepham became archbishop. He was elected on 
11 December 1327, consecrated on 5 June 1328 and provided with the 
temporalities on 19 September 1328.3 It may be another example of an 
inventory made soon after the accession of a new archbishop. According 
to William de Dene in his Historia Roffensis, the archbishop wanted a 
reputable household, and extreme scrupulousness was shown by his 
brothers Edmund and Thomas in gathering together a suitable collection 
of clerks and servants, which proved to be a difficult task, since it was said 
that they sought not men but angels for this duty. 

When Archbishop Reynolds died at Mortlake on 16 November 1327, 
he left in the custody of his clerk, John de la Chambre, ornaments of the 
chapel and other goods in nine chests numbered A-I, and of these, chest E 
contained a hanaper with five branches of coral, certain muniments and 
rolls, chest F diverse bulls and other muniments, chest G diverse charters 
concerning the liberties of the archbishop and other quires of certain 
tracts of authors, chest H two books, one red and the other black, one 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s History of the Britons, poasibly either the thir- 
teenth- or fourteenth-century copy now bound up in Lambeth MS. 454,5 
and the other a Vitae Clericorum, rolls and other muniments, and chest I 
diverse muniments, three little knives, two of jasper, one pastoral staff of 
little or no value, one book of sermons and one quire, also of sermons. 
These were delivered to Archbishop Mepham on 25 October 1328 by 


1 Lambeth Palace Libr., CM 1/43, MS. 959 charter between pp. 150 and 151 
(Archbishopric Charters, p. 15 col. 2), CM XI/7 and 25. See appendix below. 

*Lambeth Palace Libr., CM XI/79, 80 (Archbishopric Charters, p. 6 col. a), 
XI/57 (Reg. Winchelsey fo. 88 and Archbishopric Charters, p. 14 col. 1), MS. 959 
charter between pp. 194 and 195 (Archbishopric Charters, p. 15 col. 1), Reg. Pecham 
fo. 113 (ibid., p. 9 col. 1). See appendix below. 

* Handbook of British Chronology, p. 211. 

4 Historia Roffensis, in H. Wharton, Anglia Sacra (1691), i. 368. 

®The first copy (the 14th-century one) commences on fo. 28, and belonged to 
Archbishop Sancroft, whose name is inscribed on it, and the second begins on fo. 124. 
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order of the king, who had taken possession of the property for a year to 
cover Reynolds’s debts. 

There arises here the question of the location of the treasury of the 
archbishops. It does not seem as if the collection described above as 
among Reynolds’s possessions at his death, can possibly be regarded as 
more than a personal collection of specific charters, taken out of the treasury 
for various reasons, or indeed made or received in a certain place and not 
registered or filed. Prior Henry of Eastry describes the royal charters 
which Reynolds showed him and several of the Christ Church monks at 
Maidstone, including a charter of Henry II relating to Dover priory which 
is recorded in both lists and still survives,! and Winchelsey apparently 
had some documents at Lambeth.* In 1282 an outgoing letter, dated from 
Mortlake, was not despatched, and according to a later annotator of the 
register, it lay in Archbishop Pecham’s archives ‘quasi perdita’ until his 
twelfth year, 1290 to 1291.4 

The first mistake would seem to be to accept that the documents were 
always kept together. The earliest list of charters, as noted above, contains 
some charters which have not been given numbers because the originals 
are in other places. A group of Wrotham charters are recorded on pp. 
121—4. of the cartulary and in the additions to the list. Against the regis- 
tration of them is written: ‘All these charters, the chirograph and con- 
firmation of the king (dated 12-13 September 1284), concerning the 
manor of Wrotham are in a certain pyx in the treasury of Saint Gregory’s 
at Canterbury’. All the numbered charters in the vasa can be assumed to 
bein one place. If these were in the archbishop’s treasury, and that treasury 
was at St. Gregory’s, it might surely be assumed that such an emendation 
was unnecessary. By 1330, however, four of the charters in question were 
back with the main collection in the treasury in vas twenty, and a charter 
which had been at South Malling was also there in vas nineteen. A note of 
this kind must surely mean that the documents were not in the normal 
place, but in an unexpected one. 

Furthermore, it would be incorrect to infer that the main collection was 
always in the same place. Professor Jenkins drew attention in 1925 to a 
letter in Pecham’s register, dated 26 January 1281, where the archbishop, 
writing from Derebam in Norfolk, states that he does not have with him 
the privileges mentioning his rights of tuition, and that he will go to Canter- 
bury and cause a search to be made through his archives ‘in aede sacra’.5 
This, as Jenkins thought, would seem to mean the cathedral and it is highly 
likely that the privileges of the see were kept in the cathedral church, while 


1P.R.0., S.C. 6/1128/7, 8, cited by Du Boulay, p. бо. 

3 Lit. Cant., i, no. 283, Lambeth Palace Libr., CM XI/9. 

? Lit. Cant., i, no. 61. 

“Jenkins, ubi supra, p. 93, citing Reg. Pecham fo. 47v (Registrum Johannis 
Pecham (Canterbury & York Soc., 2 pts., 1908-10), i. тог). 

Jenkins, ubi supra, p. 90, citing Reg. Pecham fo. 26 (Reg. Epistolarum Peckham, 
i. 172). 
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the more routine and less precious documents, and presumably some of 
the more private ones, were kept at some other place or places. Jenkins 
also drew attention to a marginal note made later on in the register, where it 
is noted that an original document of 1285, recording the revocation of an 
appeal made by the prior and chapter of Canterbury over the election of 
Walter Scammel as bishop of Salisbury, ‘residet . . . in apud (sic) sanctum 
Gregor’ Cant’ in Thesauraria domini Archiepiscopi sub sigillo capituli 
Cant'' Miss Churchill, writing in 1929, linked the two references 
together and argue that ‘aedis sacra’ equalled the archbishop’s treasury at 
St. Gregory’s, not apparently allowing for any migration or separation of 
the documents.? This interpretation has been accepted ever since,? and no 
attempt has been made to discover if and when the documents were moved. 

The answer may lie in the Canterbury cartulary. The Wrotham additions 
suggest that at least until 1284 the main part of the treasury was not at St. 
Gregory’s. Its likeliest location would seem to be either the cathedral or 
the archbishop’s palace. The whole argument for the archbishop’s treasury 
being at St. Gregory’s has hitherto depended on the marginal note of 1285 
in Pecham’s register, mentioned above. All references in later archbishops’ 
registers, however, speak merely of the ‘treasury of the archbishop’, with 
no note of its whereabouts.‘ It is possible to see the note in Pecham’s 
register in a different light. The scribe surely would not have mentioned 
the place unless there was likely to be some confusion. It may be that 
soon after 1284, Archbishop Pecham decided to provide himself with a 
new central treasury at St. Gregory’s, transferring the main bulk of the 
documents there and that the treasury was in the process of being moved 
when the scribe made the note. 

The first apparent unlikeliness of the archbishop’s treasury being moved 
to St. Gregory’s can, to some extent, be dispelled by the peculiar position 
which that priory held in relationship to the archbishop. The house was 
founded by Archbishop Lanfranc in 1084-5, and by him it was well endowed 
with relics. We are told that the bodies of St. Edburg, St. Mildred, and 
St. Ethelburga, the sister of St. Edburg, were brought from Lyminge, 
‘ praesidente Lanfranco archiepiscopo’, to the church which the archbishop 
had constructed a short while before, and that Lanfranc, in his foundation 


1Jenkins, ubi supra, p. 90, citing Reg. Pecham fo. 112v (Reg. Pecham, ii. 216-18). 
The document is listed as in vas 15 in 1330. 

1! Archbishopric Charters, р. vii. 

* By Audrey Woodcock in Cartulary of the Priory of St. Gregory (Camden 3rd 
Ser., Ixxxviii, 1956), p. x1; Rosemary G. Barnes, ‘Lambeth MS. 1212 and the White 
Book of Canterbury’, ante, xxxii (1959), 58, citing Reg. Pecham fo. 112v, and Du 
Boulay, p. 59. Kathleen Major (Acta Stephani Langton (Canterbury & York 
Soc., 1950), арр. II), does not comment on the wheresbouts of the archbishop's 
archives 


*Archbishopric Charters, p. viii, citing Lambeth Palace Libr., Reg. Langham fo. 
96, Reg. Courteney fo. 182, and Reg. Arundel ii fos. grv-92. Reg. Reynolds fo. 4 
has ‘the treasury of the archbishop at Canterbury’. 

* Cartulary of the Priory of St. Gregory, p. ix. 
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charter gave to St. Gregory’s the major part of the relics of his saintly 
predecessors which had been in Christ Church: In 1145 this church was 
burnt.* The convent was under the special protection and patronage of 
subsequent archbishops, Theobald mentions it in his will, and Archbishop 
Winchelsey bequeathed the canons 300 marks to celebrate mass for his 
soul and those of his parents, the residue to be applied to their own uses.? 
In 1181, judges delegate of the pope caused the archbishop and the abbot 
of St. Augustine's to be summoned before them in the church of St. 
Gregory, which according to the St. Augustine's chronicler William Thorne, 
writing in the fourteenth century, ‘being situated just under the walls of 
the city is regarded as a sort of parlour of the archbishop’. During the 
troubles between Archbishop Baldwin and the Christ Church monks in 
1189, the prior of St. Gregory'a was used as a mediator, being sent by the 
convent to offer the archbishop a procesaion on hia return to the city, and 
being despatched back to the monks as a peacemaker by the archbishop.’ 
On 21 November 1238 Archbishop Edmund Rich chose to consecrate 
Richard Wendene as bishop of Rochester at St. Gregory's, and in 1239 
certain Christ Church malefactors were ordered to receive their penances 
from the penitentiary of the archbishop and the official at St. Gregory's, 
so that it is possible to envisage certain documents of the archbishop being 
accommodated there. When, in 1289, Pecham instructed the archdeacon 
and commissary of Canterbury to order the abbot of St. Augustine's to 
produce certain privileges in some suitable and safe place, in or near 
Canterbury, they chose the church of St. Gregory's," and by the fourteenth 
century the church was used for some sessions of the consistory court, 
and for the sitting of the archbishop’s court.5 In 1329 the great seal of 
England was deposited at St. Gregory’s. 


Memorandum, that on Wednesday the eve of the Ascension, to wit 31 May, 
in Queen Isabella’s chamber in the priory of Christ Church, Canterbury, wherein 
the said queen was lodged, in her presence and in the presence of J. bishop of 
Ely and Sir Roger de Mortuo Mari, earl of March, and of others, Sir Bartholomew 
de Burgheresh carried the king’s great seal in a bag sealed with the seal of H. 
bishop of Lincoln, the chancellor, and delivered it by the king’s order to Master 
Henry de Ciyf, together with a letter under the king’s privy seal directed to the 
said Master Henry concerning the custody of the great seal; and Master Henry 
received the seal thus sealed, and carried it with Sir William de Herlaston there 


lCartulary of the Priory of St. Gregory, p. 1, cited by R. W. Southern, Saint 
Anselm and his Biographer (Cambridge, 1963), p. 266. 

"Gervase, i. 130. 

*Cartulary of the Priory of St. Gregory, p. xi; Reg. Winchelsey, ii. 1340 (fron 
Canterbury, D. & C. Archives, Chart. Antiq. W. 218). 

*Thorne' s Chronicle, p. 117. 

* Gervase, i. 451. 


" Thorne's Chronicle, p. 307. 
* Cartulary of the Priory of St. Gregory, p. xi; Thorne's Chronicle, p. 354. 
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then present to St. Gregory's priory, and they there opened the seal, and caused 
writs to be sealed therewith. 


Memorandum, that on Sunday, the feast of Whitsuntide, to wit 1x June, the 
king, with H. bishop of Lincoln, his chancellor, Sir Henry de Percy, and other 
in his company, returned from parts beyond sea to the port of Dover, 
and on Tuesday following Master Henry de Clyf, keeper of the great seal, at 
Canterbury, at the ninth hour, in the said chancellor’s hall in St. Gregory's 
priory, Canterbury, wherein the chancellor was lodged, in the presence of Sir 
Ralph Basset of Drayton, Master Hugh de Camera, archdeacon of Lincoln, 
Master Walter de Seton, Sir Hugh de Burgh, Sir Henry de Edenestowe, and 
Sir Thomas de Evesham, clerks, and of others, delivered the seal to the said 
bishop in a bag sedled with the seals of the aforesaid Master Henry and of Sir 
William de Herlaston, and the bishop thus received the seal from the Master 
Henry, and caused writs to be sealed therewith on the same day after dinner.! 


It also appears that in 1330 a certain Richard atte Notebeame, canon of St. 
Gregory’s, had broken into the treasury at night, and, clothed in a secular 
habit, had carried off goods of the monastery, and of certain persons who 
had deposited possessions there. It is possible, therefore, to imagine at 
this date a large treasury at St. Gregory’s, and a place in which the arch- 
bishop could well have kept his own seal and muniments. The burglary 
of 1330 might even have provided the immediate occasion for the com- 
pilation of the list of archbishop’s charters in that year. 


If it is difficult to accept that St. Gregory’s was the central place of 
deposit for the archbishop’s archives in the period before 1285, there is 
one other possibility, and one which should not be immediately discarded. 
It is inconceivable that either Christ Church or St. Augustine’s should 
have held the archbishop’s archives fn toto, but is it not more than likely that 
the first place of deposit would have been the archbishop’s own palace at 
Canterbury? Unfortunately there is no evidence for the disposition of the 
thirteenth-century building, but at least in 1349 when Islip succeeded 
Ufford, the palace was described as consisting of great hall, small chamber 
of the lord archbishop, great chamber, kitchen for that chamber, a great 
room called the hall of St. Thomas next to the lord’s chamber, a chamber 
next to the great hall, two other chambers between the great hall and the 
great chamber, great kitchen, great gate and stables.? Certainly the bishop 
of Winchester had a treasury in his palace at Wolvesey, where he kept 
money, plate, books and documents, and outside the treasury door was a 
chest belonging to Robert of Maidstone, and containing writings and diverse 
other memoranda and notes. Outside the steward’s chamber, too, there 


1Cal. Close Rolls 1327-30, pp. 547, 549 

* Lit. Cant., i, no. 330. 

3R, Willis, The Architectural History of the Conventual Buildings of the Monastery 
of Christ Church in Canterbury (1869), app. VII, printing Canterbury, D. & C. 
Archives, Reg. 12, fo. 76v. 
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was another coffer containing ‘rolls and tallies of various kinds connec- 
‚ ted with his accounts’.? 

None of the archiepiscopal rolls have endorsements, and by their very 
nature they were not regarded with the same reverence as title deeds and 
evidences. Professor Galbraith comments that the obedientiary rolls at 
Lewes have no numbers and were thus presumably not in any system, 
being kept by the particular obedientiary responsible The archbishop's 
rolls were probably strewn about the different manor houses, with a pro- 
portion of them in the care of the steward, and probably at Canterbury, 

in the palace.? 

' — Accepting, however, that in or about 1285 the major part of the archie- 
piscopal charters were deposited by the archbishop at St. Gregory's, we 
are confronted with the question of who looked after them. Little is known 
of the early history of the archbishop's household. The first archbishop who 
is known to have had a treasurer is Archbishop Edmund Rich (1233-40), 
but nothing further has been found out about this man, Robert de Bath, 
or his office.* No such officer has been traced for Boniface of Savoy or 
' Robert Kilwardby, but the records are sparse and as yet relatively un- 
searched. Pecham’s treasurer, Thomas, rector of Chartham, is specifically 
referred to as treasurer of Canterbury to distinguish him from the treasurer 
of the archbishop’s chamber, Master Roger Burd or Burt. He was granted 
full powers pertaining to that office, but unfortunately they are not detailed. 
This was one of the archbishop’s first appointments in 1279.5 It is not 
clear whether he continued to hold office under Winchelsey. In 1322 
Archbishop Reynolds appointed John de Ryngwode, rector of Saltwood, 
as treasurer ‘of his church of Canterbury’,® and this title appears to have 
been one to distinguish him from the personal treasurer. But no clear 
picture can be built up of either the treasury and its clerks or of the chancery 
and ite officials. Yet the treasurer was the person who it may be supposed 
was in charge of the treasure, the seal and the archives. 

At least from the early fourteenth century certain letters were to be 
found at Lambeth, but it was probably not yet regarded as a more important 
place of deposit than any other of the manor houses. The letter of 1322 
from the convent of Christ Church to the bishop of Coventry and Lich- 
field, who had written asking for evidence of the legality of his election, 
in which it is said that certain processes, decrees and muniments are at 
Lambeth, suggests that this was due to the fact that Winchelsey had con- 
firmed several episcopal elections there.? During the Revolt of 1381, 
Lambeth itself was burned, the archbishop beheaded, and probably some 

1Jenkins, ubi supra, pp. 88-9. 

*Galbraith, ubi supra, p. 199. 

з Decima L. Douie, Archbishop Pecham (Oxford, 1952), p. 59. 

*C. H. Lawrence, St. Edmund of Abingdon (Oxford, 1960), p. 154; Lambeth 
Palace Libr., Estate Document no. 1193. 

* Douie, p. 60. 


* I. J. Churchill, Canterbury Administration (1933), i. 548; Reg. Reynolds fo. 128v. 
1 Lit. Cant., i, no. 61. 
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documents, like manorial rolls, went up in the flames! By 1471 there is 
evidence of the archbishop’s registry being in the great gateway, pre- 
sumably the gatehouse built by Chichele, and some while before that it 
seems that it was in a room opposite the dwelling house of the janitor, which 
was in the gate? Chichele's gateway was re-built by Cardinal Morton. : 
According to tradition, the great chamber over the gate was used as the 
cardinal’s audience chamber, and one at least of the rooms in this tower * 
was used as а registry. In 1495 muniments from here were produced in а 
lawsuit, and there is reference to the archives being in boxes, cases or chests? 
The tower was used as a place for storing the records in the eighteenth 
century, and until 1857 the records of the prerogative court of Canterbury 
were kept somewhere there. There is no evidence of the registera ever, 
having been kept elsewhere than at Lambeth, and they have not been out 
of custody except for a short period during the Second World War when 
they were deposited for safety in the gaol at Shepton Mallett. Buti it seems 
likely that in the fourteenth century, when the archbishop’s archives were 
in the treasury at Canterbury, on the death of an archbishop the'séparate . 
quires and gatherings of registers would have been amassed together by 
the officials and taken to Canterbury to deposit. At some point then, in 
the fifteenth century, the registers were moved to Lambeth, perhaps with 
the building of the great ‘document’ gate, for this it seems mainly to have 
been, of Archbishop Chichele (1414-43), or that of Archbishop Morton.f 
It may not be too imaginative to suppose that the rest of the archives were 
moved from the archbishop’s treasury to Lambeth, as it became the most 
favoured archiepiscopal residence, and before the events of 1535-6 brought 
such havoc to Christ Church, Canterbury, where the archbishop’s docu- 
ments had once been given shelter. At any rate, the sources are silent about 
any dispersal of the archbishop’s treasure and documents from St. Gregory’s 
in 1536. And when the rich jewels, precious stones, gold and silver from 
St. Thomas’s shrine were being rattled off to London and the archives of 
Christ Church, St. Augustine’s and St. Gregory’s were being scattered 
and lost, the archbishop’s muniments may have for some time been safely 
put away in their new home at Lambeth. Their trials were to come in the 
seventeenth century. 
JANE E. SAYERS 


1Du Boulay, p. 65. 

1С. Jenkins, ‘Cardinal Morton's Register’, in Tudor Studies Presented to Albert 
Frederick Pollard (1924), pp. 30-1; Lambeth Palace Libr., Reg. Morton fos. 
237—8. 

3 Lambeth Palace Libr., Reg. Morton fos. 237-8, 232. 

ic recu nd улс еа йн 
to a separate ‘Register House’, see Pantin, p. 2. 


Historical News 


NEARLY 2,000 historians from some fifty countries attended the Twelfth 
International Congress of Historical Sciences, held in Vienna from 29 
August to 5 September 1965. The presence of ‘family’ members raised 
the numbers of those participating to a much higher figure. Altogether 192 
historians, many of them accompanied by relatives, were registered from 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Several British delegates wrote 
rapports and spoke on them at the Congress. Four acted as chairmen of 
sessions and there were ‘interventions’ by about twenty others. They also 
took a prominent part at the meetings of the various Commissions, which 
were perhaps the most valuable feature of the Congress. Among many 
social activities was a reception by H.M. Ambassador at the Embassy, to 
which historians representing other countries were invited, as well as all 
members of the British party. In addition to the four volumes of Rapports 
issued at the opening of the Congress, several special bibliographies were 
prepared and printed for the occasion, notably by the French, Japanese, 
Polish and Yugoslav delegations. Volumes containing lectures and sum- 
maries of the interventions were announced for publication in 1966 as 
Actes of the Congress. 


The Historical Association in Great Britain is celebrating its diamond 
jubilee this spring, for it started with a meeting at University College, 
London, on 19 May 1906. Its foundation was part of a general movement to 
improve the teaching of history in universities as well as schools. Professor 
A. F. Pollard, founder and first Director of the Institute of Historical 
Research, was also the guiding hand in the early days of the Association. 
He succeeded Firth and Tout as its third President (1912-15), then became 
the editor (1916—21) of its journal History. Under his succesors the edi- 
torial office remained at the Institute until the Second World War. Re- 
lations with the Royal Historical Society were equally intimate: the head- 
quarters of the Association were until 1936 in rooms rented in the Society’s 
house at No. 22 Russell Square, while Miss M. B. Curran served for many 
years (1906-21) as Secretary and Librarian to both organizations. The 
Historical Association has since grown so large that its own premises in 
Kennington now barely suffice to accommodate its central office staff and 
library. At the time of the annual conference in April 1966 the number 
of branches in Great Britain was nearly 100, with well over 11,000 members. 
They include many university teachers, who take a leading part in the 
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multifarious activities of the Association, a tribute to the foresight of the 
founders, who sought to bridge the gap between the academic and school 
worlds of their day. 


A reprint of the four volumes of the Calendar of Documents relating to 
Scotland preserved in the Public Record Office, edited by Joseph Bain and 
published in 1881-88, is to be issued by the Kraus Reprint Corporation by 
agreement with H.M. Stationery Office. A supplementary volume, to 
appear as volume v, is also being prepared. This will contain cross-references 
to more modern printed calendars, modernised references (call-numbers) 
for all entries except those in print elsewhere, selected corrigenda and 
selected major addenda. A complete revision of the Calendar is a task too 
large to be undertaken, but certain classes will be re-examined for material 
omitted by Bain. In addition, the Scottish Record Office will welcome any 
addenda or corrigenda which scholars may be able to contribute. The 
Scottish Record Office will supply standard sheets for this purpose and can 
also arrange for the copying of any notes which may be made available. 
Anyone able to asaist by providing information is asked to write to: The 
Curator of Historical Records, Scottish Record Office, H.M. General 
Register House, Edinburgh, 2. 


Summaries of Theses 


255. The Speculum Ecclesie of St. Edmund of Abingdon: a critical study 
of the text, with edition. By HELEN P. ForsHaw (MOTHER MARY 
PHILOMENA), M.A. 


ST. EDMUND of Abingdon’s treatise on the spiritual life, known as the Speculum 
Ecclesie, is extant either wholly or in part in eighty different manuscripts, and is 
found in three versions: Latin, Anglo-Norman and Middle English. Previously . 
it has been thought that St. Edmund wrote it originally in Anglo-Norman for 
the use of the laity. 

An examination of the texts in detail establishes that the current view is un- 
tenable and the original version, i Latin, is shown to be extant in Oxford, 
Bodleian MS. Hatton 26. Moreover it is clear from the title of the Hatton manu- 
script, Speculum Religiosorum, that the work was originally destined for use by 
‘religious’. Internal evidence shows that certain matters which were thought to 
be intrusive in the text are in fact part of the original, though in a different form. 
Much of St. Edmund’s work is influenced by Victorine teaching, particularly by 
Hugh of St. Victor. In connexion with this close attention has been given to 
"The Meditations before the Hours’. 

À parallel edition of the Speculum Religiosorum from Hatton 26 and the 
Speculum Ecclesie from British Museum, Royal MS. 7.А. i is provided. 


256. Anglo-American-Canadian Relations, with special reference to Far 
Eastern and naval issues, 1918-22. By M. С. Fry, Ph.D. 


‘THE YEARS BETWEEN the Paris peace conference and the Washington conference 
had a unity because of the persistence of problems in the Far East and the Pacific, 
which also affected the naval balance of power and the prospects for disarmament. 
These problems were of particular interest to the United States and Britain, and 
therefore, to Canada, and created the situation in which a triangular relationship 
could function; the North Atlantic Triangle. The peacemakers of 1919, pre- 
occupied inevitably with Germany and her satellites, paid attention only inter- 
mittently to global considerations and provided no lasting solutions. Three years 
of further negotiation were, therefore, necessary before statesmen felt that 
Pacific and East Asian affairs had been stabilized. 

The war had disrupted the balance of power in the Far East, thereby increasing 
the possibility of a confrontation between Japan and the United States, and 
producing а situation of extreme delicacy for the British government. The 
confrontation could occur over two sets of issues; the future of China and the 
north-east Asian mainland on the one hand, and the control of the western 
Pacific on the other. Thus the Shantung question, the allied intervention in 
Siberia, and the problem of the disposal of Germany’s island possessions and 
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cable communication facilities in the Pacific came to the fore. Interlocked with 
those issues were considerations such as the question of racial equality, the free- 
dom of the seas, the threat of a naval race, Britain’s concern to secure a naval 
agreement with the United States, and the problem of imperial defence. Britain 
had global obligations and a position of temporary naval strength, but diminished 
sources of power. The United States was the new and immediately reluctant 
leader. Japan was cautiously expansive and opportunistic, and the dominions 
viewed the possible consequences of all these factora with alarm. ‘The uncertain 
situation seemed to provide opportunities for Anglo-American co-operation; 
Atlanticism was a popular theme, but the opportunities were missed, and the 
existence of the Anglo-Japanese alliance seemed in part to be responsible. 

These issues, therefore, became focused on the problem of the renewal of the 
alliance and brought this last remnant of ‘old diplomacy’ under scrutiny and 
criticiam. The existence of the alliance bred suspicion in the United States. 
Japan had violated the spirit and letter of it, but Britain saw no convincing 
alternative, for it insured against future dangers, and present discomforts must, 
therefore, be tolerated. Indeed, as in the pre-war years, Britain's strategic 
predicament tended to overcome her mistrust of Japan, and she felt unable to 
rebuff Tokyo by outright abrogation. Britain had to try to contain Japan and yet 
maintain her friendship, while recognizing that Japan was extremely sensitive 
and required economic opportunities in East Asia. She had moreover provided 
naval aid during the war. In any case Britain could not and did not wish to 
coerce Japan, the Asian barrier to Bolshevism. Britain lacked confidence, how- 
ever, in the alternative ally, the United States. At the same time, friction with 
Washington had to be avoided lest it lead to a breach between the two countries. 

Britain investigated four courses of action: continued alignment with Japan 
by retaining a modified alliance; a move towards the United States by way of a 
naval agreement; the construction of a new Pacific fleet and bases; and the creation 
of a triple or wider agreement to include the United States. This last solution, 
generally regarded as the most desirable, would avoid the appearance of a choice 
between Japan and the United States, prevent Japan’s isolation, and enable 
Britain to retain the friendship of both countries. It involved, however, either 
the abrogation or the drastic modification of the alliance and would be in part a 
choice in favour of the United States. 

The British government weighed expert opinion, the views of Tokyo and Peking, 
and the pressures of British commercial interests, along with the wishes of the 
dominions and the United States. Australia and New Zealand favoured a renewal 
of the alliance. Canada became the most dedicated opponent of any exclusive 
arrangement with Japan. While Australian eyes were centred on the security 
of the Pacific, Canada was determined to ensure the participation of the United 
States in world affaire, and proposed a conference to confirm the abrogation of 
the alliance and to find a substitute. The non-renewal of the alliance would open 
the way to securing an Anglo-American entente and prevent unwarranted pressure 
on the United States by Britain to gain a naval agreement. The United States, 
after informal contacts with the dominions, made her opposition to renewal of 
the alliance known officially three days after the imperial meeting opened in 
June 1921. 

Lloyd George’s government had rejected the creation of a triple agreement as 
impracticable. There existed in London, however, some sympathy for the 
Canadian position, and the cabinet decided on 30 May 1921 to ask the imperial 
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meeting to renew the alliance and to look to the United States to calla conference. 
The British government had decided, therefore, to renew the alliance and then 
to support a conference; Canada had urged the calling of a conference before 
and as a substitute for renewal. The imperial conference produced a confron- 
tation between Hughes of Australia, Massey of New Zealand, Curron and Lloyd 
George on the one hand, and Meighen, with Smuts’s backing, on the other. The 
meeting decided to look to a conference of interested powers, but also to emphasize 
that the alliance was still in force. The imperial conference had not, therefore, 
abrogated the alliance, both Meighen and Hughes could claim only partial 
victories, and, on balance, the decisions favoured the Australian rather than the 
Canadian viewpoint. Such activities in London coincided with developments in 
Washington and Secretary of State Charles Evan Hughes succeeded in calling 
a Far Eastern and naval conference. This gathering produced a treaty structure 
which seemed to justify Canada’s opposition to the Anglo-Japanese alliance, gave 
comfort to those who sought a limitation of armaments, and, in general, lowered 
the international temperature and calmed public fears. In fact it helped to create 
the illusions of the nineteen-twenties. 

In terms of personalities President Wilson’s frailties as a diplomat are demon- 
strated, as is the futility of the position of his secretary of state, Robert Lansing. 
Colonel House was over-optimistic, seeing himeelf as a bridge between north 
Atlantic liberal opinion. Henry Cabot Lodge, les of an isolationist than is 
supposed, exercised growing influence. Charles Evan Hughes showed energy 
and skill while President Harding had views at least on naval building policy. 
William Howard Gardiner, executive secretary of the American Navy League, 
could and did claim importance as the informal contact between Ottawa and 
Washington. Premier Borden of Canada, growing in experience but with limited 
intelligence, remained the dominant Canadian figure, for although he left office 
in 1920, he was in only semi-retirement, on sabbatical leave, and his successor, 
Meighen, followed in his path. Loring Christie, legal adviser in the External 
Affairs Department, was the link between them, giving coherence, judgment, 
and continuity, and Meighen, brilliant in debate at the imperial meeting, fired 
ammunition prepared by Christie. Lloyd George, the only leader to remain in 
office over the whole period, sought solutions to help ensure his political survival. 
No one could deny the brilliance of his wartime leadership, but few could remain 
loyal to him. European and Middle Eastern affairs occupied his attentions 
principally and a coalition team comprising Curzon, Balfour, Austen Chamber- 
lain, Churchill and Birkenhead was not easy to direct. 

This thesis, using unpublished sources from American, British and Canadian 
archives, in particular the Borden and Foster papers, analyses the policies of the 
north Atlantic powers and the personalities which helped formulate them. The 
concept of a triangular relationship is shown as a valid one, over a limited set of 
issues and in precise circumstances when Anglo-American relations were 
strained, asin 1921. The study, however, concludes that the solutions arrived at, 
however satisfying to the participants and to contemporary opinion, were not 
likely to secure international peace and stability. 


MS. Sources 


Britain. Birmingham University Library: 
Sir Austen Chamberlain Papers. 
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Canada. Public Archives of Canada, Ottawa: 
C. C. Ballantyne Papers; Sir R. Borden Papers; J. W. Dafoe Papers; Sir G. 
Foster Papers; A. Bonar Law Papers; D. Lloyd George Papers; A. Meighen 
Papers; Sir G. Perley Papers; Sir C. Sifton Papers; N. W. Rowell Papers. 


U.S.A. 


Massachusetts Historical Association, Boston: H. C. Lodge Papers. 
Detroit Public Library, Burton Historical Division: E. Denby Papers; C. B. 


Warren Papers. 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.: Charles Evan Hughes Papers. 


Private Poesession: Admiral W. Hose Papers. 


Historical Manuscripts 


A. ACCESSIONS 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
Department of Manuscripts 


Historical MSS.1 incorporated into the collections during 1965 include: 

Roll-cartulary of the 24 vicara of Exeter Cathedral; с. 1232-40 (Add. MS. 
52779). 

Account-roll of plate and jewels of Robert de Woodhouse, Keeper of the 
Wardrobe; 1326~7 (Add. MS. 52799). 

Vellum roll containing an account of a suit concerning Canonsleigh abbey, 
co. Devon, and the church of East Morden, co. Dorset; late 14th cent. (Add. MS. 
52913). 

Monastic account-books from the religious houses at Ypres; 17-19 cent. 
(Add. MSS. 52541-52546). 

Letter-book, etc., of Sir Edward Dering as Lieutenant of Dover Castle; 
1629-30 (Add. MS. 52798). 

Heraldic and genealogical commonplace-books of Sir Richard St. George, 
Clarenceux (d. 1635), and Sir Henry St. George, Garter (d. 1644) (Add. MSS. 
52800, 52801). 

Diary of Sir John Knatchbull, Bt., 1688-9. Mid roth cent. copy (Add. MS. 


52924). 

J. Le Neve, Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae, 1716; the printed edition, with copious 
manuscript addition by Bishop White Kennett (1660-1728) (Add. MS. 52926). 

William Stukeley, Of Caesaromagus Chelmersford, a dissertation addreseed to 
Charles Gray, M.P.; 1751 (Add. MS. 52613). 

Correspondence of the Radford family of Manchester, 1770-1855 (Add. MS. 
52925). 

Letters from Vice-Admiral Lord Collingwood to Edward Collingwood; 
1794-1806 (Add. MS. 52780). 

Account of the siege of Oporto, 1832-3, by Staff-Sergeant Thomas Hill, of 
the Rocket Troop, R.H.A. (Add. MS. 52621). 

Correspondence of Ernest Bruce Iwan-Müller (1853-1910), journalist, 
supplementing Add. MS. 51316 (Add. MS. 52914). 

Diaries and correspondence of Sir Sydney Cockerell, Director of the Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge; 1886-1962 (Add. MSS. 52623-52773). 

Genealogical collections relating to the Butler family of Ireland, compiled by 
Theodore Blake Butler; 20th cent. (Add. MSS. 52802-52861). 

Minute-book of the executive committee of the Socialist Labour Party of 
Great Britain; 1903-8 (Add. MS. 52602). 


?The inclusion of a MS. in this list does not necessarily imply that it is avail- 


able for study. Complete lists of the Department’s recent acquisitions are published 
twice a year in the British Museum Quarterly. 
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Correspondence and papers of John Henry Bernard, archbishop of Dublin 
and provost of Trinity College Dublin; 1916-26 (Add. MSS. 52781-52784). 

Papers of Gen. Sir H. L. Smith-Dorrien relating to the First World War; 
1914-19 (Add. MSS. 52776, 52777). 

Letters to Christabel, Dowager Lady Aberconway, supplementing Add. MSS. 
52432-52435; 1917-59 (Add. MSS. 52550-52556). 

Diaries and papers of Sir Stanley Vernon Goodall, Assistant Controller 
(Warship Production) at the admiralty 1942-5; 1932-56 (Add. MSS. 52785- 
52797). 

Correspondence of Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew Browne Cunningham, 
Viscount Cunningham of Hyndhope, First Sea Lord 1943-6; 1898-1962 (Add. 
MSS. 52557-52584). 

Letters from james Alexander Williamson, maritime historian (d. 1964) to 
Prof. Fulmer Mood (Add. MS. 52928). 

M. A. F. Воввін 


PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE 
For a summary of records transmitted during 1965 see 7th Annual Report 
of the Keeper of Public Records on the Work of the Public Record Office . . . 1965 
(1966). 
SCOTTISH RECORD OFFICE 


Annual Report of the Keeper of the Records of Scotland for 1964 (1965). 


COPYRIGHT LIBRARIES 


Bodleian Library: Report of the Curators, 1963-4 (1965). 
National Library of Wales: Annual Report, 1964-5 (1965). 


COUNTY COUNCIL RECORD OFFICES AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 

A detailed list of historical manuscripts recently acquired by local and other 
repositories will be found in Historical Manuscripts Commission, National 
Register of Archives, List of Accessions to Repositories in 1964 (London, H.M.S.O., 
1965). 


B. MIGRATIONS 


[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by 
booksellers or auctioneers. References to booksellers’ catalogues are by name, 
number of catalogue, page and number, to auctioneers’ catalogues by name, date 
of first day of sale, and number of lot.] 


Miscellaneous Documents. bury directing him to inform Mary, 
English before 1603. queen of Scots of the restraint put 
Inventory of goods and merchandise upon John Lesley, 1571. (Sotheby & 


in 7 French ships at the Isle of Wight, 
1543. (Sotheby & Co., 1. xi. 1965, no. 
422.) 

Eliz, I: letter to the earl of Shrews- 


Co., 20. xii. 1965, no. 664.) 

Carey, Sir George: drafts of letters 
concerning his mission to James VI, 
and letters to him from Lord Burleigh, 
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- Sir Francis Walsingham,’ and others, ` 


. 1583. (R. Hatchwell, Malmesbury 
. Miscellany no. II, pp.2-5, nos. 5-12.) 


Eliz. 1: grant to Philippa Pym of the, 


: wardahip and marriage of her son John 
' ‚Руш, 16 May 1586. (Sotheby & Co., 
20.21. 1965, no. 665.) 


English after 1603. 

Cromwell, Richard: 9 letters to him 
or his wife from puritan divines, 
165860. (Sotheby & Co., 20. xii. 1965, 
no. 670.) 

Establishment of customs officers in 
London and other ports, 1675. (Sothe- 
by & Co., 20. xii. 1965, no. 676.) 

Cole, Robert: letter-book when con- 
sul at Algiers, 1694-1701. (Francis 
Edwards, no. 884, p. 12, no. 82.) 

George I: household book, 1714. 
(Sotheby & Co., 20. xii. 1965, no. 677.) 

Arnot, Matthew Robert: journal of 
a tour of Holland and Flanders in 1742. 
(Sotheby & Co., 20. xii. 1965, no. 601.) 

Admiralty orders, 1749-1800. 
(Hodgson & Co., 24. vi. 1965, no. 270.) 

Log-books of H.M.S. Sampson, 
H.M.S. Hector and H.M.S. Cumber- 
land, 1794-8. (Francis Edwards, no. 
‘884, p. 12, по. 75.) 

Boswell, Sir Alexander; journal of 
travels in Germany, 1795. (Sotheby & 
Co., 20. xii. 1965, no. 592.) 

Gill, J. C.: log-book of H.M.S. 
Achilles, Feb.-Oct. 1808. (Hodgson & 
Co., 16. xii. 1965, no. 189.) 

Maitland, Samuel Roffey: 36 letters 
to his father at Gloucester from a con- 
tinental tour, 1828. (Sotheby & Co., 


20. xii. 1965, no. 604.) 


European. 
Gaultier, abbé François: correspon- 
dence with Colbert, 1712-14 (Sothe- 
by & Co., 20. xii. 1965, no. 694.) 


British Local. 

Plan of Mount Pleasant estate, East 
Barnet and Enfield, 1781. (G.W. 
Walford, List no. HB/219, no. 435.) 
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Buda ` confirmation: of a charter 
(1247) confirming final concord (1226) 
whereby Alan. Baseet granted the 
borough of Wycombe to the b 
I2 June 1285. (Sotheby & Co., 13.xii. 
1965, no. 192.) 

Dors.: terrier of lands belonging to 
Poole, 1561-7. (Sotheby & Co., 1. 
xi. 1965, по. 423.) 

London: grant of tenements in St. 
Mary Magdalen parish, 1309, 1418, 
and of lands and tenements in Shore- 
ditch, 1416. (Sotheby & Co., 13. xii. 
1965, no. 193.) 

London: letters and papers relating 
to the management of Covent Garden 
Theatre, 1790-1823. (Sotheby & Co., 
20. xii. 1965, пов. 653—4.) 

Northants: grant of land in Nortoft, 
Guilsborough, to William Lovell by 
Richard Gardiner, Dabridgcourt Bel- 
cher and others, 10 Aug. 1611. (Sothe- 
by & Co., 6. xii. 1965, no. 243.) 

Som.: extent of lands of Alexander 
Pym, 1585. (Sotheby & Co., 20. xii. 
1965, no. 665.) 

Suffolk: award in a dispute over the 
manor of Sproughton, 19 May 1436. 
(Sotheby & Co., 13. xii. 1965, no. 196.) 


American and Overseas. 

Business letter-book of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, 1771-1833. 
(Sotheby & Co., 6. xii. 1965, no. 244.) 

Diary of Samuel Comfort jun., of 
the Pennsylvania Volunteers, 1862. 
(Sotheby & Co., 6. xii. 1965, no. 248.) 

Grose, John, of the E. India Co.: 
43 letters from the Cape of Good Hope 
and India to his family, 1763-71. 
(Sotheby & Co., x. xi. 1965, no. 469.) 

Ellison, Joseph: log-book of H.M.S. 
Ripon to the East Indies, 1776-9. 
(Francis Edwards, no. 884, p. 18, no. 
120.) 

Huddart, Joseph: 3 log-books and 
letter-book of the East Indiaman Royal 
Admiral, 1778-86. (Sotheby & Co., т. 
xi. 1965, no. 470.) 
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“The Norman Conquest 
D. J, A. Matthew 428 
Drawing on the recent research of modern scholars in both 
Britdin and France, Dr Matthew has provided a thorough 
and balanced assessment of the political, economic, social 
‘and cultural effects of the Normans on British history. 


The Great Rebellion 1642-1660 


Ivan Roots 458 


403S1H usii4g Jo 91484 


Ivan Roots reconsiders in detail the momentous course of the 
Civil War, and, more particularly, of the Commonwealth 

and Protectorate which succeeded it. He traces anew not only 
the events of those years but the motives which shaped 

men's actions. 


The English Reformation 


A. G. Dickens 508 
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writing.’ Dr G. R. Elion . 


The Agricultural Revolution 
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DIST-VITORIAN BATAIN 1902-1851 


A balanced and readable account of the two world wars, the Inter- 
war years, and the period of adjustment after 1945. The author avolds 
the kind of sociological analyses about changing attitudes to religion 
and morals which proliferate and are mostly elther premature or 
Inaccurate. 
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THE WORLD WE HAVE LOST 


PETER LASLETT 


Chosen by The Guardian as one of the twenty best books of 1965. 
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thank God. ... An important and delightful book.’ The Spectator. 
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30s; School Edition 18s 6d non net 


Volume 1: The Early Christian Period to А.р. 800 


FRANCOISE HENRY 
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plates, of which 14 are In colour, most of the remainder ‘In photo- 
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... The publishers of this book аге to be congratulated... .' 
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Particulars of earlier volumes may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Institute of Historical Research, University of London, Senate House, 
London, W.C.1. The reproduction of out-of-print volumes in photo- 
graphic facsimile has been started and those for Lancashire will 
become available again shortly. 
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The ‘Second’ Continuation of the Crowland 
Chronicle: Was it Written ‘in Ten Days’? 


THE CROWLAND CHRONICLE published by William Fulman in 1684 
under the title Historia Croylandensis is made up of two unauthentic 
compilations (concocted respectively by a pseudo-Ingulf and a pseudo- 
Peter of Blois) covering the period 616-1117, followed by three authentic 
Continuations which together cover the period 1149-1486.1 The ‘First’ 
(pp. 451-546) is concerned with the period 1149-1470; the ‘Second’ 
(pp. 549-78) with the years 1459-1486 (thus supplementing the ‘First’ ~ 
for the years 1459-70); the ‘Third’ (pp. 581-93), which breaks off before | 
its end, deals in its extant portion with events between October 1485 and 
April 1486 (thus supplementing the ‘Second’ for those months). Much 
the most important of the three, particularly as a source for fifteenth- 
century English history, is the Second, so there has naturally been some 
speculation about its author. Now the Second Continuation as printed 
has one curious feature which has been regarded as having a significant 


1 Rerum Anglicarum Scriptorum Veterum, Tom. I, ed. W. Fulman (1684) is often, 
but erroneously, cited as though it formed part of Thomas Gale's Scriptores, 
published as two volumes respectively in 1687 (Historiae Anglicanae Scriptores 
Quinque) and 1691 (Historiae Britannicas Scriptores XV). Throughout the present 
article, simple page-references are to Fulman's volume. Fulman's text of the three 
Continuations wus apparently taken from the Cotton MS. now known as Otho B. xiii. 
This is a 15th-cent. MS. After Fulman's time it was badly damaged in the fire of 
1731. In its damaged state it breaks off at fo. 76v, and so preserves no more than 
about one-fifth of the text of the Second Continuation, i.e. the portion which extends 
from p. 549 to p. 554 of Fulman's edition. The 17th-cent. transcript of Otho B. xiii 
which seems to have served as the printer's copy for Fulman's edition survives in 
fragments in MS. B 208 of Corpus Christi College, Oxford : the most considerable 
of those fragments (fo. 228r to fo. 246v) corresponds to pp. 554—798 of Fulman’s 

21 have followed Kingsford’s usage of the terms ‘First’, ‘ Second’ and ‘Third’ 
in his English Historical Literature of the Fifteenth Century. As the pseudo-Peter 
of Blois’ chronicle purports to be a continuation of the pseudo-Ingulf, it is some- 
times reckoned as being the ' first' of the Crowland Continustions. On that reckon- 
ing the three authentic continuations would rank as ‘second’, ‘third’ and ‘fourth’: - 
thus Miss Cora Scofield (Life and Reign of Edward IV, ii. 16 note 2) speaks of ‘the 
third continuation’ when Kingsford would say ‘second’. 
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bearing upon the problem of authorship. Fulman’s text of the Second 
Continuation concludes with sixteen lines of Latin verse, followed by a 
single isolated sentence in prose. The sixteen lines of verse are in praise 
of the abbey of Crowland: these come quite appropriately at the close of a 
chronicle whose frequent references to events at Crowland are an un- 
mistakable indication of its close connexion with that monastery. The 
single isolated sentence in prose is more puzzling. It reads thus (p. 578): 


Acta sunt haec et expleta apud Croylandiam anno Domini millesimo quad- 
ringentesimo octogesimo sexto per spatium decem dierum quorum postremus 
fuit ultimus dies mensis Aprilis ejusdem anni. 


These final words of the Second Continuation have been interpreted as a 
sort of colophon, in which the author supposedly 'tells us that he com- 
pleted the writing of his history in ten days, finishing it on April 30, 
1486'.! If that be its real implication, the supposed colophon would indeed 
be relevant to the problem of authorship, for there could be few other 
monastic chronicles whose compilation would be at once so precisely 
dateable and so surprisingly rapid. Such an interpretation, however, 
cannot be accepted without some further scrutiny. The very words ‘Acta 
sunt haec . . .” should at least give us pause. They were а well-established 
form of words, but were normally applied rather to the confecting of legal 
documents than to the compiling of monastic chronicles. In any case, the 
wording in the particular passage does not specify the nature of the ‘haec’ 
which were ‘acta et expleta’. The only thing actually specified is that the 
‘haec’, whatever they were, were things which were ‘acta et expleta’ at 
Crowland during the space of ten days, the last of which was the last day 
of April 1486. As the last of the ten days was 30 April, the first of them 
would be 21 April. That fact, though self-evident, is worth bearing 
consciously in mind, because it supplies us with a second date which may 
help in identifying the ‘haec’: the ‘haec’, whatever they were, were some- 
thing which not only were ‘expleted’ by 30 April, but also began to be 
‘acted’ on 21 April, 1486. 

The supposed colophon cannot, however, be satisfactorily interpreted in 
the context merely of the last page of the printed edition. It must also be 
considered in the context of that portion of the Second Continuation which 
occupies the last three pages of the printed edition, and forms a distinct 
entity. The author of the Second Continuation, whoever he was, took 
noticeable pains to ensure that the plan of his history should be con- 
tinuously kept clear in his readers’ minds. To that end, he introduced 
various explanatory remarks—stage directions, as it were—at appropriate 
points in the course of his narrative. His remarks show that he conceived 
his history as falling into three sections, and that the third section was 
precisely that portion of the Second Continuation which occupies the last 
three pages of the printed edition. 


1Kingsford, p. 179. 
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At the very commencement of the Second Continuation (p. 549), its 
author describes his history as 
continuatio gestorum tam in republica Anglicana quam alibi, et praesertim in 
factis monasterii Croylandise contingentium, 
and recalls that the ‘previous chronographer’, i.e. the author of the First 
Continuation, had stopped at the death of Abbot John Littlington of 
Crowland on 16 January 1470. Before continuing from that point, how- 
ever, he explains that he is going to record some additional facts for the 
period 1459-70, facts which had been omitted by the 'previous chrono- 
grapher', and which were necessary for a clear understanding of the story. 
He then sets out his additamenta, which extend from p. 549 line 14 to 
p. 552 line 21. Those pages form the first of the three sections of his work. 

At p. 552 line 22 he embarks upon the second and main section of his 
Continuation, starting from the death of Abbot Littlington on 16 January 
1470. There can be no doubt that the author intended this main section 
to carry the story from 16 January 1470 to the death of King Richard IJI 
on 22 August 1485. He makes that intention clear at two points in his 
narrative. On p. 570, when recording the death of Abbot Lambert Fors- 
dyke of Crowland, he says that it occurred on 14 November [rectus October, 
see p. 576] 1485, which was, he remarks, 
parum poet finitum regnum Regis Richardi, quo cum reliqua describentes 
pervenerimus, universae hujus a nobis promiaeae historiae seriem concludemus. 
This remark is echoed on p. 575, when he has arrived at 1485 and has 
recorded the death of Richard III. At that point his explanatory remarks 
are more lengthy. He begins with an explicit sentence: 
Et ita finit historia quam usque ad exitum dicti Regis Richardi, quoad veritas 
gestorum se menti offerebat, sine ulla scita intermixtione mendacii odii aut 
favoris, declarare promisimus. 


He then goes on to reflect that Richard ITI was the first English king since 
Harold to fall in battle. That reflection leads him to meditate in twenty 
lines of Latin verse upon the fates of the three English kings who had 
borne the name of Richard. 'l'hese verses conclude with the statement, 
expressed in poetic circumlocution, that the battle in which the third 
Richard lost his life occurred on 22 August x485. Tt is thus clear that the 
paragraph beginning with the categorical words ‘Et ita finit historia', was 
intended by the author to mark the end of the main section of the Second 
Continuation. 

The text of the Second Continuation, does not, however, end at that 
point, but goes on for three more pages, from p. 576 line 3 to p. 578 line 30. 
The events recorded in those three pages are subsequent to Richard Пв 
death, and therefore form a third section distinct from the main section, 
which is explicitly stated by the author to ‘finish’ at Richard III's death. 
As in the two preceding sections of the Second Continuation, the facts 
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narrated in this third section concern either the abbey of Crowland itself 
or the kingdom of England at large. In the printed edition they are 


arranged in the following order: 
(A): p. 576 line 3 to p. 577 line 20: Crowland; 


(B): p. 577 line 20 to p. 578 line 10: England; 
(C): p. 578 lines 11-30: Crowland. 


This tabulation brings out the fact that whereas passage B concerning the 
kingdom at large is continuous, passages A and C concerning Crowland are 
discontinuous, and that they are discontinuous because passage B inter- 
poses between them. This fact suggests at least a prima facte possibility 
that the three passages as printed are not standing in the order intended 
by the author. More particular examination of the text of some of the 
passages discloses some further suggestive facts. 

As printed, passage A about Crowland opens significantly with an 

incongruity. We must bear in mind that passage A as printed is im- 
mediately preceded by the verses recording the death of Richard III, yet 
it begins with the following sentence: 
In his primordiis novi regis invaluit pestis sudoris de qua supra tetigeramus ... 
The incongruity occurs in the opening phrase. The wording—‘In his 
primordiis novi regis'—implies that the sentence has been immediately 
preceded by some account of the ‘beginning’ of the new king's reign, 
whereas in fact the immediately preceding text as printed deals only with 
the end of the late king's reign. 

Passage B about the kingdom at large is noteworthy for a different reason. 
It opens thus (p. 577): 

Cum moe scribentium historias viventium gesta reticere solet, ne vitiorum 
descriptio odium pariat, virtutum autem recitatio adulatorio crimini detur, 
statuit prefatus scriptor una cum morte Richardi Regis suo labori finem 
imponere, id solum commemorans quod ... 

Here the author is again resorting to one of his characteristic ‘stage 
directions”. This time he is explaining that he is not going to adhere 
strictly to his explicitly declared intention of stopping at the death of 
Richard III, but that he will depart from it slightly, *calling to mind only 
this” (id solum commemorans) which he then particularizes. He calls to 
mind that the new king Henry VII was crowned on 30 October! 1485, and 
that he celebrated his widely-hoped-for marriage with Elizabeth of York 
on 18 January 1486; and because in spite of that marriage certain malignant 
persons began after Easter 1486 to plot a rebellion against the new king 
in the north of England, the author goes on to say that he has also added 
to his history 

versus pauculos pacis aut patientiae, secundum effectus quoe Posteritas visura 
est, exhortatorios in his уегыз... 

1The chronicler erroneously implies that the date was 29 September. 
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Whereupon follow twenty-one lines of ‘exhortatory verses’ which bring 
passage B to an end. Now since one of the main points of passage B is to 
explain that the author’s repeatedly expressed intention of stopping at the 
end of Richard IIT's reign is not going to be literally carried out, the more 
natural place for such an explanation would be at the top of p. 576, 
immediately after the verses on Richard III's death, rather than as in the 
printed version at the middle of P. 577, where it follows a Crowland 
passage dealing with events which happened during the first eight months 
of the reign of Richard's successor. Moreover if passage B were in its 
more natural place immediately preceding passage À, two difficulties 
inherent in the text as printed would not arise. Firstly, the incongruity of 
the opening words of passage A—'In his primordiis novi regis'— would 
not arise if they were immediately preceded by passage B, since passage B 
records Henry VII’s coronation, his marriage, and the plot against him in 
the north of England, which were important events in the ‘primordia novi 
regis’. Secondly, the discontinuity between passages A and C about 
Crowland would not arise if passage B came before them instead of coming 
between them. 

Taken together, these various considerations suggest that the third 
section of the Second Continuation, covering the first eight months of 
Henry VII’s reign, was meant to stand in the order: 


(т) passage В, commencing ‘Cum moe acribentium historias’; 
(2) passages A and C, commencing ‘In his primordiis novi regis’; 


` and that this intended order was accidentally disturbed. Such a trans- 
position might easily come about by careless transcription, but as it occurs 
in the short third section which ends the Second Continuation, it might 
even more easily come about by some accidental disarrangement of the 
concluding leaves either of the original exemplar or of some [ater transcript. 

By thus considering the supposed colophon in the context of the whole 
of the last section of the Second Continuation we have become aware that, 
although as printed it may have the superficial appearance of a colophon, 
it is in fact associated with other passages about Crowland, passages which 
as printed fall into two separate pieces, but which were in all probability 
intended to run continuously. We must now inquire whether this Crow- 
land material with which the supposed colophon is associated enables us 
to identify the apparently unspecified things (‘haec’) which were ‘acta et 
expleta apud Croylandiam'. We have already seen that the *colophon' 
itself supplies only two clues, one general, the other more specific. The 
more specific clue is that the ‘haec’ which were ‘acta et expleta apud 
Croylandiam’ were something which began to be ‘acted’ on 21 April 
1486, and were ‘expleted’ by the 3oth of that month. The more general 
clue is that the formula ‘Acta sunt haec ...’ was conventionally used in 
connexion rather with the transacting of legal business and the confecting 
of legal documents than with the compiling of narrative histories. 

It is noticeable that the Crowland passages in the final section of the 
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Second Continuation are devoted almost entirely to an account of the 
settling of three local disputes in which the abbey had been involved 28 an 
important landowner. The contest which the author regards as “greater 
and more knotty’ than the rest is the one that he describes last, a dispute 
with the neighbouring abbey of Peterborough about the respective rights 
of the two monasteries in the marsh of Alderland. This dispute was of 
long standing, and in 1481 both houses had bound themselves to accept 
the arbitration of the archbishop of York. The arbitrator had delimited the 
rights of the two parties, and had directed inter alia that Crowland was to 
pay to Peterborough an annual rent of £10; but he also provided that this 
то rent could be compounded if Crowland chose either to grant to 
Peterborough an estate of land of the same annual value, or to arrange at its 
own expense for the appropriation to Peterborough of the church of 
Bringhurst in Leicestershire, the advowson of which already belonged to 
Peterborough! The author of the Second Continuation indicates very 
clearly that this arbitration was regarded in Crowland as being unduly 
favourable to Peterborough.* However, Abbot Edmund Thorp of Crow- 
land, who was elected in November 1485, decided to get rid of the {10 
rent to Peterborough by exercising the second of the options left open by 
the arbitration. English statute-law required that the appropriation of a 
church had to be licensed in advance by royal letters-patent, but the actual 
authorizing of the appropriation was a matter for the bishop of the diocese: 
it involved elaborate legal proceedings before the bishop sitting as judge, 
and all the proceedings together with the bishop’s decree were recorded in 
lengthy notarial documents. The author of the Second Continuation states 
quite clearly that the appropriation of Bringhurst was duly authorized by 
the bishop, and he praises Abbot Thorp for the part that he played in the 
business, particularly for his energy and tact in negotiating for the royal 
letters-patent. But at that point, possibly because a full account of the 
proceedings would necessarily be lengthy, he pulls himself up with the 
remark (p. 577): 

de quibus [literis patentibus Regis] et toto processu inde secuto scribetur 
fortasse per aliquem alium inferius latius loco suo. 


'The author of the Second Continuation thus left to some subsequent 
writer the task of perhaps describing more fully the ‘whole process” of the 
appropriation of Bringhurst: he contented himself with recording briefly 
but very specifically that it was successfully achieved. 

Eventually ‘some other writer” did in fact compile an account of the 
‘whole process’: it is included in the Third Continuation, where it occupies 
pp. 582-93 of the printed edition, and it consists mainly of a transcription 
of the notarial record of the Bringhurst proceedings. Unfortunately the 


1The text of the arbitrator’s award, date 1 May 1481, is printed (from a tran- 
script of the Crowland register) in Dugdale's Monasticon (ed. 1817), i. 398-400. 

a... ex quibus [literis testimonialibus] satis apparet cujus partis utilitatibus et 
honori uberius providebat . . .' (p. 569). 
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Third Continuation survives only as a fragment, and it breaks off before the 
end of its copy of the Bringhurst record. Luckily, however, a closely 
parallel account of the appropriation proceedings, including likewise a copy 
of the notarial record, was entered in the episcopal register of John Russell 
bishop of Lincoln, in whose diocese Bringhurst lay, and in whose court 
the appropriation proceedings were carried through. His register is extant 
in the Lincolnshire Archives Office, and is therefore available both as a 
check upon, and as a supplement to, the account in the Third Continuation. 
‘Taken together, the two sources establish a number of facts beyond doubt. 

Abbot Thorp of Crowland evidently took up the business of the appro- 
priation quite soon after his election in November 1485, for the royal 
letters-patent giving in advance the king’s consent to the proceedings are 
dated 25 February 1486 (p. 588). Thereafter the necessary arrangements 
went steadily ahead: thus the dean and chapter of Lincoln and the arch- 
deacon of Leicester had to be legally represented at the proceedings; the 
documents nominating and empowering their proctors were sealed 
tively on x April and 5 April 1486 (pp. 587, 588). On 16 April Bishop 
Russell, accompanied by a train of twenty persons, went to Crowland and 
stayed in the abbey continuously ‘for a month or thereabouts’.* As the 
petitioners in the proceedings were the abbot and convent of Peterborough, 
the bishop met the abbot on 18 April: they had an informal discussion in 
which they settled the mode of procedure and other relevant matters, and 
agreed that the proceedings should take place in the parish church of 
Crowland.? On 21 April the first formal move was made: the proctor for 
Peterborough appeared at Crowland before the bishop, and formally 
requested him to ‘assign a day’ for the proceedings. The bishop assigned 
the next day, 22 April—which happened to be a Saturday—at 9 a.m. in 
Crowland parish church. 

The proceedings in the bishop’s court occupied two days, and had to be 
adjourned over the Sunday to 8 a.m. on Monday 24 April (pp. 583, 590). 
In the afternoon of the 24th the bishop pronounced his decree authorizing 
the proposed appropriation (p. 591). ‘There were still, however, various 
necessary formalities that had to be carried out: thus for instance the 
lengthy notarial record had to be drawn up, and at least two transcripts of it 
had to be prepared, so that each of the two abbeys might have a copy, 
Peterborough as proof of its having duly acquired the appropriation of the 
church of Bringhurst, Crowland as proof of its having duly paid the costs 


1Lincolnshire Archives Office, Episcopal Registers, Register a2 fos. 78v-83. I 
owe most grateful thanks to Miss Kathleen Major for checking the record in the 
Third Continuation against that of Bishop Russell’s register, and to Mrs. A. E. B. 
Owen for supplying me with a transcript from the bishop’s register of the portion 
of Russell’s decree which is missing from the Third Continuation. 

* Register 22, fo. 78v; Third Continuation, р. 582. 

? Register 22, foe. 78v—79; Third Continuation, p. 584. 

“Register aa, fos, 78v—79: ... assignavit diem proximum sequentem viz. 
vicesimum secundum diem eiusdem mensis Aprilis in ecclesia parochiali de 
Croiland hora novena ante meridiem eiusdem diei ad procedendum ... 
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of the appropriation in accordance with the terms of the arbitration. Thus 
the final formalities of the business might well take up a few days after the 
bishop had pronounced the decree on 24 April. But the record of the 
Bringhurst proceedings preserved in the Third Continuation and in 
Bishop Russell’s register is naturally not precise about the date when those 
final formalities were completed—shortly after 24 April is all that it 
indicates. On the other hand it is quite specific about the date when the 
proceedings were begun. The proceedings proper, as distinct from the 
informal preliminary consultations, evidently began on 21 April, when the 
proctor for the petitioners appeared before the bishop and formally 
requested him to ‘assign a day’ for the hearing. 

Three things have thus become clear about the Bringhurst proceedings: 


(i) that they were held in Crowland; 


(ii) that they were begun on 21 April 1486; 
(iti) that they were completed soon after 24 April 1486. 


Now we have already noticed that the ‘colophon’ contains in effect the 


following statements about certain apparently unspecified things which it 
refers to as ‘haec’: 


(a) that they were ‘acta et expleta apud Croylandiam’; 
(b) that they began to be ‘acted’ on 21 April 1486; 
(c) that they were ‘expleted’ by 30 April 1486. 


The correspondences between these two sets of tabulated facts leave little 
room for doubt that the ‘haec’ referred to in the ‘colophon’ were the legal 
proceedings for the appropriation of Bringhurst church. This conclusion 
involves two corollaries: 


(i) that the real purport of the ‘colophon’ was to record the date of the 
Bringhurst proceedings, and not (as has been supposed) to convey 
the idea that the author of the Second Continuation ‘completed 
the writing of his history in ten days, finishing it on April 30, 1486’: 
from the standpoint of the Crowland chronicler, the exact date of 
the Bringhurst proceedings was worth recording because the result- 
ing appropriation of Bringhurst church finally put an end to a long- 
standing and particularly ‘knotty’ dispute with the neighbouring 
abbey of Peterborough. 

(ii) The second corollary is that the ‘colophon’ as printed is not standing 
in the text at the place which the author intended. Where then was 
it originally intended to stand? And how did it become displaced ? 


We have already noticed that the final section of the Second Continuation 
is made up of three passages, which we denoted in their printed sequence by 
the letters A, B, C, passages A and C about Crowland, passage B about the 
kingdom at large. We have also noticed various textual incongruities which 
indicate that the three passages were meant to stand in the order BAC, 
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and therefore that the Crowland passages AC originally ran continuously. 
Taken in the context of the combined passage AC, the ‘colophon’ is 
obviously inconsequent as it stands in the printed edition, at the very end of 
C: as its purport is to record the date of the Bringhurst proceedings, its 
‘Acta sunt haec et expleta ...’ reads incongruously coming immediately 
after sixteen lines of verse in praise of Crawland abbey. The one place 
where it would fit congruously would be immediately after the sentence, 
already quoted above, in which the author of the Second Continuation 
announces that he is going to leave to some other author the task of writing 
an account of the ‘whole process’ of the Bringhurst proceedings. The two 
sentences taken together would read thus: 


... de quibus [literis patentibus Regis] et toto processu inde secuto scribetur 
fortasse per aliquem alium inferius latius loco suo. Acta sunt haec et expleta 
apud Croylandiam anno Domini 1486 per spatium decem dierum quorum 
postremus fuit ultimus dies mensis Aprilis ejusdem anni. 


So placed, the two sentences would run continuously both in sense and in 
form, the second following intelligibly upon the first. They would also 
conclude the prose portion of the combined passage AC, and would be 
followed by the verses in praise of Crowland as an epilogue. How then 
did the two sentences become separated in the printed text, where the 
Crowland verses interpose between them, by coming before instead of after 
the sentence ‘Acta sunt haec et expleta...’? A clue to an explanation is 
supplied by one odd feature of the text as it stands on the last page of 
Fulman’s edition. 

As printed, the sixteen lines of verse in praise of Crowland are intro- 
duced by a single sentence of prose in these words (p. 578): 


Deinde subjunge versus de laude huius monasterii qui sic incipiunt. 


What reads oddly is the imperative ‘subjunge’. As it stands it would 
appear to be addressed to the reader—‘Then subjoin the verses in honour 
of this monastery, which begin thus’—and yet there would be little sense 
in telling the reader to ‘subjoin’ the verses that are in fact already 'sub- 
joined’ for him to read. In all probability, the explanation of the apparent 
incongruity is this: that the sentence ‘Then subjoin the verses ... which 
begin thus’ was originally intended as an instruction to a copyist, citing 
the verses merely by their opening words; and that the copyist, while duly 
‘subjoining’ the verses in full as instructéd, at the same time copied in 
error the words of the instruction, which of course would not be intended 
for transcription! Instructions to copyists frequently took the form of 
notes placed in the margin opposite the part of the text to which they were 


1There can be little doubt that the verses are in fact 'subjoined' in full, for 
they extend to no less than 16 lines, and end with the obviously valedictory words 
Exoptant, etiam vos in Christo valeatis. 
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meant to apply. Their exact intention might therefore not always be 
perfectly clear, especially to a copyist who happened to be careless or 
unintelligent. In the particular case before us the copyist, even if he was 
not exactly unintelligent or careless, was demonstrably working rather 
mechanically, and to a acribe working mechanically the instruction ' Deinde 
subjunge versus ...’ may not have been so unambiguously placed as to 
make absolutely clear at what point the verses were to be inserted. At any 
rate, whether from genuine misunderstanding or from mere carelessness, 
the verses in praise of Crowland were in fact ‘subjoined’ before instead of 
after the sentence ‘Acta sunt haec et expleta apud Croylandiam ...’. 
Having thereby been displaced from its intended context, that sentence 
stood in isolation at the very end of the chronicle, and thus acquired the 
delusive appearance of being intended as a sort of colophon to the Second 
Continuation. 


The discussion of the authorship of the Second Continuation has been 
largely conditioned by two propositions put forward in 1913 in Kingsford's 
important work, Enghsh Historical Literature tn the Fifteenth Century: 
they are, 


(i) that the author of the Second Continuation ‘tells us that he com- 
pleted the writing of his history in ten days, finishing it on April 30, 
1486’ ;1 

(ii) that the author of the Second Continuation ‘describes himself as 
one of the king’s councillors, and a Doctor of Canon Law, who in 
the summer of 1471 was entrusted with a mission to Charles the 
Bold’.? 


The present article is intended mainly to scrutinize the first of these 
propositions. If the considerations adduced in the preceding paragraphs 
are valid, that proposition is based upon a mistaken interpretation of the 
evidence, and must be abandoned as untenable. The second of the two 
propositions can be considered much more briefly, but it calls for comment 
in at least two respects. The authority on which it rests is a statement in 
the Second Continuation (p. 557) to the following effect: that an unnamed 
person, who was one of the king’s councillors and a Doctor of Canon Law, 
was in 1471 sent as the king’s envoy to the duke of Burgundy; that he 
travelled via Boulogne, and found the duke at ‘a certain great and strong 
city called Abbeville, situated on the river Somme in the county of 
Ponthieu’; and that after completing his mission he returned by way of 
Calais. ‘This unnamed person is further characterized as being ‘ille qui hanc 
historiam compilavit'. These particular words, it is important to realize, 


1Kingsford, p. 179. 
! Ibid., p. 180. 
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occur not as part of the text of the chronicle, but as a marginal note. The 
two points that now need consideration are these: 


(1) who was responsible for inserting this marginal note? 
(2) what was meant by the phrase ‘hanc historiam’? 


The marginal notes in the Second Continuation are quite numerous: 
they average three or four to every page of Fulman’s in-folio edition.? 
Any particular note ought therefore to be interpreted in relation to the rest. 
Simple inspection shows that a large proportion of them were clearly 
intended as marginal catch-words signalizing the main points of the 
narrative for easy reference, e.g. ‘Regreasus Regis Edwardi in Angliam’ 
(p. 554), ‘Dissidium subortum inter fratres Regis’ (p. 557), ‘Nex Richardi 
Regis’ (p. 574): obviously such marginal ‘heads’ as theae might equally 
well have been inserted either by the author himself or by some subsequent 
annotator. Other marginal notes are worded in a way that seems to be 
if anything rather more consonant with a subsequent annotator than with 
the author himself. Thus at two widely separated points in the text of his 
narrative (pp. 553; 570) the author marks the end of Re by intro- 
ducing sentences opening with the words ‘Sed redeamus ad...’. In both 
cases the corresponding marginal notes read respectively, "Redit ad 
historiam loci’ (i.e. Crowland), and ‘Redit ad Regem Richardum'. One 
wonders whether the third-person ‘redit’ would be the verb that would 
have come most naturally off the pen if the annotator really had been the 
author himself. Other marginal notes look distinctly like the comments— 
and occasionally even the exclamations—of an annotator. Thus on p. 558, 
where the text records the levying of a ‘benevolence’ in 1473, the marginal 
note reads, ‘Benevolentia nota bene’. Again on p. 562, where the text 
describes the security measures taken by Edward IV in 1478, the marginal 
note is, ‘Ecce cautelam Regis’. Or again on p. 571, where the text de- 
scribes Edward IV's system of posts organized to bring news quickly from 
the Scottish border, the marginal note reads ‘Nota practicam ad cito 
intelligendum rumorem de longinquo'. Or again when the text states on 
p. 571 that Richard III condemned benevolences in parliament, and then 
on p. 572 proceeds to say that in 1485 he nevertheless had recourse to 
precisely such exactions, the marginal note opposite the first statement is 
‘Benevolentiae tributum', but opposite the second it is ‘Exactio mali- 
volentiae’. In short, an examination of these marginal notes as a series 
establishes no presumption, still less a certainty, that they may confidently 
be attributed to the author of the Second Continuation, but leaves open an 
equal possibility that they may have been inserted by a subsequent 
annotator. This brings us to the second aspect of the problem that calls 
for comment. 


1 Whenever a comparison can be made, the marginal notes in Fulman’s edition 
of the Second Continuation are found to correspond almost exactly with those in 
the surviving fragment of the 15th-cent. Cotton MS. Otho B. xiii. 
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We have seen that in the present connexion the marginal note which is 
crucial is the one that characterizes the envoy of 1471 as ‘ille qui hanc 
historiam compilavit'. What were the words ‘hanc historiam’ intended to 
mean? The question needs to be asked because in Latin the word Astoria, 
like its French derivative histoire, has two senses, which in English are 
differentiated by two words, ‘history’ and ‘story’. The marginal note 
“Ше qui hanc historiam compilavit’ would therefore mean one of two 
things: ether ‘he who compiled this history’, which would refer to the 
‘history’ that we call the Second Continuation; or ‘he who compiled this 
story’, which would refer to the ‘story’, introduced at that point, of the 
mission of 1471 with its details of the envoy’s itinerary. There is a good 
example of the phrase ‘haec historia’ in this second sense in one of the 
marginal notes of the First Continuation (p. 543): 


Certitudo hujus historiae sub aliis terminis veritati subnixis inferius declarabitur 


Here the ‘historia’ whose ‘certitudo’ will be ‘declared below’ is the ‘story’ 
of the breach between Edward IV and the earl of Warwick. The ‘certainty’ 
of the matter is in due course ‘declared below’ in the Second Continuation, 
where the author of that chronicle says (p. 551): 


Hanc ego reputo veriorem causam discidii inter Regem et Comitem quam ipsum 
quod supra recitatum est matrimonium Regis cum Elizabeth Regina ... 


Opposite that statement is a marginal note which reads: 
Verissima causa dissensionis inter Regem et Comitem Warwici.1 


Kingsford’s proposition that the author of the Second Continuation 
‘describes himself” as one of the king’s councillors and as the king’s envoy 
to Burgundy in 1471 could be accepted as valid only if we were certain 
about two points: 


(1) that the marginal note ‘ille qui hanc historiam compilavit’ was in 
fact inserted in the Second Continuation by the author of that 
chronicle; 

(2) that the words ‘hanc historiam’ were in fact intended to refer to 
the Second Continuation. 


Actually, however, neither of these points can be regarded as definitely 
established: they are not certainties but only possibilities, and there is an 
alternative possibility to each of them. "They are therefore not fixed points 
but variable factors in our problem, and the variation of even one of them 


1It is thus evident, incidentally, that the marginal note to the First Continuation 
on p. 543 was not inserted until after the ‘more true’ account hed been written in 
the Second Continuation (p. 557). In addition, the apparent correspondence 
between the marginal ' Certrtudo hujus historiae ...’ on p. 543 and the marginal 
* Verissima causa dissensionis ...’ on p. 557 suggests that both these marginal 
notes may well have been due to the same annotator. 
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will materially affect the nature of the ultifnate conclusion that can properly 
be drawn. In particular, if the phrase ‘hanc historiam’ was intended 
to refer to the account of the mission to Burgundy in 1471, then the crucial 
marginal note can no longer legitimately be interpreted as a statement 
about the authorship of the Second Continuation as a whole, but only as 
a statement about the source of one particular ‘story’ included in that 
chronicle. 


J. G. EDWARDS 


Theory and Practice in Borough Elections to 
Parliament during the Later Fifteenth Century 


THE LAWS governing election to parliament reached their full develop- 
ment with the 1445 statute, which marks the end of the experimental 
period and the final move towards a more formalized procedure. By its 
terms the sheriff was required to inform each borough of an impending 
parliament by sending a precept ordering the municipal officers to proclaim 
and make the election and notify him of the result in the shire court, 
where an indenture witnessing the same was drawn up and returned to 
chancery. The majority of surviving returns are thus certificates witnessing 
an election result. They do not describe the elections and were never 
intended to; indeed, by the later fifteenth century they have become so 
stereotyped that their value is doubtful. It is therefore first neceasary to 
place the evidence adduced from them in a proper perspective.! 

Their purpose has been often misunderstood. The sheriff was not 
interested in setting down an account of the electoral methods employed 
by the boroughs under his supervision. His concern was to provide 
chancery with a certificate showing that the election was conducted legally. 
All the separate returns emphasize the same points, each corresponding to 
some fundamental requirement laid down by the 1445 statute. They 
certify that the municipal officers made public proclamation of the 
parliament; that the whole community made the election freely and 
indifferently, with one assent and consent; that the men elected were of 
sufficiency and discretion, and resident burgesses dwelling within the 
town; that the community had invested them with full power and authotity 
to act in parliament on its behalf. Whether any of these statements corres- 
ponded to actuality was beside the point; the law required the fulfilment of 
these conditions, so that the nature of the chancery returns was accordingly 
predetermined. The returns can be properly utilized only so far as these 
limitations will allow, and any description of the electoral process based 
solely on the evidence from this source must fall short of the truth. 

The 1445 statute implies that the borough elections took place in the 
local guildhall, from which a delegation was sent to the sheriff to attest an 
election already made, and not to make the election itself. The names of 
the attestors on the indentures are thus not necessarily the complete 

1 Statutes of the Realm (1810—48), ii. 340-2. 

* All references to chancery returns are taken from Public Record Office, Writs 
and Returns, C 219/16/1-6 and С 219/17/1-3 (returns for the parliaments of 


1450, 1453, 1455, 1459, 1460, 1467, 1472 and 1478). 
*]. S. Roskell, The Commons in the Parliament of 1422 (Manchester, 1954), 


рр. 29-32. 
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electorate or the total number of witnesses present. There was no firm rule 
governing the number of names which should appear on the indentures, 
and selection was often haphazard, probably depending on such factors 
as the amount of time available or the space left on the indenture itself. 
The London indenture for 1467 names twenty aldermen and fifty-eight 
citizens, but in 1472 a total of only forty-two names is given, and the 
figure drops to twenty-three in the return for the following parliament of 
1478; yet the returns from the capital always state that there were present 
‘plures alij cives civitatis’, who participated in the election. The numbers 
attesting the indentures for other cities sometimes fluctuate,! but usually 
they are fairly constant.? In shires where a comparatively large number of 
boroughs returned results to the county court the number of attestors is 
minimal, often the chief municipal officers alone. The usual practice in 
counties containing a large number of parliamentary boroughs was for the 
sheriff to communicate the results to chancery on one comprehensive 
return. It was more convenient for the sheriff of Devon to send the results 
from the seven boroughs in his county in a single schedule, the method 
employed by the Lord Warden when returning the names of the fourteen 
Cinque Ports barons, and by the sheriff of Wiltshire for the thirty-four 
members from his shire. This does not necessarily mean, however, that 
these boroughs failed to make separate indentures with the sheriff. The 
sheriff of Surrey-Sussex always sent a schedule for his double-shrievalty, 
but it was sometimes accompanied by separate indentures from all or 
some of the fourteen boroughs. The Totnes local records contain a copy 
of an indenture for the 1450 parliament, and a similar document is extant 
in the Salisbury archives for 1472,4 but in both cases the results sent to 
chancery are included in a comprehensive schedule only. As the initiative 
for determining the form of communicating results to chancery lay entirely 
with each individual sheriff, there was no consistency in the methods 
employed. This would not have been so if the terms of the 1445 statute 
had been strictly obeyed. 

With regard to the location of the borough elections, there is no concrete 
evidence, for the later fifteenth century at least, to support the belief that 
boroughs elected members elsewhere than in their own borough courts.* 
When the shire court was held in the same town, a borough result might 


1E.g., between 24 (1472) and 70 (1450) at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 21 (1474) and 
43 (1478) at Norwich, 26 (1450) and 67 (1472) at Lincoln, 14 (1472) and 48 (1450) 
at York, 18 (1467) and 35 (1460) at Bristol. 

*E.g., the 1467, 1472 and 1478 figures for Hull are 17, 17, 18, and for Canter- 
bury 13, 16, 14. On the Worcester returns there are 24 names in 1450, 1453, and 
1478, and 28 names in 1467. Cambridge (8 names) and Huntingdon (10 names) 
are constant throughout the period 1450-78. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm., 3rd Rept., app. i, p. 346. 

*Salisbury Corporation Archives, Ledger B, attached to fo. 106. 

*M. McKisack, Representation of English Boroughs (Oxford, 1932), p. 54, lists 
16 county towns ‘who may be held . . . with certainty’ to have made elections in 
the shire court. In no single case, however, has the present writer found this to be 
definitely proved for the later rsth century. 
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be entered on to the shire return without a qualifying statement to dis- 
tinguish it from the shire election. This brevity, however, may not properly 
be taken to show that borough elections were made in the shire court 
itself. This method of notifying chancery was regularly used at Carlisle, 
but separate indentures for the borough in 1455 and 1467 show that the 
actual election was made in the borough court. The Shrewsbury results 
are sometimes entered on the Shropshire indenture,! and at other times 
sent separately,* while in 1478 the entry on the shire return is accompanied 
by a separate indenture and a third document describing the election in 
detail, clearly showing that the choice of representatives was made in the 
borough ' Botehall'.3 The Huntingdon returns show that proclamation and 
election were invariably made in the borough court. At Derby in 1472 
the election took place on the same day as the shire gathering, but in the 
borough guildhall. The returns from Rochester for 1460 and 1467 
specifically state that the choice was made in the city guildhall, after which 
the mayor* went to the shire court held at the castle, where he announced 
the names of the burgesses elected by the citizens. The form of the 
Worcester returns shows that the bailiffs there normally did likewise; the 
usual statement that the representatives were chosen in the city hall is 
reinforced by a corporation ordinance of 1466 which refers to parliamen- 
tary elections being held 'openly in the Geldhall'.5 A similar ordinance 
was passed at Cambridge in 1452,° and the indentures from this town 
always testify that the election was made ‘in proximo curia burgi predicti 
secundum consuetudinem’. 

When local records are extant, a more reliable assessment of the conduct 
of elections is possible, but only one-third of the 100 or so returning 
boroughs poesess records for this period. Borough minute books, however, 
although few and of variable worth, form a useful corrective and supple- 
ment to the chancery returns. ‘Thus, the Wilton records show that the 
borough made elections in its own court throughout the Yorkist period." 
This was also the case at Leicester,® even though the chancery returns give 
the contrary impression. Ít remains doubtful whether even the select 
group of shire-incorporate towns, which received the writs direct from 
chancery, made their elections in the city shire court, presided over by the 
civic sheriff. At Norwich parliamentary elections were the preserve of the 


1а 1450, 1455, 1472. 

*In 1453, 1459. 

* C 219/17/3 mm. 97, 141, 142. Printed in Trans. Shropshire Archaeol. Soc., 
vii, pt.a (1962-3), 164. 

*In 1467. In 1460 the chief officer was still the bailiff. 

SV. Green, History and Antiquities of ... Worcester (2 vols., 1796), ii, app., 
pp. xcvii, Ix. 

*С. Н. Cooper, Annals of Cambridge (5 vols., Cambridge, 1842-1908), i. 205. 

"Wilton Corporation Archives, General Entry Bk. passim. 

* Records of the Borough of Leicester, ed. M. Bateson and others (4 vols., 1899— 
1923), li. 300, 304—5, 330, 364. The Leicester return is normally entered on to the 
abire indenture. 
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aldermen and common council in the municipal assembly. Formal 
proclamation in the shire court may have been the rule in other urban 
counties, for the city corporations would be unwilling to throw the 
elections open to all suitors of the court. The right of election at York 
was certainly restricted to the aldermen and councillors in the common 
hall,* and to forty-shilling freeholders at Bristol.2 

Particular regard was paid to the literal interpretation of the law in 
London, but the practice at elections was anything but legal. Between 
1460 and 1485 only six of the thirteen elections were ever proclaimed in 
the husting court, and not one was strictly orthodox. Twice the apparent 
election in the husting court was a formal affirmation of an election made in 
the common council a few days earlier,‘ while on four occasions proclama- 
tion was made in the husting court but the election took place later in the 
common council.5 In the seven other elections the formal ceremony in the 
husting court was dispensed with altogether.f Outward conformity was, 
however, preserved in the chancery returns, which always bear witness to 
the elections being made *in pleno hustengo'. The election procedure at 
London is indicative of the general tendency among the ruling class to 
tighten its ranks; in many towns the electoral body was rigidly defined, to 
the exclusion of the commonalty. At Salisbury participation in elections 
was confined to the aldermen and council,” while the representatives from 
Wells were chosen by a council numbering twenty-four.® Two of the four 
London members were selected by the aldermen, and the other two by the 
councillors,? and a similar arrangement was in operation at Leicester, where 


! Records of the City of Norwich, ed. W. Hudson and J. C. Tingey (a vols., 
1906—16), i. 107, 287. During the Yorkist period, only one election, Jan. 1463, is 
mentioned in the local records (Norwich Corporation Archives, Assembly Pro- 
ceedings 1434-91, fo. 55). 

* York Civic Records, ed. A. Raine (Yorks. Archaeol. Soc., Record Ser., xcviii, 
ciii, cvi, 1939-42), i. 66, 72, 87, 127; ii. 31-3, 120, 128; iii. 31. Between 1482 and 
1510 the average attendance at elections was 17 out of a possible 36. 

*A fact always stated on the chancery returns extant between 1450 and 1478, 

“1472, proclamation in husting 8 Sept., election in council 1 Sept. and 1484, 
proclamation in husting 18 Jan., election in council 13 Jan. (Corporation of 
London Records Office, Council Journals viii fo. 30; ix fo. 43; Husting Court Bk. 


*1460, proclamation in busting 22 Sept., election in council same day; Feb. 
1463, proclamation in husting 7 Feb., election in council 8 Feb.; June 1483, 
proclamation in husting 2 June, election in council 3 June; Oct. 1483, proclamation 
in husting 6 Oct., election in council 9 Oct. (Council Journals vi fo. 267: vii fo. 
21; ix fos. 24, 34v; Husting Court Bk. i foe. 43V, 48v, 141v, 142). 

*7 March 1463, 13 Apr. 1467, a9 Aug. 1469, 6 Nov. 1470, 2 Dec. 1477, 26 Nov. 
1482, 25 Nov. 1485 (Council Journals vii fos. 23, 144V, 199; viii fos. 1, 163; 
ix fos. 2, g1v). 

"Salisbury Corporation Archives, Ledger B passim. In 14 elections between 
1460 and 1492 the average attendance was 47 out of a possible 72. 


*In both 1463 elections the aldermanic council chose two members on the day 
prior to election in the common council (Corporation of London Records Office, 
Council Journals vii foe. 20v, 21, 23. Cf. McKisack, pp. 31, 49-50). 


x 
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the mayor and aldermen selected one member.! At Lostwithiel in 1467 
the mayor and bailiffs chose one burgess and ‘omnes alij comburgenses’ 
the second,? and although there was a general participation by all freemen 
at Hull, nomination of candidates was restricted to the mayor and alder- 
men. At Yarmouth the bailiffs effectively monopolized one seat, and а 
complex method of indirect election at Lynn, confining participation to 
the aldermen and common council, almost invariably resulted in the return 
of two burgesses from the superior body.* The chancery returns from both 
Norfolk boroughs nevertheless solemnly recite that the elections were 
made by the ‘communitas ville’. 

As well as restricting the right to participate in elections, some towns 
passed ordinances limiting qualifications for candidature. The 1445 
statute restricted candidature to residents, but apart from the necessities 
of sufficiency and discretion there was no attempt to define the status of 
borough members.* In 1444 Salisbury corporation had decreed that no 
person was to be elected unless resident in the city," and a similar ruling 
was laid down at Cambridge in 1460.5 The Ipswich corporation in 1474 
enacted that ‘If any person shall prosecute or bring any Letter . . . from or 
off two knights or two esqrs . . . to be Burgess of Parliamt . . . suche shall 
thereby be disabled for ever from holding such place’.® In 1483 the Wells 
municipal assembly ruled that from that date ‘foreign persons’ would not 
be chosen to represent the city.!? Such stated intentions are often con- 
tradicted by the known facts, however, and in many boroughs there was 
nothing more than a token gesture towards the tenets of the law. The Wells 


1 Records of the Borough of Leicester, ii. 300, 304—5, 330, 364. 

1С 219/17/1 m. ao. 

3J. C. Wedgwood, History of Parliament, 1439-1509: Register (1938), p. 312 
n. 4, citing Hull Corporation Bench Bk. iii (1462): ‘the Mayr and the Aldermen, 
after the custom of the said town made 4 lytes [chotces] the comons to chose 
two... 

“Returns from Yarmouth are extant for 12 parliaments summoned between 1445 
and 1491. À current bailiff was returned in Jan. 1449, 1455, March 1463, 1467 
and 1478. А bailiff who retired from office the previous Sept. was returned in 
Jan. 1447, Feb. 1453, Aug. 1461 (both members), Oct. 1472 and Oct. 1491. One 
member elected in Oct. 1450 was bailiff the following Sept., and one of the Oct. 
1449 members was bailiff for the years Sept. 1447-8 and Sept. 1450-1. 

*Detazils of elections to all parliaments held from 1453 to 1485 are given in 
Lynn Corporation Assembly Bk. ii (1453—97), in the corporation archives at the 
Guildhall, Lynn. During this period, only 4 non-aldermen were elected to parlia- 
ment (in Jan. 1463, 1470, 1472 and 1485), and one of them, William Nicholson, 
1472, was created an alderman while sitting at parliament. 

* McKisack, pp. 24-5. 

т Salisbury Corporation Archives, Ledger А fo. 140. 

+ Cooper, i. 211. This ordinance, confirmed in 1571, was cited to prevent the 
election of an outsider in 1558 (J. E. Neale, Elizabethan House of Commons (1949), 
р. 165). 

*N. Bacon, Annals of Ipswche, ed. W. H. Richardson (Ipswich, 1884), 
Р. 135. 

1*Wells Corporation Archives, Convocation Bk. ii p. 137 (a5 Sept. 1483). 
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regulation of 1483 followed the return to parliament in January of that 
year of a Bristol lawyer; nevertheless, the same person was returned twice 
more for the town in the next six years.! A common device to preserve an 
outward appearance of legality was to admit prospective members to the 
borough freedom immediately before their election to parliament. At 
Wells in 1467 both burgesses, men in the bishop’s service, were admitted 
on the election day. One had sat twice for the city already,? and it is 
probable that both members in 1447 and one in 1455 were not sworn 
freemen at the time of their election. Wells was by no means the only 
town to resort to this device. In 1450 one of the Reading members was 
sworn in on election day,® and the practice became regular here towards the 
end of the century.’ ‘Thomas Besteney, a clerk in the royal catery,? was not 
admitted to the Reading freedom until 27 March 1478, one month after the 
parliament in which he represented the borough had finished. Members 
were sometimes elected in this manner at Ipswich,’ and at Wilton! and 
Bridgnorth" burgesses were occasionally sworn in prior to their election. 


JHumphrey Harvey, son of the recorder of Bristol, legal counsel to the Dean 
and Chapter of Wells (Hist. MSS. Comm., Cal. MSS. D. & C. Wells, ii. 107), 
M.P. for Wells Jan. 1483, 1485, and 1489. There is no record of his admission to 
the town freedom, and his election in Jan. 1483 is the first time ho is mentioned in 
the Convocation Bk. (p. 135). 

1 Wells Convocation Bk. ii pp. 60-1. William Edmund, bailiff of the episcopal 
liberties in Somerset (Hist. MSS. Comm., Cal. MSS. D. & C. Wells, ii. 685; 
Register of T. Bekynton, ed. H. C. Maxwell-Lyte and M. C. B. Dawes (Somerset 
Record Soc., xlix, 1, 1934—5), i. 104, 309, 424), and Thomas Smith, principal and 
general apparitor of the bishop (ibid., p. 248). 

* Edmund was M.P. in 1447 and Oct. 1449. 

A Walter Paris, 1447, was in Bekynton's service (Hist. MSS. Comm., Cal. MSS. 
D. & C. Wells, 1. 498; ii. 75, 90—1) and not a freeman until 1456 (Wells Convocation 
Bk. ii p. 18). Richard Vowell, 1455, was only admitted in 1467 (ibid. p. ба). Their 
election to parliament is the first time either is mentioned in the Convocation 
Bks. 

5 Reading Records, ed. J. M. Guilding (4 vols., 1892—6), i. 35. 

*One member was sworn to the freedom at the elections in Dec. 1482, Jan. 
1484, Dec. 1488 and both members in Jan. 1497 (ibid., pp. 8o, 82, 86—7, 92). The 
change in the cbaracter of Reading's representation in these two decades has been 
rs on in Parliament through Seven Centuries (Hansard Soc., 1962), 


Р. 
‘Calendar of] Cllore] R[olls] 1468-76, p. доо. 
* Reading Records, і. 76. 

*In Jan. 1463 and 1469 (Bacon, pp. rar, 129; Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 30158 
fos. 25, 28v). 

1012 Jan. 1463, 1486 and 1489 (both members). Wilton Corporation Archives, 
General Entry Bk. pp. 6, 47, 599. 

In 1461 (Humphrey Blount, sheriff of Salop PRO. Lists and Indexes No. LX, 
p. 118)), 1467 (William Clerk, constable of Bridgnorth castle (CTalendar of] Platent] 
Rolls] 1461-7, pp. 16, 264)), and 1495 (Simon Harrington, counsel to the earl of 
Shrewsbury (Wedgwood, Hist. Parliament, Biographies (1936), р. 426)). One of 
the 1487 members was apparently not made a freeman until 1502 (Н. T. Weyman, 
‘Members of parliament for Bridgnorth’, Trans. Shropshire Archasol. Soc., 4th ser., 
v (1915), 3-4, 40, citing Bridgnorth Leet Вк). 
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Sandwich? and Lynn? resorted to this device in 1470, and it was the regular 
procedure at Maldon from this date.? 

In some boroughs it was often poasible to satisfy external aspirations as 
well as local inclinations by a division of the two seats. Split-representa- 
tion is particularly evident where boroughs were subject to direct control 
by a powerful overlord. It was the natural consequence of the developing 
importance of a seat in parliament that royal officers exercising limited 
territorial authority should exploit their position in boroughs under their 
control. Newcastle-under-Lyme was a centre of the duchy of Lancaster 
influence, and one borough seat was sometimes given to an official nominee,* 
while the duchy interest was represented in one seat at Leicester in the 
person of Peter Curtis. At Dover, the official headquarters of the Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, there was a fairly consistent control over one 


seat from the middle of the fifteenth century,’ and in the south-west the 


1Kent Record Office, Sandwich Assembly Bk. i fo. 196v (John Swan, who had 
already sat in 1467 illegally). 

Lynn Corporation Archives, Assembly Bk. ii fo. 143 (Robert Brailbrook, keeper 
of the royal tolls at Lynn (Calendar of] Fine] R{olls] 1461-71, pp. 43, 253). 

3 From 1469, when the local records begin to mention parliamentary elections, 
all intending members were received into the freedom immediately before their 
first election (Essex Record Office, Maldon Court Bk. ii fos. 19v—66v passim for 
elections in 1469, 1472, 1478, 1484, 1487, 1491, 1497, and 1510). 

“John Needham (1442, 1447, Feb. 1449) was a justice, and later chief justice, 
of the duchy (R. Somerville, History of the Duchy of Lancaster, i (1953), pp. 469, 
472); William Comberforth (1442) was a justice of the duchy by July 1444 (ibid., 
pp. 457-8); Ralph Wolseley (Nov. 1449) was appointed receiver of Tutbury honor, 
Nov. 1460 (ibid., р. 543); Thomas Maine (Nov. 1449) was a royal serjeant-at-arms 
(Wedgwood, Hist. Parliament, Biographies, p. 582); Robert Hill (1467) was surety 
for Lord Hastings, March 1469, and deputy-steward of Tutbury under Hastings, 
July 1480 (C.P.R. 1467-77, p. 139; Somerville, i. 540); James Norris (1467) was 
attorney of the duchy lordship of Halton and the duchy’s attorney in Chester 
(ibid., p. 51a bis); William Paston (1472) was a cousin by marriage of the countess 
of Richmond (J. C. Wedgwood, Staffordshire Parliamentary History, i (Wm. Salt 
Archaeol. Soc., 1917), pp. 259-60); Reynold Bray (1478) was steward and receiver- 
general of the countess, and from 1485 was chancellor of the duchy (Somerville, 
i. 392); Richard Harper (1491) was receiver-general of the duchy (ibid., p. 401). 

š Somerville, i. 569. Curtis sat in 1478, Jan. 1483, 1484, 1489, 1491, 1495. 

*Morgan Meredith (1445) was the serjeant of Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, 
Lord Warden (C.P.R. 1441-6, p. 65); Richard Needham (1445, 1447) was also 
in the duke’s service (ibid., p. 84); Stephen Slegge (Feb. 1449) was a servant of the 
archbishop of Canterbury and sheriff of Kent (C.F.R. 1437-45, p. 309; P.R.O., 
Lists and Indexes No. IX, p. 68); Ralph Touke (1442, Nov. 1449) was steward to 
the constable of Dover castle, and his brother John sat in 1447, Feb. 1449, 1453 
(Wedgwood, Hist. Parliament, Biographies, pp. 860-1); Thomas Hextall (1467, 
1472, 1478, Jan. 1483, Oct. 1483, 1484) was receiver for the duke of Gloucester, 
clerk of Dover castle, custodian of the town’s liberties in 1471 and royal coroner 
of Dover 1471-3 (Hist. MSS. Comm., 5th Rept., app. i, p. 543; 10th Rept., app. iv, 
p. 155; Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 29616 fo. 68, Egerton MS. aogo fo. 113); Roger 
Appleton (1478, Oct. 1483) was royal surveyor of Eltham manor and counsel to 
the lieutenant of Dover castle (C.P.R. 1467-77, p. 555; Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 
29616 fos. 242v, 251); John Bingham (1485) was a yeoman of the Crown and 
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duchy of Cornwall officials exercised a similar influence. The Launceston 
records mention the election of ‘a Burgess in Parliament at Le Gildehall' 
іп 1467,1 and the chancery returns for Cornwall, although entirely lost for 
1472, show this arrangement at work. In 1478 the name of one of the 
members on the Launceston return was inserted into a space left in the 
indenture for the duchy officials to fill in. This also occurs on the indentures 
from Bodmin and Liskeard, both for this parliament and in 1467, when 
the name of one Lostwithiel representative was added to a blank space. 
At times, even this arrangement was not sufficient, and if the election could 
not be manipulated before it took place, the return was altered afterwards. 
Some alterations may be corrections of genuine mistakes, while many 
indentures were copied out before the election and authentic names added 
to the blanks afterwards, but the majority cannot be thus explained away, 
and here the only possible conclusion is one of wholesale interference by 
some official authority. In 1478, as well as the three additions to blank 
spaces described above, all the separate indentures for the Cornwall 
boroughs were blatantly tampered with, so that not a single member 
dwelling in the duchy was returned.3 


customs official at Calais (C.P.R. 1476-85, p. 299; C.P.R. 1485-94, p. 109; C.C.R. 
1476-85, p. 49; Letters & Papers of Hen. VIII (and edn.), 1. i No. 193, pp. 98, тоо; 
No. 1083 (6)). 

TR. & О. B. Peter, The Histories of Launceston and Dunheved (Plymouth, 1885), 
р. 151. My italics. 

*E.g. the returns for the 3 Berks. boroughs in 1467 (C 219/17/1 mm. 89-91) 
which clearly indicate how stereotyped the form of return had become by this 
time. 

*Bodmin: John Fineux wes a Gray’s Inn lawyer from Canterbury and a Kent 
J.P. (C.P.R. 1467-77, p. 618; D.N.B., vii. 782; S. E. Thorne, Readings and 
Moots at the Inns of Court, i (Selden Soc., lxxi, 1954), p. xxxiii); Henry Chichele 
was from Cambe. and a nephew of the archbishop of Canterbury (P.R.O., Lists and 
Indexes No. XX, p. 45; Cal. Inquisitions post mortem 1485—97, p. 227). Helston: 
John Bamme was from Dartford, attested the Kent return in 1478, was a Kent 
J.P. 1470-1, sheriff 1483-4 (C.P.R. 1467-77, p. 618; C.F.R. 1471-85, р. 276; 
C 219/17/3 m. 49); William Milford was customs controller at Exeter, July-Oct. 
1460, and alnager for Devon and Cornwall, Aug.-Nov. 1472 (C.P.R. 1452-61, 
р. 589; C.F.R. 1471—85, p. 41). Launceston: John Fogge jun. was from Ashford 
(Kent), was keeper of the Common Bench writs and chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster with his father (C.P.R. 1467—77, p. 339; Somerville, i. 418); Thomas 
‘Treeawell was a Plymouth resident, where he was recorder and mayor four times, 
but was a J.P. for Cornwall and on the Launceston gaol delivery, Apr. 1477. He 
was an attorney for the duke of Gloucester, March 1475 (R. N. Worth, The History 
of Plymouth (3rd edn., Plymouth, 1890), pp. 212-13, 219; C.P.R. 1467—77, p. 610; 
C.P.R. 1476—85, p. 8o, C.C.R. 1468-76, p. 401). Liskeard: John Sheldwich was 
probably from Canterbury, and Richard Sheldon was an exchequer auditor from 
Bedford (C.F.R. 1485-1509, pp. 8o, 199; C.P.R. 1476-85, p. 341; C.P.R. 1485-94, 
P. 9). Lostwithiel: Thomas Kebill was a Leics. lawyer of the Inner Temple, 
counsel to the duchy of Lancaster from Nov. 1478 (Thorne, p. xxxv; Somerville, 
i. 406, 454); Thomas Powtrell was a Derbys. lawyer in Sir James Blount’s servico, 
and later the duchy of Lancaster deputy-steward at Tutbury (Stonor Letters and 
Papers, ed. C. L. Kingsford (Camden зга Ser., Ixix, xxx, 1919), i. 124; Somerville, 
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It appears that the smaller boroughs were mainly susceptible to this 
type of interference; alterations to the returns extant for the Yorkist 
parliaments are mostly confined to those boroughs in the counties of 
Cornwall, Dorset and the double-shrievalty of Surrey-Sussex.1 The more 
obvious alterations almost certainly do not represent the whole extent of 
the practice. À comprehensive schedule for a county could be completely 
falsified without detection by the historian; Wiltshire was one of the 
counties more susceptible to outsiders, but in the schedules sent to the 
three Yorkist parliaments for which returns survive there are only three 
detectable alterations and one obvious addition. It is only an entry in the 
Wilton local records which reveals that in 1478 the mayor and burgesses 
there elected one member and left the choice of the second, from a short- 
list of three, to the sheriff. The comprehensive schedule was declared 
illegal in the 1445 statute, but significantly the practice, although gradually 
abandoned, continued in spite of the law. 

Alterations to chancery returns are important in indicating that the 
representation of boroughs was becoming increasingly a factor of more 
general concern. It was a measure employed only in the last resort, but 
there can be no gainsaying the fact that the results were actually tampered 
with. Officials were ready to make wholesale falsifications in order to 
provide seats for men whose qualifications to sit bore no relation to those 
required by the law; and they were allowed to do во unchallenged. In 
counties with smaller, decaying boroughs, the sheriff could wield his 
power to the full, and it ie not without import that after 1407 there is no 
instance noted on the returns of the failure of a borough to reply to the 
sheriff's precept.® There was little problem of how to fill the vacancies if 
they arose;* the demand for seats was such that pluralism had died out, 
and the sheriff could no longer dare to return himself, as had happened 


i. 540). Truro: Henry Frowick was a member of the South Mimms (Mdr.) 
family; nothing is known of Robert Cinte. The Kent contingent and Frowick 
probably owed their return to Sir John Fogge, with whom they were all connected 
and who was administrator of the duchy of Cornwall lands of the prince of Wales 
(C.P.R. 1467—77, p. 283), while the two Lostwithiel members were connected with 
Lord Hastings, receiver-general of the duchy (Rot. Parl., v. 525). 

129 out of 44 (Cornwall 11 (1472 returns miseing), Dorset 7, Sussex 7, Surrey 4). 
The figures given by Wedgwood, Hist. Parlament, Register, pp. cxi-cxiv, are not 
reliable. 

* Wilton Corporation Archives, General Entry Bk., p. боо (4 Dec. 1477). The 
corporation elected John Pole and nominated William Baker, Michael Skilling and 
John Read for the other seat, to be chosen by John Cheney. Baker was chosen, 
but Skilling, who was M.P. for Wilton 1489, found a place at Heytesbury. 

* McKisack, p. 45. 

*In 1463 the bishop of Norwich hoped to obtain one of the Yarmouth seats, 
failing which John Russe, ex-bailiff and customs controller, was to sit (Paston 
Letters, ed. J. R. Gairdner (Library edn., 1904), iv. 70). When one of the Salisbury 
seats was offered to the Cumberland esquire of the Body, John Musgrave, in 1484, 
it was decided that if he declined, the Wilts. clerk of the peace should be returned 
(Salisbury Corporation Archives, Ledger B fo. 151v). 
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regularly in the previous century.| With the growing awareness of the 
value of a seat, any seat, in parliament, negotiations began almost as soon 
as the summoning of a parliament became known It would be instructive 
to know what took place at the shire courts between the borough delega- 
tions and the sheriff, as it is difficult to imagine unquestioned acquiescence 
in random alterations. Yet instances of alterations to the chancery returns 
being challenged are remarkably few,3 although petitions against electoral 
interference are not unknown,‘ and the Paston correspondence shows that, 
in East Anglia at least, boroughs could resist attempts to seat а candidate.§ 

The terms of the charters granted to Ludlow and Much Wenlock by 
Edward IV show that by the Yorkist period there was official recognition 
that one of the fundamentals governing all previous electoral regulations, 
that of residence, could be dispensed with. It was, however, imperative 
to the whole concept of parliament that the members of the Commons 
should appear in law as duly elected by, and representative of, the com- 
munities for which they sat. The realization that it was essential to adhere, 
at least outwardly, to the requirements of the 1445 statute is one of the 
more striking facts emerging from an examination of the conduct of 


1Roskell, p. 14, has shown that there are fewer cases of sheriffs returning 
themselves for the whole of the Lancastrian period than in the reign of Rich. II. 
*E.g. Paston Letters, v. 150. On a1 Sept. 147a the Yarmouth seats for the 
parliament summoned for 6 Oct. are reported as being promised ‘mor then iij 


that negotiations were already in progress for seats in the assembly summoned on 
5 Sept. for 6 Nov., both for Norfolk, where the election was held on I9 Oct., and 
Yarmouth, whose members were not chosen until 27 Oct. By 24 June 1455 (ibid., 
ii. 38) John Jenney was negotiating for a seat at Norwich in the parliament 
summoned on 26 May for 9 July. Norwich elected members on 7 July. 

+ Only 4 cases concerning boroughs are known between 1377 and 1500: Shaftes- 
bury (1384), Barnstaple (1385), Canterbury (1429) (McKisack, pp. 39-40, 64), and 
Stafford (1487) (J. C. W , ‘Two Staffordshire elections to lost parliaments’, 
Collections for a Hist. of Staffordshire (1928), 273—4). 

“It was made a ground for the deposition of Rich. II, and petitions were pre- 
sented in 1436, 1445, 1459, being also the main excuse in 1460 for declaring the 
1459 parliament illegal (Rot. Parl., iii. 420; iv. 511; V. 115—16, 367, 374). 

*Negotiations in 1450 for William Jenney at Norwich and John Jenney and 
Henry Limnour at Yarmouth failed, and in 1455 John Jenney, although M.P. for 
Norwich in 1453, was paseed over for two aldermen. In 1472 Sir John Paston, 
pleading the support of the duchess of Norfolk and Lord Hastings, failed to obtain 
a place at Maldon or Yarmouth, but it was probably Hastings who eventually found 
him a borough seat in Cornwall (Paston Letters, ii. 176, iii. 38, v. 148, 150, 178). 
Paston got in at Yarmouth in 1478, however. Viscount Beaumont failed to procure 
a seat for Ralph Chandler at Grimsby in either 1437, 1442 or 1447 (Hist. MSS. 
Comm., r41h Rept., app. viii, р. 250—the dates assigned to this letter by McKisack 
р. ба (1459) and Wedgwood, Hist. Parliament, Register, p. cxix (1453) are incorrect), 
but he was returned in 1453. 

*Cal. Charter Rolls, vi. 160, 232. They were allowed to elect parliamentary 
representatives ‘from themselves or others’. 
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THE DIARY here printed is contained in a small bound notebook, measur- 
ing six and a half by four inches, numbered 50200 in the Additional 
Manuscripts at the British Museum. In the first four pages of the notebook, 
in an apparently different hand from that of the diary, are notes and 
extracts from Latin authors, under such headings as ‘Annotationes e 
primá Juvenalis Satyrá selecta’, and ‘Phrayses ex eodem Authore et ex 
Commentario'. These are followed by seven blank pages. The diary 
begins at page 13, with the entry for 7 September 1647, continues for 
twenty-four pages, and breaks off after the entry for 27 January 1647/8. 
At the reverse end of the notebook there are fourteen pages of Latin notes, 
under the headings ‘Phrayses’ and ‘Collectiones’, followed by three blank 
pages. Numbered pages follow, of which the first three contain a copy of 
part of a letter from the Committee of Kent to the Speaker. The diary 
then resumes on page 4, with the entry for 11 February, continues for 
eight pages, and ends on 16 May 1648. The two parts of the diary total 
thirty-two pages, and are separated by more than that number of blank 
pages in the middle of the volume. 

The notebook has been at the British Muscin since 1933, but nothing 
is known about its provenance.! In spite of its obvious interest, the diary 
does not seem to have been used by any previous historian. The author’s 
name does not appear in it, but his identity can be deduced from the 
memorandum about his absence from the call of the house of commons on 
g October 1647. Among the members absent without leave on that day 
was John Boys, who was also one of the two whose excuses were accepted 
on the 15th, the date given in the diary.* The diarist says that he was 
absent on business connected with the estate of his deceased cousin, 
Judith Darrell. The will of this Judith Darrell, proved in 1648, clearly 
establishes Boys as the author of the diary, though he was her uncle, not 
her cousin. Among other relatives, the will mentions an uncle Boys, aunt 
Lettice Boys, grandparents Edward and Judith Boys, an aunt Mary Capell, 
and an uncle George Crayford.’ The Boys pedigree shows that John Boys’s 


1 Information supplied by the Keeper of the Manuscripts at the British Museum, 
to whom I am grateful for his efforts to solve the mystery of the notebook’s origins. 
I am also grateful to the Trustees of the British Museum for permission to publish 
the manuscript and to the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, whose 
generosity enabled me to undertake the year’s research during which the diary 
came to light. 

*Fournals of the House of Commons, v. 330, 333. 

3The Genealogist, new ser., iv (1889), 9. 
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parents were named Edward and Judith (Judith was also the name of 
Edward’s third wife), that his wife’s name was Letitia, that his sister Jane 
had married Dr. Nicholas Darrell, prebendary of Winchester (they both 
died before 1630, leaving a daughter Judith), and that two other sisters 
had married Moses Capell and George Crayford respectively. The 
correspondence of names is conclusive. 

The diarist was then John Boys of Betteshanger, Kent, M.P. for the 
county since September 1645. He came of a prominent and prolific 
Kent Fri of which there were ten branches in the early seventeenth 
century,” and which causes confusion by its lack of variety in the matter of 
Christian names, almost all its sons being either Edward or John? The 
Betteshanger branch was a junior one. The manor, which was small, had 
been bought by Sir John Boys of St. Gregory’s, Canterbury, a successful 
lawyer and steward to the archbishop, who in 1612 left it to his nephew 
Edward, father of the diarist. Besides Betteshanger, the family also owned 
property at Trapham in the neighbouring parish of Wingham, and before 
1647 John Boys was often described as of Trapham or Wingham.‘ 

Boys was born in 1607, and went to school at Canterbury and Winchester. 
He entered Sidney Sussex, Cambridge, in 1623, and three years later 
went on to Gray’s Inn, following his kinsman and namesake, John Boys of 
Fredville, who had been admitted there in 1624.5 In 1629 Boys married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Nicholas Thompson of Chichester. She died in 
1641, and his second wife, the Letitia of Judith Darrell’s will, was the 
daughter of Thomas Jefferay, of Chillingley, Sussex With his father, 
twice remarried, still living at Betteshanger, and with his own family to 
support (he is said to have had thirteen children), Boys evidently turned 
to the practice of law, a strong tradition in the family. His use of law 
French in the diary indicates a more than amateur acquaintance with the 
profession, and suggests that it was John Boys of Betteshanger, not his 


TW. Berry, Pedigrees of the Families in the County of Kent (1830), pp. 440—4. 
See also Lilian Boys Behrens, Under Thirty-Seven Kings: ... Records of the Family 
of Boys (1926), pp. 64-5. 

*E. P. Boys Richardson, ‘A seventeenth-century Kentish proverb’, Archaeol. 
Cant., xxx (1914), 80-2 

7 With the result that the M.P. is wrongly described as one of the Fredville 
branch in J. Cave-Brown, ' Knights of the shire for Kent’, ibid., xxi (1895), 234. 
John Boys of Fredville, lieutenant of Dover Castle 1646-8, was the son of Sir 
Edward Boys, М.Р. for Dover 1640-6: M. F. Keeler, The Long Parlament 
(Philadelphia, 1954), p. 114, and Berry, p. 440. I am grateful to Dr. A. M. Everitt 
for his assistance in disentangling the various branches of the Boys family. 

^E. Hasted, History and Topographical Survey of the County of Kent (and edn., 
Canterbury, 1797-1801), ix. 224-46; x. 44-9. Return of the names of every member 
returned to serve in each Parliament (1878), i. 490. Acts and Ordinances of the 
Interregnum, ed. C. H. Firth and R. 5. Rait (1911), i. 336, 451, 541, 620, 639, 


4, 692. 

5]. and J. A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienres (Cambridge, 1922-54), I. i. 195. J. 
Foster, Register of Admissions to Gray's Inn, 1521-1889 (1889), pp. 173, 179. 

* Berry, pp. 440-4. 

"Behrens, p. 65. 
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namesake of Fredville, who was called to the bar in 1633, and became 
an Ancient of Gray’s Inn in 1650.1 Before the Civil War Boys was not a 
man of great importance in Kent. His chance, like that of so many 
hitherto undistinguished county gentry, came with the appointment of the 
County Committee, of which he was one of the most assiduous members, 
and one of the central core. Until 1648 he was a firm supporter of the 
radical, dictatorial Sir Anthony Weldon, in the conflict with Sir John 
Sedley for control of the county. In the September 1645 election Boys was 
returned against Sedley’s opposition, evidently with the support of the 
Weldon faction. Pursuing the vendetta, on 6 May 1647 Boys presented 
a complaint against Sedley to the Commons, and secured his dismissal 
from all his local offices.? 

At Westminster, Boys quickly established himself as an active member, 
regularly named to important committees. His reputation for being one 
of the extreme, or ‘violent’ party, followed him from Kent. One of ‘the 
Godly Gang’, thought Clement Walker; ‘one of the Teazers of the 
Independent Faction’, according to Marchamont Nedham. In August 
1648 an anonymous pamphlet lists him among the leading ‘Traytors and 
Rebels’ of the radical faction, while another in December describes him . 
as a 'great friend' of the army. In his only two recorded speeches, on 
18 August and 1 September 1648, he took the uncompromising radical 
line. Under the conventional two-party terminology according to which 
members of the Long Parliament are traditionally divided, Boys ought on 
this evidence to be regarded as an Independent. He is, however, listed as a 
Presbyterian in the moet recent work on the subject, simply because he 
was secluded at Pride's Purge.* In fact Boys was notsecluded in the original 
purge on 6 December. He may have been absent, but it is also possible 
that he was allowed to take his seat, and that the army leaders decided to 
exclude him only when his opposition to the purge became obvious. At 
all events, it was not until 14 December that he was turned back when 
attempting to enter the House. In spite of his earlier radicalism, Boys’s 
opposition to the purge is not altogether surprising, for he had more than 
once voted with the moderates; Nedham, indeed, regarded him as 'a 


LPension Book of Gray's Inn, ed. R. J. Fletcher (1901—10), i. 314, 377. 

зА. M. Everitt, The Community of Kent and the Great Rebellion (Leicester, 1966), 
PP. 144-52, 223-4. Cal. State Papers Domestic 1645-7, p. 155. British Museum, 
Add. М3. 31116 (Whitaker’s Diary) fo. 309. 

* C. Walker, Relations and Observations . . . upon the Parliament begun AD. 1640: 
the History of Independency (1648—9), i. IM. Mercurius Pragmaticus, nos. ao 
(8-15 Aug. 1648), a1 (15-22 Aug.), = (a9 Aug.-5 Sept.): Brit. Mus. pressmarks 
E.458 (25), E.460 (ат), E462 (8). Parliamentary or Constitutional History of 
England (1761-3), xvii. 434. G. S. A Fah Member of the House of 
Commons to Str fo: Evelyn (Aug. 1648) : E.463 (18). The Second Part of the Narra- 
tive Concerning the Armies Force and Violence upon the Commons House, and Members 
(Dec. 1648): Е.477 (19). 

*D. Brunton and D. H. Pennington, Members of the Long Parliament (1954), 
p. 228. 

5 Second Part of the Narrative, p. 4. 
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Runnegate from the Presbyterians'.! In eleven appearances as a teller in 
divisions during 1647-8, Boys took the moderate side eight times. Few 
of these were strict party votes, but two were, and Boys was against the 
radicals in both. Even more strikingly, he seems to have stayed at West- 
minster when the Speakers and the radical members withdrew to the army 
in July-August 1647. He was even named to the Committee of Safety 
during the crisis, though it does not necessarily follow that he sought this 
dangerous prominence.? 

If Boys’s inconsistencies seem puzzling, they are no more во than those 
of many other members of the Long Parliament. The fact is that they 
were not inconsistencies at all, but merely mark Boys as one of the large 
majority of uncommitted members who did not obediently vote with either 
of the extreme factions. It is unnecessary to decide whether there was still 
in 1647-8 a distinct ‘middle group’ like that headed by Pym and St. John 
in earlier years.* Distinct or not, it is clear that Boys exhibited a ‘middle 
group’ attitude. This is evident from one of the few instances in which the 
diary throws light on his own behaviour; in the debate of 11 February 
1648, when Boys tried to tone down the Declaration justifying the Vote 
of No Addreases. 

With this exception the diary offers few personal references. ‘There are 
many blank days when on the evidence of the Journals Boys was present 
in the House. He took the chair, for example, on 22 September 1647 when 
the House went into committee to consider further negotiations with the 
king, yet he tells us only the outcome of the debate, the vote of 23 Septem- 
ber, and then gets the date wrong.‘ Boys played an important role in 
drafting the propositions and the Four Bills to be sent to the king,® yet 
he nowhere directly refers to this in the diary. It appears from the inter- 
mittent nature of the entries, and the way in which successive days some- 
times run together (5 and 6 November, for example), that Boys normally 
wrote the entries after the conclusion of the day’s proceedings, sometimes a 
day or two later. In important debates, when long speeches are given, as 
for instance those of 19 and 23 November and 3 January, Boys may have 
taken notes verbatim, or have retired to the lobby to write them while his 
memory was fresh. On such occasions there is sometimes a significant 
transition from law French into English. 

But if Boys reveals little about his own opinions, his diary is nevertheless 
an important source of information about parliamentary affairs. In spite 
of its brevity, it is particularly useful because it is the only such record for 
its period, taking up the story just when the last of its predecessors breaks 
off. The journal of Sir Simonds D’Ewes ends on 3 November 1645, and 


1 Mercurius Pragmaticus, no. 23 (29 Aug.—s Sept. 1648). 

2Commons Journals, v. 266—7, 278, 494. 

*J. H. Hexter, The Reign of King Pym (Cambridge, Mass., 1941). For St. John, 
see V. Pearl, ‘Oliver St. John and the “middle group” in the Long Parliament, 
August 1643-Мау 1644’, Eng. Hist. Rev., lxxxi (1966), 490—519. 

*Commons Journals, v. 312, 314. 

* Ibid., рр. 339, 343, 345—6, 351, 352, 371. 
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his very abbreviated Latin diary on 24 March 1647. Walter Yonge’s diary 
ends on 10 December 1645, Lawrence Whitaker’s on 8 July 1647, and 
John Harington’s is interrupted in the middle of an entry on 1 September 
1647, to resume only in May 1650, after Harington had been excluded.1 
Until Marchamont Nedham’s lively, biased, but still informative reports 
of debates begin in Mercurtus Pragmaticus in August 1648, there is no 
other regular source of information from within the House.? Clement 
Walker provides some details for September 1647, but then has very little 
apart from a full account of the debate on the Vote of No Addresses on 
3 January.? The other memoirs written by members of the House, such 
as Holles, Ludlow, and Whitelocke, provide nothing approaching Boys’s 
wealth of detail. 

The most obviously important parts of the diary are the two speeches by 
Cromwell on 19 and 23 November 1647, both absent from Abbott’s 
collection apart from a short summary of the former, and the record of 
the debate on the Vote of No Addresses on 3 January. A comparison 
between Boys’s account and what can be discovered about this debate 
from other sources confirms both his accuracy and his value. Boys begins 
with a speech by Heselrige, which is in no other account. He continues 
with Sir Thomas Wroth’s outrageous remarks, in a version similar to 
Clement Walker’s, adding a few characteristic phrases, though omitting 
Wroth’s three specific proposals which are in Walker.’ Walker has a 
speech by Ireton which is not in Boys, but Boys has the brief note of' 
Pierrepont’s speech (perhaps he had gone out and returned just as Pierre- 
pont was winding up?) and a very full version of Maynard’s, neither of 
which are in Walker. Nedham records a brief summary of Maynard’s 
speech,’ but again is much less detailed than Boys. Of the two previous 
versions of Cromwell’s speech, Clarendon’s is obviously hearsay at best, 
while Walker’s, though recognizably the same speech as the one in Boys, 
lacks this version’s authentically Cromwellian flavour." There must have 
been many other speeches of which we still have no record: Richard 
Salway’s, for example. D'Ewes left a summary of a speech which he claims 
to have delivered in this debate, answering arguments by a ‘worthy 
Serjeant’ and other unidentifiable speakers. D’Ewes may have im- 
mediately preceded Cromwell, because he makes the point which Cromwell 


1 All these unpublished diaries are in the Brit. Mus. D'Ewes: Harl. MSS. 166, 
484. Yonge: Add. MS. 18780. Whitaker: Add. MS. 31116. Harington: Add. 
MS. 10114. 

*Nedham claimed to have а ‘familiar’ at Westminster as early as Dec. 1647: 
J. Frank, Beginnings of the English Newspaper (Cambridge, Mass., 1961), p. 139; 
cf. also p. 161. But his parliamentary reporting is actually still quite thin until 
Aug. 1648, when he evidently acquired a new source of information. 

Walker, i, esp. pp. 69—72. 

t Writings and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, ed. W. C. Abbott (4 vols., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1937—47), i. 561. 

5 Walker, i. 71. 

* Mercurius Pragmaticus, no. 17 (4-11 Jan. 1647/8): E.422 (17). 
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answers, that the army have repeatedly declared their intention to 
preserve monarchy.’ In spite of its omissions, the diary still provides the 
fullest account of the debate, and when Cromwell disposes of a lion in the 
way (a favourite phrase of his), or when Maynard answers an interjection 
calling him to order (‘I still speake to this question ...’), we hear the 
accents of the men themselves. 

Like so many of the earlier diarists, Boys abandons his record at a time 
when extreme danger threatened, with his own county at the brink of 
rebellion, and with the noise of firing at the very doors of the House, as 
the soldiers broke up the turbulent Surrey demonstration. His later 
career can be quickly summarized. He broke with the radical faction in 
Kent after order was restored there, and dropped out of the County 
Committee altogether. He was secluded after Pride’s Purge, like most of 
the ‘middle group’ moderates, and although he continued to be named to 
assessment commissions in his county,? there is no evidence that he ever 
acted. He was removed from the Commission of the Peace in March 1650, 
and not restored until September 1653.4 Elected for Kent to the parlia- 
ments of 1654 and 1656, he refused to accept the ‘Recognition’ and was 
excluded. He was sufficiently well-known by now as an opponent of 
radical courses to be left off the Militia Commission of 26 July 1659, but 
returned to local activity early in 1660.5 His record in the sixteen-fifties 
suggests that he must have been content with the Restoration, but he 
disappears from prominence in the county thereafter. He died in 1678.° 


In the following transcription, abbreviations have been extended, using 
modern spelling for the extension of passages in English; for passages in 
law French an attempt has been made to follow Boys’s own spelling when 
this could be established, otherwise what seems to have been seventeenth- 
century legal practice. Elsewhere Boys’s own spelling has been retained, 
except that the use of ‘u’ and ‘v’, ‘i’ and ‘j’ has been modernized. Minor 
changes of punctuation and capitalization have been made, when required 
for clarity. The dates of entries have been standardized, set off at the 
head of each day’s proceedings, and corrected when obviously in error. 
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British Museum, Additional MS. 50200 
[p. 13] In Domo Communium Parliamenti 
7 September 1647 

John Glyn Esq. Esq. Recorder de Londres esteant un des 11 members 
impeacht per l’armé, fust summon d’attender la meason a cest jour, et quand 

1Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 166 fos. 282—5. 

*Everitt, p. 154. 

* Acts and Ordinances, ii. 119, 301, 469, 666. 

‘Information at The History of Parliament Trust, from P.R.O., C.O. Docquet 
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fust venus eins il asseoit covré а la teste. Quaere al auter temps? Et Mr. Corbet! 
qui fist report des examinations pris al Committee pur examiner le force, 
engagement, et autour le levying d’un novell guerre, fist donc un report des 
examinations pris vers luye. Et appiert que il fust en le Grand Sale mesme 
26 jour de July quand le force fust commis, et qu'il le prochein jour come la 
bouche del Common Counsel de Londres rendoit graces al apprentices, qui 
presentoit petition al eux, et en ceo faisoint mencion que a lour instance la 
novelle Militia fust revest, et que il desiroit qu'ils voudroit metter la Citté en un 
bon posture, et ils offrirent lour service pur lour saveguard vers quelconque 
force. Fust prové oultre, que le Recorder fust soventfois al Militia, et ascunfois 
al Committee de Saveté, etc. Le Recorder faisoit un apoligé a parler ascun 
chose pur doner satisfaction, mes declinoit donc a faire respons, et desiroit temps 
pur ceo et pur producer tesmoins, et issint retiroit, et a mon apprehension ne 
conust ascun chose contre luymesme, mes que il de facto fust en la Sale cest 
jour, mes dist que ceo fust d'attender motion en la Chancerie [p. 14] qui fust 
d’asseer cest jour apres disner, et que il donoit graces, seulement come minister 
del Common Councell, come il est juré a faire, et dist que il prennoit notice del 
horrid force al Parliament le jour devant, et ceo condemnoint, et eux exhortoint 
(Si ascun d'eux fueront 14) de ne faire le semblable. Il disoit, que il aloit al 
Militia, pur attender le Lord Maior, come il est lié a faire per son serment 
quand il est envoyé pur, et pur le Committee de Saveté, que il aloit là pur 
faire service al Parliament. Là esteoit grand debate si la meason proceederoit al 
sentence de luy expeler la meason, ou a doner jour oultre pur faire respons et 
examiner tesmoins, et fust resolve per 58 vers 52 que il seroit expuls, et apres fust 
vote que il seroit mis al Tour. 

Mesme jour Sir John Maynard? fust summons eins pur responder al examina- 
tions vers luy. Per que appiert que il avoit signd divers garrants al committé 
de Saveté, et que il avoit encoragd le multitude al Guildhall, usant ceux parols 
enter auters, que ils avoit 100 brave commanders, the least of which were worth 
the whole Armye. Auxi un papier fust produce, que fust chargé d'estre escri per 
luy, qui contenoit mult choses de scandall vers ascuns Seigneurs et Commonere 
etc. Il desiroit temps a faire son respons, denyoit cest papier d'estre escri ove 
son main, et les garrante auxi monstrez a luy, d'estre signd ove sa main. ЇЇ 
esteant retiré, la meason proceedoit a voter son expulsion hors del meason, et 
mission al Tour, et il receevoit cest judgment sur ses genoux al bar. 

[р. 15] Meame jour les propositions fust encor mis al Roy et les Scots Com- 
missioners joynoint, le Roy esteant donc al Hampton Court, et ils fueront de 
retourner apres 6 jours, a faire report del respons. 


8 September? 

Là fust un report fait des severall Seigneurs et Peers, qui esteant del Committee 
de Saveté, avoint soubscris lour nosms al severall garrants pur levyer des forces, 
prender des chivaux et pur commissions al officers, le tenor de queux fust, a 
levyers new forces pur le defence del Roy, Parliament, Citté et Kingdome. Les 
Seigneurs fueront Pembrook and Montgomery, Willoughby, Lincolne, Maynard, 
Middleseex, Barkclay et 2 auters.* Les 7 darrein fueront mesme jour impeach de 


*Miles Corbet, M.P. for Great Yarmouth. 

1M.P. for Lostwithiel. 

* Originally misdated 9 Sept., but altered to the 8th. 
“The earl of Suffolk and Lord Hunsdon. 
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High Treason pur levying de guerre, per Sir John Evelyn al bar del Lords house, 

accompani ove toute la meason. Mes pur Pembrook, in respect que il fust donc 
un des Commissioners ove le Roy, pur tender les propositions a luy, fust order 
que le Report vers luy seroit fait mardii prochein. 


9 September! 

Commissary Copley* fust expell la meason, et commis al Tour, et recevoit 
son judgment sur ses genoux al bar. L’offence fust, pur estre present al 
Committee de Safetye, et Militia de Londres, et disant al eux, que l'ordinance 
gain 26 July fust passe 2 heures devant le Speaker fust force deins la chaire, 
esteant demander la question quand fust grante, et la fueront un ou 2 tesmoins 
qui disoint, que il affirmoit l'ordinance fust valid, mes il ceo denyoit ove grand 
execration, etc. Obeerve, [p. 16] qu'il desiroit temps a responder per Counsell, 
mes ne veloit estre grant, quar fust dit, que il purroit faire formall respons sur 
son defence apres, quand impeachment fust trahé vers luy, mes que ceux 
fueront que preparatory examinations, et issint s'il ne veloit faire respons 
immediatement, que uncor faloit withdraw, et la meason considera que faire. 
Il esteant withdrawen, et la meason prennant tout le mater en consideration, et 
ne donant oultre temps a responder, fust desire per un member sur la desir de 
Mr. Copley, que en tiel cas, il desiroit d’estre ойі maintenant, ві farther tempe 
ne purroit estre obtain. Et issint il fust appeler per le Serjeant del Armes, et 
fist ascun respons sodecinement, ayant, sur son desir, la report de son cas fait 
encor, quar disoit, que il ne purroit conteinir tout en sa memoire, sur le premier 
report. 


I4 September 

Cest jour un petition fust deliver per ascuns Че... shire,? pur l'exchanger 
des dismes en auter maner del maintenance pur le ministrye. Les petitioners 
fueront appell eins, graces doner pur lour bon affections, et fust dit al eux, que 
la meason considera lour petition en due tyme, et que en la measne temps ils 
paieront lour due tithes etc. 


I5 September 

Cest jour deux auter petitions fueront present, per ascuns de deux severall 
Counties, contre dismes, come superstitieux, popish, ceo que ils sont oblige a 
abolir per le Covenant, et come que est contre le libertye des freeborn-men, et 
ils auxi complain des ordinances fait [p. 17] pur le maner del recovering tithes. 
Nul respons fust don al petitioners, mes fust refer al un Committee de peruser 
les 3 ordinances pur dismes, et d'examiner queux greivances sont deins eux etc.* 

Meame jour Mr. Herbert Palmer, minister del New-church Westminster, fust 
enseveli là, ayant moru 4 ou 5 jours devant, et Mr. Herle Prolocutor preschoit. 


16 September 
Sur un petition present le jour devant per ascuns de Southwark etc. et sur un 
petition present cest jour per ascuns de Oxford, Berkshire, et Buckinghamshire 
"The previous entry having originally been misdated 9 Sept., this entry begins, 


‘The petitions were from Oxfordshire and Hertfordshire. Boys was a member 
of the committee appointed: Commons Journals, v. 301—2. 
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al mesme propos, scilicet contre eux qui sate (come ils expres) en le pretended 
parliament durant l'absence des Speakers, que ils appellent intrudors, usurpers 
de Parliamentary pour, and profest enemies al State, ove desire, que le Parliament 
prennent effectuall course, que tiels members ne presument to dare to enter the 
doores of this house any longer, till they have given satifaction for their sitting 
then etc. Le respons fust, que la meason avoit consider de lour petition, et avoit 
desin determin cest question per lour ordinance, per que il conust ceux d'estre 
un Parliament, and wisht them to goe home and rest quiett. 


23 September 1 

Fust resolve que le Parliament faira un fois plus application al Roy. Et isaint 
la meason proceeda sur le plus neceseaire propositions etc. H[enry] M[arten] dist, 
vous disablez un accessarie, qui ad estre en armes contre vous, d'estre Constable, 
uncor cest home qui est le principall, il sera un Roy. J'espere (dist il) que dieu 
cy-obdurera son coeur que il n'octroyera vos propoeitions. Dist auxi, que le 
militia fust en chescun home, pur luy defender vers injurye. 


24 September 

Cest jour, le report fust fait per Mr. Corbet et Mr. Scotti touchant le Militia 
de Londres, et lour late actions en reference al late diffrences, et resolve que my 
Lord Maior,? alderman Bunce, alderman ...* high sherif, alderman Langham, 
et alderman Adams seroint impeach pur high treason, pur levyer la darrein 
guerre, [p. 18] et seroint tous commis al Tour, en order d’estre proceeded 
against sur tiel Impeachment, mes les questions fueront mis sur eux un per un. 
Le plus fort evidence seem vers le high sherif pur abetting le force. Le Maior 
refusast de levyer pur releever la meason cest jour; les 2 darrein fueront sovent 
al militia, avoit mis lour mains al lettre al Kent, et Trinity house pur aid, et 
avoint soubscris £100 a peece vers le service etc, 


Memorandum que Samedy le gth jour d’October 1647, 

La meason fust cald, environ 3 sepmaines devant là esteant un order pur 
summoner del members per les Viscounts. Jeo fus absent cest jour sans conge, 
aiant allé en pais 10 jours devant autour besoignes et estate de Cosen Judith 
Darell deceasd, et delivery d’escrits pertainant al ceo, et auter besoignes, et 
purveyer feme. Et јео fust find £20 inter auters absent, et forc't a deposit l'argent, 
devant que jeo purrois asseer en meason, selon l'order. Mes 1 5 October 1647, 
le mesme matin que jeo depositoia l'argent, le Committee prennoit mon excuse, 
et report fust fait de ceo al mesme matin, et mon argent returnd meame matin, 
etc. 


20 October 

Sur un debate autour l'abatement des proportions des fines del delinquents, 
expres en les propositions, fust dist per Com. Gen. Ireton que en son conscience 
il concoivoit ceux d’estre les causes del grand judgment de dieu en le contempt 
cast upon cest parliament, scilicet l’oppression des tender consciences, et 
oppression de delinquents, en lour exceseive fines etc. Hfenry] M[arten] dist 


“This and the following entry are wrongly dated by Boys 24 and 25 Sept. 
"Thomas Scot, М.Р. for Aylesbury. 
* Sir John Gayer. 
“Thomas Cullam. 
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qu'il observoit que cy-devant le parliament aiant occasion del assistance des 
Éscosses, et ils esteant instrumentall en subdueing del enemy, al darrein ils 
deeienrent grand [р. 19] advocat des delinquents etc. 


21 October 

LA esteant un debate pur petit temps sur un papier vent des Lords autour 
mettant fin al present parliament, ceo fust laid aside sans question. Fust dist, 
que ne fust saisonable al present a determiner ceo, que ceo fust cy-loing d’estre 
un selfdenyall, que nous denyons nousmesmes le plus en attendant le publique, 
et en fust object, que fust le generall expectation del people que fin soit mis, et 
que ils fueront impatient etc. Fust respond que ai inconvenience ensue de lour 
impatience et misprision, et le Royaume soit ruin, soit mieux de vener de parte 
d’auters, que de nouamesmes, car isaint nous serions Foloes de se. 


5 November 

La meason assemblea apres disner autour les propositions, et donc fueront 
add ceux touchant les papists (a queux le Roy dona son assent per son lettre de 
12 May). Coment que H[enry] Mafrten] et Mr. Holland! ceux opposa, et 
contendoint pur lour liberté de conscience, et H[enry] M[arten] dist que il 
avoit un petition pur eux (mes ne dist a quel effect). Et fust dit per Sir H. Vane 
Senior que cy-devant un presentant un petition en endroit des papistes, fust 
expell la meason. 

Meame jour debate fust sur negative voyce del Roy, et que proposition soit 
add al cest propos. Et sur ceo, apres ascun debate, committee fust appoint, a 
composer un declaration a cest propos, que le Roy est oblige in duty et per son 
serment a doner consent al tiel bon leyes que seroint present a luy per 
l'ambideux measons pur bien publique. Et issint a placer ceo en les propositions, 
que le Royall assent soit done al ceo. 


6 November* 

Le Committee portoit eins un declaration al propos supra, et addoit, si le 
Roy ne donoit son assent, que donc ceux seroint leyes, esteant accord per 
ambideux measons, [p. 20] which they declared to be their undoubted right, and 
did expected that the King doe acknowledge it by giving his assent thereunto 
and unto the propositions ensueing etc. 

Mes tout cest addition fust laid aside per question sur un grand debate, (et 
le darrein part de ceo per 92 voices vers 59). Fust dist que les measons avoit 
declare al propos del ceo que est premierement mention, mes ne unques, que 
pur ceo cause ceo que est accord et assentu per ambideux measons, seroint leyes 
sans assent le Roy, car ceo n'est un bon consequence, sur le duty del Roy. 
Mes vray est que en cas d'enfancy, disabilité ou obetinacy del Roy, appent al 
eux a provider pur la aaveté del Royaume, come ils ont fait les ans passez. Et 
l'estat a H[enry] 5 fust cite per Maynard, * ou les Seigneurs complain al Commons, 
que ils ayant tender al roy un statut consistant des divers particulars, le Roy 
donoit son assent al ascuns, et waiva le residue, et fust agree per Commons, 
que le Roy puist ceo faire, per que appiert que il ad negative vote, et a'il ad 


Cornelius Holland, М.Р. for New Windsor. 
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affirmative sequitur que il ad negative, quar son correlata, et seroit pur dis- 
advantage (come fust dist) a faire bills leyes, ai le Roy disassenting sur cest 
ground, quar donc le Roy poit prender occasion pur insinuate en le people, en 
grantant tout ceo que est plaisant, et denyant son assent al taxes, et issint faire 
reflections gur l'ambideux measons, pur telling le people que les leyes sont bon 
sans luy, etc. 

Et en fine cest clause fust add al declaration precedant: In pursuance whereof 
they doe offer to your Majestie the ensuing propositions etc. 


[p. ar] zz November 
Là fust un grand debate si les Deans and Chapters landes (except l'impropia- 
tions, rentes, et ceo que est engage per Committee del plundred ministers pur 
tatione, Deane and Chapter de Westminster ct de Christchurch en 
Oxford Collegiate) seroint pur parte de securité pur arrears dea soldiers, selon 
lour deaire present per Sir Thomas Fairfax. Et le question esteant si ceo seroit 
mis ou non, fust porte en le negative per 93 vers 59. 


IQ November 

Cest jour Lt. Gen. Cromwell fist un relation del Rendevouz de l’armé. Il 
dist en les tous 3 rendevoures la appieroient 19 Regiments, et que ila ne fueront 
dessus ne dessoubs lour number (coment que le report fust que les numbers 
fueront grandement encreas), et que nient obstant grand attachements de 
corrupter l'armée et faire grands devisions inter eur, que ils fueront unanimous 
et reduce a bon discipline, issint que ils poient bien estre subservient al service 
del parliament et Kingdome. Il dist, que là fueront destructive dessignes sur 
les soldats, al eux seducer al l'engagement, appell, l Engagement del people, et 
que ascuns veloint enfuser cest principle, Qu'ils avoint conquer le Royaume, et 
si come William le Conqueror reduc't ceo al bondage per son Conqueste, ils 
poient maintenant reducer ceo al liberté per lour conqueste, et doner leyes al 
Royaume. Dist que il fust grand mercy de dieu, de tielment allayer les dis- 
tempers enter eux, que grand profession fust fait per tous les soldats a soubmitter 
al Generall et l'ancient disciplin. Dist ouster, qu'estoit maintenant en nostre 
poiar al eux garder en tiel bon order, per eux doner satisfaction en ceux choees 
que eux concern come soldats, et en settling le Kingdome, en que (il dist liberal- 
ment) que nous avions trop [p. 22] retardé per debates, autour choses que ne 
sont del esse del Royaume, (come le government de l'esglise) que il esperoit que 
nous ne serions offendus, s'ils soient nostre remembrances e's choses queux 
concern le Kingdome, et que ils avoit cy-devant presenté en lour proposalls, 
quar ne fueront debar come Englishmen a faire humble et submisse representa- 
tion de tiell choses. Il dist, que le peuple avoint fait addres al Generall pur divers 
publique affaires, que il avoit transmis al parliament, et que eux et le Royaume 
estimeroint que l'armé avoit declyne and fallen from their first faith, if they 
should renew those desires to you. Mes apres Mr. Swinfen! aiant replie etc. il 
grantoit, que tout tiel representation doit estre ove submission et acquiescens en 
le determination del parliament, et Mr. Swinfen aiant dist ascun chose a cest 
purpos, que n'est safe pur royaume, que ascun poiar dehors enterprend d'estre 
mediators pur le peuple al parliament, car ceo est a doner al eux al moins un 
autorité equal al parliament, Lt. Gen. Cromwell replye, and seem d’insinuate 
que ceo que fust dist per Mr. Swinfen did deny al armé a petition come 
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Englishmen, mes allowoit petitioning tantum come subjects, et que tiel appre- 
hension en les soldats vouloit doner grand discontents, et pur ceo desiroit le 
meason a declarer, s'il fust lawfull, que il avoit benefitt and liberty a petitioner 
come Englishmen cy-bien que auters subjects. Mes order fust enter a cest 
propos, que le L. Generall* fust desire d'enformer l'armé que la meason seroit 
prest de receiver lour desires et addresses en un parliamentary waye. 


[p. 23] 23 November 

Cest jour old Mr. Stephens and Mr. Gewen,* qui aloient al Common Counsell 
de Londres per command del meason (quand le speaker fust absent en July 
darrein) pur eux acquainter del vote del meason, pur le vener del Roy a Londres, 
et pur eux exciter a provider pur lour defence; ils venoint deins la reason, 
aiant long temps devant forborne, et fust require que ils donent respons a cest 
crime, que ascuns terme un provocation al novelle guerre, etc. Ils respondoint, 
que ceo que ils faisoint fust per command del meason, et que pur les parols 
que ils usoint al Common Counsell, scilicet, Up and be doing, que ceux fueront 
tantum parlé en relation de lour defence. Fust move per ascuns que ils with- 
draw, a fin que la meason proceede a delivrer lour opinion. Mes al fust [sic, 
fin ?] tout le mater fust commis al un Committee. 

Apres disner, ascuns de pauvre qualité presentoit un petition, en que ils 
prennent notice del petition ove l'agreement del people annex lately present al 
meason per ascuns Agitators, et desirent que review soit fait de ceo, et que la 
meason grant les desires expres en l'agreement. Et que account soit done del 
home condemn’ and shott lately to death, et que Eyrea et auter officers restrain 
per les officers soient a large, etc. La Meason resolv, (apres avoir appell eins les 
petitioners, qui avowoint le petition) que cest petition fust un seditious et 
contemptuous proeccution et avowing del petition et l'agrement, queux fueront 
[p. 24] adjudg per cest meason a tender al subvertion del being des parliaments, 
et le fundamentall government del Royaume. Et 5 des petitioners fueront 
commis, 3 al Newgate, 2 al Gatehouse, dont Prince et Larner fueront deux. Et 
lettre de graces fust vote d'estre mise al Generall pur son proceeding vers le 
mutinier shott to death, et а desirer que il proceede al punishment des auters en 
mesme l'offence. 

Lt. Gen. Cromwell, conust que al premies il permettoit ceux homes a faire 
address a l’armé, esperant que their follies would vanish, but now when he sees 
they spread, and infected 80 much, he confesses it high tyme to suppress such 
attempts. And for a more equall representative, because he saw many honest 
officers were posest with it, he gave waye to dispute about it at the Counsell of 
war, partly to perswade them out of the unreasonablenes of that representation 
these London Agents would have, but when he saw, that they would exclude 
children and servants, yet such as received almes they insisted on as persons 
competent for electors etc. he saw such a dangerous consequence of that, they 
which had no interest in estate at all should choose a representation (and they 
being the most, were likely to choose those of their own condition), that this 


1The House instructed Cromwell to inform the general that they would be 
willing to receive the army’s addresses: Commons Journals, у. 364- Boys’s ‘L. 
Generall’ could thus refer to either the lord general (Fairfax), or the lieutenant- 
general (Cromwell). 
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drive at a levelling and paritye etc. he could not but disclayme and discountenance 
such endeavours, and this hath brought во many obloquies [p. 25] upon him and 
the officers, and he’s confident that most of the calumnies raised upon the Army 
have proceeded from that partie, etc. 


27 November 

Cest jour fust un grand debate autour un personall treaty ove le roy, sur son 
signing de 4 bills conteining 4 grand choses important le safety del parliament 
and Kingdome, scilicet, 1. d’envester le militia en les 2 measons. 2. un declara- 
tion conteinant la justice del quarrell, et revoking tous les inditements et declara- 
tions vers ceux qui adherent al parliament. 3. de restrainer l'asseant des Seig- 
neurs asseer en la meason del peers, scilicet ceux qui fueront fait per le Grand 
Seale port away per Littleton, et depuis, etc. 4. pur doner pour al 2 measons 
d'adjourner al auter lieu. Et ceux esteant grant le question fust, si person treaty 
seroit admis autour le residu, et ceo esteant devant nous, esteant communicante 
per conference ove les Seigneurs, et le question esteant si nous concurrerons ove 
les Seigneurs, fust resolve affirmativé per 115 vers тоб. 

Fust dist; que le question ne fust de declyner ascun des autera propositions, 
mes que aiant gain ceux 4, nous fuerons plus pret d'attainer al residu, aiant 
autant per concession del Roymesme. Et fust grant per most, que ils veilent insist 
sur le residue. H[enry] M[arten] dist, si nous conquestons auter terres ou 
royaumes, ne fust grand perd d'eux quitter, mes pur cest victory fust plustost un 
recovery que un conqueste, scilicet, un recovery de ancient liberty and freedome, 
et que nous quittons l'advantage mis en nos mains per dieu, si nous ne prennons 
l'advantage de nous enfranchizer. Fust auxi dist per luy hier sur mesme occasion, 
que quand un discend a combatter ou jouer ove son servant, ils sont donc levell, 
mes quand le master ad overcom son servant, le master est master still, et [p. 26] 
le servant est servant still, si come fust devant. Vous pouvez treater ove les 
rebella del Ireland, et si vous reducez eux al un paix, vous estez encor dessus 
eux, mes si vous treatez ove le Roy, and bring him to a peace, il est dessus vouz. 

Et en fust object, que là seroit un plus plein assent! en case que 2 ou 3 autera 
propositions fueront add, si come touchant episcopacy, et le Grand Seale. Fust 
respond, que ceo seroit plustost un prejudice, quar donc ceo porteroit un impli- 
cation que les auters ne seroint insisted on, ou fust si necessaire d'insister sur 
auters que sur eux etc. Et fust dist que ceux 4 fueront tantum maintenant 
insisted on, d'estre grant devant ascun treaty admitted, quar ils tantum relate al 
safetye, etc. 


I December 

Un petition fust present del Common Counsell de Londres, qui fait grand 
recognition del autorité del parliament, et del respect de cest meason al Citté 
de Londres etc., et desire la semblable aspect de faveur, et la liberté de lour 
members lately emprisoned etc. so far as it may stand with the wisdom and 
honour of the house, etc. 

Le respons fust, Graces fueront rendus pur lour bon affections, et expressions 
en lour petition, et quant a lour members fust dist, que ils proceedera ove eux 
come consistera ove l'honor et justice del meason. 


1The margin contains a pointer to the line ‘assent, . .. propositions.” 
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2 December 

Là fust un petition de divers agents en la Citté, pur le delivery de Prince, 
Overton et 3 auters, qui fueront lately emprison per la meason, pur presenter 
un petition al meason en que ils desirent la review d’un petition et agreement 
annex, condemnd per la meason, etc. Le respons fust, que subjects ont liberty 
a petitioner, [p. 27] mes le judgment del chose petitioned est en la meason, et 
chescun doit acquiescer en ceo, et la meason expect que ils acquiesce accordant. 
Mes nul respons fust don quant al releas del prisoners, car fust per Selden dit 
que сео fust unusuall and mischievous president d’admitter petitions en le 
behalf d’auters etc. 


4 December 

Le Speaker esteant malade, venoit al meason autour meridien et tantum 
adjorna usque Tuesday morning, et le Grand Committee et auter Committees 
d’asscer en measne tempe. 


[p. 28] 30 December 

Un lettre fust mis al Meason, soubs mains de Sir Thomas Fairfax, important 
que il avoit mis al Sir Arthur Haselrigg un commission d’estre Governor de New 
Castle, et desirant la meason que aye lour permission d’aler et entreprender la 
charge. Que esteant suddain and inexpected, fust presentment voted and granted. 
Instamment Maj. Gen. Skippon parla, et prennoit notice que il fust discharge 
de cest trust cy-devant plac't en luy per ambideux measons, et que maintenant 
nul account de cest lieu pourroit estre expect de luy. Il me dist privatement, que 
il sçavoit riens de cest chose, devant la lettre fust lis en meason. Sir Arthur 
Haalrig dist, que il n'avoit intention de r'assumer tiel entrepris martiall, esteant 
maintenant plus disablé pur service que devant, mes en tant que ceo fust jett 
sur luy, il veloit eux servir fidelment come devant, and cary his life in his hand 
for their service, et estre tousjours prest al eux render account de cest ville ove 
8a vye. 


31 December 
Sur advis de Coll. Hammond, que le Roy fust en danger de faire escape, la 
meason order que il soit semner en Carisbrook castle a que les Seigneurs concur! 
Les Commissioners retournoint del Roy, et portoint le respons del Roy al 4 
billa et les propositions mis per eux. 


I January 1647/8 

Ils donoint account (per order) al meason de tous les circumstances et passages 
en cest affaire. Que le Roy al premies donoit son respons sealed up, mes ceo 
esteant refusd d'estre issint port per eux, quar ils disent a luy si que ils [p. 29] 
fueront a porter sa respons, et que ila ne sçavoit que ceo fust, nisi fust apert, le 
Roy donoit ceo al eux ouvert, ove desire, qu'ils ne admittoit ascuns al vieu de 
ceo, tanque fust present al meason, que fust promis. 

Sur lisant del proposition touchant extirpation des evesques deanes etc. le 
Roy add: And all pastors, curate, and the congregations committ al lour charge. 

Apres avoir receu la respons, et prenné congé del Roy, ils faisoit autour applica- 
tion a luy, ove desire que il consider luymesme, et aa posterité, et que il done 
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auter respons s'il plaist etc. mes il replye, que fust le respons que il retourneroit 
aux measons. 

Fust dit a moy per Mr. B[ulkeley]! un des Commissioners, que sur le delivery 
del respons, teares fueront e's oyeux del roy. 

Sur discours ove commissioners le Roy dist, que il entendoit de Londres, que 
il fust d'estre imprison, et (tournant al Coll. Hamond) que Col. H[ammond] 
fust d'estre son Goaler. 

Escoustant que ascuns parols de sien fust misrepresent, si come il avoit dist, 
que s’il purroit obtenir un treaty, que donc tous les diables en hell ne luy impe- 
deroit d'avoir sa volunt; Il dist que ses parols al Maj. Gen. Browne fueront, 
que en tiel cas tous les diables in hell ne luy impederoit mes que il auroit un 
bon conclusion ove son parliament, et my Lord Dengbigh justifioit la verité de 
ceo devant le Roy et eux. Cest darrein passage fust repeate en meason sur le 
debate ensuant l'undy 3d. Janvier ensuant. 


[р. 30] 3 January 
Fust le Grand debate sur le respons del Roy al bill et propositions. 


Sir Arthur Hasl[erig]: 

Cest observable que ceo le 3d de Janvier esteant le mesme jour, que anno 41, 
le Roy mettoit un impeachment al cest bar contre moy et 4 auters. Nous avons 
produs autant del Citté et Royaume, quar nous avons acted? sur tottering and 
unsteady principles and foundations, et est maintenant high tyme d'acter 
vigorously, que le pur sçaver ou nous trover.? Jeo conclude, que cest meason 
resolv, de ne faire further application al Roy, ne receiver further addresses de 
luy, et que nul fait application a luy sans conge del meason soubs penalté de 
treason. 


Sir Thomas Wroth:* 

'Th'Iaraelites said we have no King because we have not served the Lord, 
et jeo conceiv que cest la cause que nous avons tiell Roy. Ils sont que 2 places 
mencion en Scripture, d'estre en cest monde pur phrenetique persons, 
pur madmen, et Tophet pur Kings. From divells and Kings Good Lord deliver 
me. Its now high time, up and be doing. I desire any government rather than 
that of Kings. 


P[i]erp[oin]t:* 
After refusall de safety voulez vous faire ascun further addresser al Roy? 


Maynard:* 

Le question n'est, si nous fairerons ouster addresses, mes si nous declarerons 
2 cest tempe que nous ne eux fairons. Et jeo suis contre tiel declaration, quar per 
l'argument un chose plus oustre seem d'estre include en ceo, scilicet, to lay the 
King aside. I will fight to maintain a law, but never to gett a law. Defence of 


1Jobn Bulkeley, M.P. for Newtown, Isle of Wight. The other Commissioners 
from the Commons were John Lisle, John Kemp, and Robert Goodwin: Commons 
Journals, v. 383. 
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the Realm and nation was the ground of the quarell al premies. Fust dist (scilicet 
per Mr. Salloway junior) while la guerre fust yong and tender [p. 31] vous 
faizez tiel et tiel declarations (come de n’intender la dissolution del ancient 
government etc.) mes vous n'estez maintenant oblige al ceo. J'espere que 
dissimulation ne unques seroit vostre politie. Le serment d’allegeance est vers 
setting aside le Roy, et ceo n'est parallell al case de defence. I still speake to this 
question as it is a maske to cary other things under it. You had mens hearts 
fuller of affections than their purses of money, consider your best way to gain the 
people is to ease them. If you shake off the King and the people reasent it not, 
vous totalment subjugez vousmesmes al un armé. Et le Breve de parliament, est 
d'avoir treaty ove le Roy etc. Affaires change, et donc sumus putt al changer 
counsells, which we doe unnecessarily vote, because there’s now no motion for 
a new addresee. Nothing is gaind in relation to yourselves, if you be of that 
resolution hold it. In things of greate change and fundamentall, consider 
consequences etc. If the argument (some have gon upon), hold, that there was 
another government, before that of Kings etc. so husbandmen was before 
gentlemen, and they before Lords etc. and 80 we must com to the Levellers 
doctrine. 


Cromwell: 

We still hold to our interest, and that of the Kingdome; true, we declard our 
intentions for Monarchy, and they still are 80, unles necessity enforce an 
alteration. Its granted the King hath broken his trust, yet you are fearfull to de- 
clare you will make no further addresses. Where will the people know to have 
you? A not owning of God in these troubles, hath caused a protraction of the 
war. To say, there is a Lyon in the way, this difficulty, that danger, and dis- 
satisfaction of the people, this becomes you not etc. If you declare yourselves 
as you have don, the people will be for you [p. 32] because they know their 
interest is in you, and if you let them see, you take care of their Interest, etc. 
Declare? this so much the rather, because your addres last tyme was in a parlia- 
mentary waye, with the English Interest in the head of it. Look on the people 
you represent, and break not your trust, and expose not the honest party of the 
Kingdom, who have bled for you, and suffer not misery to fall upon them, for 
want of corage and resolution in you, els the honest people may take such 
courses‘ as nature dictates to them. Remember the late discontents in the 
Kingdome, and the troubles we have bin in in the army for your service, and 
have appeased them upon our confidences given the soldier, that upon the 
answer to your late application you would doe what should make for the peace of 
the Kingdome. Et it behooves us to deale faithfully with you. Doe not con- 
sider dangers on the one hand only but on the other too; are you not denyed 
safety, which concerns your very being? 

Sur fin del debate autour 5 heures apres midy, le question esteant, Whether 
the house should declare they would make no more application al Roy, fust 
resolve negativé,* per 141 vers 92. Les doores esteant kept shutt devant, apres 
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cest question resolv, chescun a son liberté de partir, et encor divers auters choses 
fueront move et resolve, come que nul person fair application ou address al roy 
sans conge de ambideux [p. 33] measons, et s'ils font, que ils incur les penalty 
de treason. Que nul addres soit fait per ny a les maisons, etc. et le poiare qui 
fust en la Committee d'ambideux Royaumes soient en les members d'ambideux 
measons, tantum esteant de cest Committee, et order fuat pur tirer declaration 
de satisfier le Royaume en ceux votes etc. 

Le prochein jour les Seigneurs, sur communication de ceux votes al eux, 
appointoit un jour pur le consideration d'eux, et en le meane temps summons 
d'estre don al absent Lorda. 


15 January 
, Les Seigneurs agreea a nos votes ove le preamble; qui est en print. 


18 January 

Mr. Masterson de Forditch,! donoit enformation al Meason des peers, que 
ils communicate al nous al un conference, que auxi fust communicate per mesme 
Mr. Masterson al nostre meason (cy-bien que al conference) al barr. Et le 
substance fust, que Lt. Col. Lillborn et un Wildman did aseemble neare the 
citty about 60 persons, and did there impart to them a seditious petition for their 
concurrence and promotion, on head whereof was for the taking away the house 
of Lords, another for taking away all fees, another for reduceing the lawes into 
English etc. He affirmd to the companye, that they must for a tyme owne the 
house of Commons, for a cloak to their designe, till they had made the people 
sensible of their own interest and freedome, to give a countenance and support 
to their proceedings and then they should be able enough to attaine their desires, 
and bring the house of Commons to them, howsoever they were sure of some 
honest men in the house would stick by them. He further enformd them, how 
[p. 34] as he eaid, the late votes touching the King were obtaynd, viz. thus. 
Crumwell, said he, and Ireton, had promisd the King to sett him up as high in 
his soveraigntye as ever, and had a blew ribbon given him by the King and a 
promise of the Earldom of Essex and possessions of the late Earle. But a 
` gentleman in the house, true to the people, and their best freynd, who beares 
the Christian name (as they call it, said he) of his father, a Knight who was 
heretofore a member of the house, had taken a resolution, to vindicate his 
country, and with dagg* chargd in one hand, and dagger in the other, to set 
upon Cromwell, and kill him, which he communicated (said he) to a knight of 
the house, whom he took to be his speciall familiar, but the knight shut him up 
in his chamber at Whitehall, till. Cromwell was enformd of this intention. 
Whereupon (said he) Cromwell calls a feined fast, and then sends up a declara- 
tion to the house, which (said he) produc't these votes. That Lieut. Col. Lilburn, 
being told, that if the multitude were thus raisd as he intended, the most being 
the worst would destroy the Roundheads, to which he answered, I warrant you 
not, for let them have but this petition in their hands, and a blew ribbon in their 
hatt, and they should escape. He said, he prest not for millions of subscriptions, 
but desired that all who engagd would be ready upon warning to appeare 
personallye etc., that there were certain commissioners of them in London, 
appointed to correspond with Agents in the countrye, and they had theire 
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letters for Coll. Blount and Sir Anthony Weldon in Kent, about this busines, 
[p. 35] and that a meeting was to be on Sunday next with all the Agents in Kent 
at Dartford. Lilburne said (as he related) that divers greate malignants as they 
cald them, liked this busines very well, but declynd to appeare in it, because of 
their former engagement for the King. That the Lords had lately offered him 
and others divers greate summes of money to desist in this busines, and were so 
base, as to be willing to devest their posterities of the privilidge of peerage in 
parliament, so that they would but deale with them as Saul desired Samuell to 
doe, honor them before the people, and let them enjoy this privilidge for their 
lives, etc. That som contribution must be towards their charges for printed and 
dispersing the petitions, 30,000 being immediately to be printed and sent abroad 
etc. and some of the soldiers at Whitehall would cary down som into the countrye. 

Mr. Martyn said, if he were the man described, he was not privy to any such 
plot against Lt. Gen. Cromwell, as was mencioned. That he disapproved of the 
busines utterly, if as related. That he would not have us approve of or stick to 
any government because its that we found, unles it be good, and for the safety 
of the people, etc. 

The order for giving Lt. Col. Lilburn liberty to goe abroad upon baile to 
returne etc. fust taken off, et il order d'estre port al bar a l'endemain en safe 
custodye, a responder etc. 


19 January 

Cest jour Lt. Col. Lilburn, and John Wildman, fueront port al bar. Jeo ne 
fust en meason quand ils firent lour defence, mes j'entens que ils confessent 
presque tout que alledge devant, mes deny ceo, qu'il professa de faire l'authorité 
del meason [p. 36] des Communs, pur un cover a lour enterpris etc. Lilburn 
confessa, que treasurers fueront appoint a receiver l'argent que seroit collect de 
ceux qui contribuera vers cest enterpris, et que imitation fust del. .... 
under and above which none should contribute etc. et pur le plus parte, il justify 
tous ceo que alledge vers luy, et le petition, que fust exhibite en meason, et 
desiroit son tryall per peres al common ley. 

Et sur un grand debate fust order, que il seroit trye selon le course del common 
ley pur cest offence, et auxi Wildman, et que Lillburn seroit commit al Tour in 
order al son tryall pur treasonable and seditious practizes vers le state; et que 
Wildman seroit committ al Fleete pur mesme cause. 

Motion fust pur scs arrears, pur que il mettoit petition en meason, mes fust 
pense estrange d'eux granter sur cest occasion. 

Et motion esteant pur 40s. per semaine pur Lilburnes subsistence en le Tour, 
et ceo esteant prest per ascuns, et dit per auters que là ne fust un meason, Question 
fust, si chandelles seroint port eins, et ils esteant port eins premierement a teller 
si là fust meason (et donc a decider le question sur la devision) fust trove que 
faut un ou 2 del meason, et fust dit per Mr. Perpoint, que là doit estre 40 pur 
le Speaker. 


27 January 

Cest jour sur motion de Sir Arthur Has[elrig] prosecution vers le 7 Lords 
impeacht, etc. fust revive, et fust order que le charge vers Lord Willoughby and 
Maynard seroit caryed up per Sir P[eter] Went[worth]. Et per 65 vers 54 resolve 
[p. 37] que Mr. Hollis seroit disable d'estre member de cest parliament. Per 


VThe word is illegible. 
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order fait en august last ou september last! summons fust d’estre left а son logis 
at al ceux des auters impeacht members ultra mare, d’attender icy le 16 d’october 
donc ensuant, et là fust testimony al bar que summons fust fait accordant, mes 
que ascuns de lour servants disoint, que ils ne sçavoit ou de metter a lour masters, 
but servant de Sir William Waller refusoit de doner notice, et retournoit le 
ticket de summons. Fust dit per Brown? et Selden, que en case d'un esteant 
ultra mare per conge, là doit estre personall summons. Et isint fust en le cas 
de Sir ...* 7 Jacobus, en l'eschequer. Apres l'order fait vers Mr. Hollis, le 
semblable passa sur la question vers Sir William Lewis, Sir William Waller, Sir 
John Clotworthy, Coll. Massey, Mr. Nicholas. 


[p. Ir] A Copy of the Lettre of the Committee of Kent, Giving an account of their 
Transaction at Canterbury.’ 


Mr. Speaker, 

In obedience to the commands of the honorable house by their diu of the 
30th of December last, and by your Lettres of the same date and also of the 
7th instant, We are bold to give you this further account of our proceedings 
concerning the Canterbury Insurrection, both as to our examination of the 
matter in fact, as likewise unto what we have don in order to your commands of 
putting the Citty into a safe condition towards the preventing of future tumults 
and disorders, by which the peace of that Citty and this county may be preserved. 
In reference whereunto we are likewise humbly bold, in obedience to the said 
order of the honorable house, hereby to return our opinions of what is further 
fitt to be don upon the busines, humbly submitting the same to the wisdome of 
the honorable house. 

As to the matter in fact upon the informations and examinations hitherto 
taken, it appeares unto us, that although the first hint of this insurrection seemes 
to be taken from that darling of rude and licentious persons, cald Christmas, 
which was made the ground or pretence of the first dayes tumult upon the day 
so named, yet the scene was quickly changed, their next appearance upon the 
monday following being with divers hundreds in a martiall posture, crying up 
King Charles, and cryeing down the parliament and excise, and accordingly use- 
ing outrages against those, whom by a continued opposite terme to the Kings 
partye, they call Roundheads, assaulting them in the streets and in their houses, 
by day and by night, spoiling [p. ar] their goods, beating some, wounding others, 
to the greate danger of their lives, imprisoning others and laying them in irons, 
and detayneing them in prison till the very day of our entrance, chasing the 
Maior and the well affected Magistrates and ministers out of the Citty, some of 
them (amongst whom the Maior) were forced to flie for their lives, others to 


14 Sept. 1647: Commons Journals, v 

2 Almost certainly Samuel Browne, ME b. ‘for Dartmouth. 

3The allusion is apparently to the case of Sir Robert Dudley: R. Lane, Reports 
tn the Court of Exchequer, Beginning tn the third, and ending tn the ninth year of the 
Reign of the late King James (1657), pp. 42-8. 

*'The diary here breaks off, resuming at the end of the volume, with the next 
entry. For the pagination at the reverse end of the notebook, see p. 141 above. 

* The original is dated from Sittingbourne, ar Jan. 1647/8: Bodleian Libr., MS. 
Tanner 58 fo. 672. See also Commons Fournals, v. 444. 
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obscure and conceale themselves, not daring to be seene, till our entrance into 
the Citty. And an absolute mastery of the Citty and magazine thereof gained by 
them, and maintained in a martiall way by Courts of Guarde by them sett and 
kept at their owne pleasure. And upon apprehension of forces comeing against 
them, draweing into a body, encorageing themselves with the confidence of a 
very greate party from the County from whence at severall times greate numbers 
did flock in unto them. And the like fire beginning since to kindle in the Isle of 
Thanett. 

All which stirs, that they were not merely accidentall but had a premeditated 
rise, we are induced to beleeve, both from sundry dangerous speeches proved 
unto us to be uttered before hand, some plainely expressing, others somewhat 
darkly implying threats against the parliament, and a course to be taken with the 
Roundheads about Christmas and the like. Besides the maner of their very first 
entrance into the first daies worke, and method afterwardes gives us a caracter 
of preappointment of their busines, and of [p. 3r] a designation thereof to another 

purpos than Christmas. 

The first beginning being upon Christmas day, by hurleing up severall 
footeballs in the Citty, which kind of pastime, as we know not that the season 
of the weather gave any invitation to it, во the superstitious idolizing of that day is 
known to all men to be such, even in the blindest and rudest observers of it, 
as it is counted a matter of greate conscience and religion with them to receive 
the Sacrament, and be very devout that day at home, what ever be their cariage 
afterwards. And as the unusuall pastime upon that day, 80 the persons thereby 
and thereto congregated gives us cause to judge it a contrived designe, those 
footeballs draweing together on a suddain greate numbers of rude persons, not 
only of the Citty but of country fellowes strangers from the partes adjacent, 
whereby they speedily grew into a tumult. Which having gotten strength, their 
next apparence upon the munday following became more formidable and 
warlike, the King cryed up, the Parliament and excise cryed downe, and them- 
selves in such a posture being become masters of the Citty, divers of the Gentry 
began then to shew themselves amongst them, animateing and encorageing them 
in Kings cause, with wordes and rewards and promise of assistance. 

And now matters being come to this passe, we cannot but here give you a 
speciall account of the cariage of some speciall persons, some of them being of 
publique trust, and others of rank.1 


[p. 4r] тт February 

Cest jour, apres le declaration vers le roy, pur doner satisfaction autour les 
votes, estre lieu en partes et l’amendments sur committement passé, cest jour là 
fust un debate si le declaration paseeroit, et jeo prennois exception, quar ascun 
des particulars fueront doubtfull, et le conclusion fust absolute, que nous ne 
purrons pur ceux causes plus trust le roy, etc. et jeo desirois tiel addition, qui 
seroit, donec son coeur cbange, et il comply a son parliament. Fust dist auxi, 
que les particulars del misgovernment mencion, esteant beaucoup d'eux ante 


1]n the original, the letter continues with a denunciation of the behaviour of 
these (unidentified) persons 'of rank and quality', opposes the proposed Com- 
mission of Oyer and Terminer for the trial of the rebels, and asks for permission to 
fine defaulters at musters. The letter is signed by Sir Anthony Weldon and six others: 
Bodl. Libr., MS. Tanner 58 fos. 672-4. I am indebted to Dr. A. M. Everitt 
for this information. See also his Community of Kent and the Great Rebellion, ch. vii. 
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nostre applications provent que ne doions dirt [sic] aver fait application, 
plustost que donent raisons pur ne faire maintenant plus oustre applications, 
et que le stresse des raisons doit recumber sur le raisonablenes de nos demands, 
et l'unreasonablenes del Kings denyall. Fust passé sur le question en l'affirma- 
tive per 80 vers 50, autour 7 heures al nuict. 


[p. 5r] 21 February 

Cest jour Mr. David Jenkins de Graies Inn was brought al bar, come un 
- delinquent, et commandé per Speaker a genouiller come le custome est. Ce 
que il refusoit a faire, et sur ceo esteant commandé a retirer, fust port eins un 
second temps, et commandé a genouiller and told, that he was brought thither 
to heare his charge in ordinance of attainder for high treason, and might be heard 
to speake for himself, but he then refusd to kneele. And, he being withdrawn, it 
was movd proceeding might be in the ordinance without his hearing of it, he 
standing in contempt, and refuseing to give due respect to the highest Court. 
But the house resolvd this refusall an high contempt, and find him {1000 and 
then he was brought in a third tyme, and the ordinance of attainder read to him, 
to which it was demanded, if he would make his answer, which was to this effect, 
that he appeald from this Court, and usd these words in the end of his speech: 
You have no pour to charge me, I would I had 20 lives to bestow on the lawes 
of the land. He said, It was never known that this house had conusans of treason 
murder or felony, or to proceede in this way, but by bill, whereunto the Kings 
consent must be had. That three bookes of Sir Edward Cokes were lately put in 
print by order of this house, wherein in 6 severall places he affirmed, [p. 6r] that 
an ordinance of parliament had no pour over the subject. That in the first part 
of the book of declarations of both houses, f. 727, They in a declaration to the 
King denye themselves to have pour to make a law without the Kings consent, 
and that they have affirmd in some of their declarations, the King can doe no 
wrong. That Mr. Sollicitor hath this in a printed speech of his,! scilicet, that the 
King and his lawes cannot be severed, which he alledgd to confute the distinction 
between the Kings naturall and politique capacitye. That the law calls him 
Vicarious dei: Bracton, liber 3, f. 9. That if he had as many lives, as there were 
lines in his books, he would spend them all for the lawes of the landes. That it 
concernd us and our posterity to see them preservd. He confest he had adhered 
to the King, and that he did it out of conscience, the first quarrell being only, 
as he said, about the militia, pour by land and sea, which he said, was always in 
the King and never in any subjects etc. 

After he was withdrawen, som would have had all taken pro confesso, and so 
the ordinance passed, but witnesses were examined at the bar, and the ordinance 
past the same day. The ordinance was for his paper lately [p. 7r] put into the 
Chancerye, whereby he condemnes the proceedings of parliament as trayterous, 
for forging the greate Seale, etc. and for his adhering to the King in his late 
war against the parliament, and for his seditious bookes etc. 

A president was cited by Mr. Brown,” en temp Edward 1, that one serving a 
citation on a member of the house, was find 2,000 markes, and another in 


10. St. John, An Argument of Law concerning the Bill of Attainder of High- 
Treason of Thomas Earle of Strafford (1641), esp. pp. 12, 16, 18, 70. See also 
Jenkine’s own citations in Judge Jenkins Remonstrance To the Lords and Commons 
of the Two Houses of Parliament, At Westminster, the 21. of February, 1647 (1647/8). 

*Samuel Browne, M.P. for Dartmouth. 
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tempore Henry 8, Crumwell the Earle of Essex case, where the Judges being 
demanded whither the parliament might proceed against him unheard, and they 
returning this answer, that it was proper for the parliament to judge touching 
their own course of proceedings, the King being not satisfied with that, desired 
a further answer, which was, That the parliament being the highest Court, ought 
to give a precedent to all other of Justice in their proceedings. Yet they proceed- 
ing without hearing him, it was entred, 1 that that maner of proceeding should be 
buried in perpetual! oblivion. 


2a February 

Lettre fust lis escris al Speaker per Duke de York, en que il conust son 
misprision en escrivant al roy sans lour conge, et desire la faveur del meason, 
promettant sur son honour de ne faire ainsy encore sans lour conge. La meason 
grantoit son desir, et ceo estoit d’estre signifié al Duk per Mr. Crew,! qui fist 
report del Committee [p. 8r] al Derby house de cest affaire. La lettre del Duk 
en caracters fust decipher, et l'examination del Duke ou plustost ingenuous 
confession fust lis, et fust auxi report, que my Lord de Northumberland desire 
d’estre discharge de son superintendency sur le Duke, il ayant fait de son parol. 
La meason resolv, que persons de fidelité et bons affections soient plac't about 
the Duke. 


24 February 

Mr. Crew returnoit del Duke son recoignoiasance del favour del meason, et 
ce fust un grand obligation sur luy a soutener fidele a son promis. Et il dit plus 
oustre, que sur l'engagement del Duk le Counte de Northumberland fust willing 
d'enterprenir le garde and care de luy etc. 

Meame jour Je declaration en respons del darrein papers des Commissioners 
de Scotland fueront lis, et en debate d'eux la question esteant sur ceux parols: 
That it did not yet appeare to us that the presberial government was Jure 
devinó, si ceux parols seroint laissé eins, fust resolv affirmative per [p. gr] 63 


vers 52. 


26 February 

En cest declaration là fust instance don en France et Pais Bas pur noetre 
toleration d’errors et heresies. Et sur le question ceo fust laissé hors, et issint 
resolv per 69 vers 53.2 Auter passage fust autour Erastians concernant tolera- 
tion d'eur, et fust dist en le declaration qu'ils tiennent ceux 2 opinions, que 
Excommunication est humanum inventum, and a State Censure l'auter, que la 
est nul government del esglise en eacriture appliable to all persons and times, and 
limit en tous circumstances Jure devino, de que opinion sont ambideux les 
measons de parliament. Et sur question cest clause fust laissé hors 49 vers 46.* 

La est un respons al objection del Scotch declaration, qui mention nostre 
toleration non tantum de persons et families, mes auxi des esglises. Le respons 
est, ai nostre toleration soit lawfull al persons et families, que Іа mesme est lawfull 
as esglises. Et sur question ві ceo seroit laisse eins, fust resolv affirmativé per 
48 vera 35 autour 7 heures al nuict. 

1 Marginal annotation: Qu.” 

*John Crewe, M.P. for Brackley. 

? Actually 69 to 52: Commons Journals, v. 472. 

* Actually 49 to 47: ibid., p. 473. Boys had been teller for the Noes on the motion 
to put this question. 
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29 February 
L’entier Declaration fia commis al question et resolv que passeroit, per 69 
vers 40, et que la concurrence des Seigneurs seroit desire. 


` [p. тот] 9 March 


Sur un grand debate, cest jour esteant appoint 2 ou 3 jours devant pur le 
debate sur l'engagement fait per les 2 Speakers and Lords and Commons qui 
retiroint a l’armée en July 47, sur la force fait al meason 26 del mesme mois, 
fust resolv per 99 vers go: 

That this house finding in the engagement of the 4th of August 1647 matter 
testifying a zeale to the publique, and a resolution to vindicate the honour and 
freedome of parliament, and fully beleeving the intention of the subscribers to 
be such, doth approve of their subscribeing the said Engagement. 

La grand difficultie sur cest debate fust per reason del reference en cest 
Engagement a la declaration de l’armée fait autour mesme temps, qui comprend 
ascun choses, que presque tous sembloint eviter, principalement en le darrein 
folio del mesme declaration, et fust object que tiel resolution seem d’approver 
tout contein en la declaration, quar l'engagement approve ceo. Mes fust respond 
per Selden et auters, que cest vote approve tantum del subscribeing, et nei de 
tout la mater conteined en le engagement que fust subscribed, et que ceo ne 
fust que un qualified approbation. Cest question fust tendered per Sir Dudley 
North, et le question del concurrence ove les Seigneurs declynd,3 car lour vote 
fust d'approver de l'entier engagement, que ils appelloint Une declaration 
subscribd per divers Lords and Commons 4 August 47. 


[р. 111] 15 April 1648 

Un question fust si ascuns des hangings en le wardrop en le tour seroint 
vendus al value de £1500 pur provider bedds etc pur l'additionall number de 
400 soldiers foote, and 100 troopers, d'estre locate en tour pur la saveté de ceo 
et la Citté, et resolve per 57 ou 59* vers 35 negative. 


24 April 
Là meason fueront cald, et la fust apparance d'autour 300. 


28 April 

Resolve que la meason declare, Qu'ils ne veulent alter la fundamentall govern- 
ment del Royaume per Roy, Seigneurs et Commouns. 

Ascuns movoint que 'Resolvoint de ne alter’ seroit en lieu del motts ‘ne 
veulent alter’. Et la question esteant si le mott ‘Veulent’ seroit retain en la 
question, fust resolve affirmativé per 165 vers 99. 

Et la question esteant, si chescun member auroit liberté de offrer ascun 
expedient pur settler la peace del Royaume, nient obstant les votes de 3 Janvier 
de nient faire plus addresses al roy, et là question esteant si ceo seroit mis ou 
non, fust resolv affirmativè per 146 vers тот. Et apres la principall question 
разве auxi affirmative. 


1The whole entry appears to have been added by Boys at a later date. 

"М.Р. for Cambridgeshire. 

*Boys here differs from the official record, which states, ‘Ordered, That the 
Lords’ Concurrence be desired herein’: Commons Journals, v. 489. 

159: ibid., p. 532. 
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[p. 12r] 16 May 

Un ordinance passa nostre meason pur un militia en Londres, en persons 
noamez per le Common Counsell de Londres, et pur Collonell West d’estre 
Lieutenant del tour. 

Mesme jour un petition fust present per divers inhabitants de Surrey, 
desirant le roy de vener al son parliament al Westminster, d’asseer là en honour 
et safety, et de treater ove ses 2 measons pur reconcilement des differences etc. 
Ceux qui delivered ceo, desiroit un respons speedy and satisfactory. Et durant 
le debate sur un respons al cest petition, la meason fust enformé del tumultuousnes 
d’ascuns des petitioners, qui occasionoit bloodahed, et de menaceing parols per 
ascuns d'eux vers la meason. (2 fueront tué sur cest tumult en la grand Sale.) 
Et sur cest occasion la meason adjourna sans plus faire sur ceo. 


The Destruction of the Spanish Silver Fleet 
at Vigo in 1702 


ON THE OUTBREAE of the war of the Spanish Succession in r702 the 
English and Dutch governments immediately initiated naval operations 
against the weakest partner in the Franco-Spanish alliance, Spain. In the 
summer of 1702 a powerful Allied expeditionary force was sent to invest 
Cadiz, a vital peninsular port and the key to the trade with America. The 
failure of the attempt on Cadiz after a four-week siege was a bitter blow to 
Allied hopes, but soon afterwards it was reported that the bullion fleet 
from America was heading towards the peninsula, and the Allied ships 
acted accordingly. The Spanish fleet, escorted by French ships, took 
shelter in the harbour of Vigo in Galicia. On 23 October the English and 
Dutch sailed in and claimed their prize. As one English historian sums it up: 


all the French ships of war and all the Spanish galleons were taken or destroyed: 
four good ships of the line were added to the English navy. A great quantity of 
treasure was carried to England, and much more was sunk in Vigo Bay. The loss 
of fifteen line of battle ships to a nation already too poor to keep her navy at its 
proper strength, besides the blow to Spanish trade, was a real victory for the 
Grand Alliance. 


We shall shortly examine the accuracy of this estimate. To Spain it seemed 
a disaster of the first magnitude, and it has been so viewed by every historian 
both contemporary and modern. The parallels with Piet Heyn’s capture 
of a plate fleet in 1628, and with Robert Blake’s destruction of another in 
1657, are unavoidable, To a contemporary Spanish soldier-historian, the 
disaster was twofold: in the first place, it struck a bitter blow at the trade 
and commerce of Cadiz; in the second, it deprived the king of Spain of 
vessels with which to trade to America, and forced him to rely on French 
support for the maintenance of the Atlantic trades, 

But was it really a disaster? Was ‘a great quantity of treasure’ really 
carried to England? Who actually suffered from the disaster, if disaster it 
was? Did the Allies alone reap the profit of the enterprise? The present 
article is an attempt to give a brief evaluation of the evidence, and to 
illustrate how the superficial estimates so far given of this event are in 
fact largely untenable. 

On 11 June 1702 the silver fleet from New Spain left Vera Cruz under 


1J. H. Owen, War at Sea under Queen Anne 1702—8 (Cambridge, 1938), pp. 
85-6. 
1V, Bacallar y Senna, marqués de San Felipe, Comentarios de la guerra дв España 
e historia de su rey Felipe V, el Animoso (Madrid, 1957), p. 50. 
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the escort of a French admiral, the count of Chateaurenaud, and several 
French warships. Chateaurenaud bad been in the Indies on a military 
expedition, and it was not surprising, in view of the recent accession of a 
Bourbon to the Spanish throne, that Spain should welcome a military 
escort for its merchant ships. The commander of the Spanish vessels, 
Manuel de Velasco, commanded an armed galleon which went under the 
title of the Capitana de Barlovento, one of the three ships forming the 
Armada de Barlovento whose task it was to protect the fleet. The whole 
fleet arrived at Havana on 7 July, and then on the 24th of the same month 
struck out across the Atlantic. In all there were fifty-six sail in the convoy; 
twenty-two of these were Spanish vessels, the remainder were French! 
Needless to say, this very large number of French ships dwindled away by 
the end of the voyage, since many of them were not warships but merchant- 
men which sailed off for France as soon as their safety across the Atlantic 
had been assured. At 30° latitude Velasco sent one of the smaller Spanish 
ships off to Seville to warn the consulate and traders there that the fleet 
was on its way; this ship put in at San Lucar on 13 September. In the 
meantime the fleet had obtained information of the outbreak of war 
between the maritime powers and France and Spain. Neither Chateau- 
renaud nor Velasco was prepared for a military engagement. To this 
distressing news was added the information that a powerful English force 
was investing Cadiz, the normal destination of the silver fleet. The destina- 
tion would clearly have to be altered. Velasco considered it best to make 
for the small port of Los Pasajes, near San Sebastian. Chateaurenaud, 
however, differed strongly. The only secure ports, he held, were Brest or 
La Rochelle, or even Lisbon; finally he put forward a compromise plan 
which he prevailed on Velasco to accept: the fleet must go to Vigo On 
23 September the Franco-Spanish fleet entered Vigo bay. 

Chateaurenaud’s ships were men of war and carried troops: he con- 
sequently took charge of the defensive measures to be adopted. The whole 
fleet withdrew into the inner harbour off the town of Redondela, beyond 
Vigo. Across the entrance to this harbour a boom was laid, consisting 
largely of timber and chains. The land defences on either side, consisting 
of forts and artillery, were strengthened. To supplement the French 
soldiers from the fleet, a number of levies were made in the neighbour- 
hood by the prince of Barbanzon, governor and captain-general of Galicia. 
Normally all these measures should have been adequate. As it was, the 
Spaniards would find themselves contending with the most powerful fleet 
abroad in European waters. 

There was considerable delay in the unloading of the contents of the 
cargo ships. The whole administrative apparatus normally present at 
unloading was in Seville and Cadiz: inspectors, valuers, royal officials had 


1Seville, A(rchivo) G(eneral de) I(ndias), Indiferente leg. 2633. Velasco to 
Philip V, 30 July 170a, writing at a latitude of 28° 37’. 

* Velasco to Philip V, 19 Sept. 170a, ibid. In the same legajo is a memoir by 
Chateaurenaud justifying his choice of Vigo. 
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to be awaited before anything could be put ashore. When unloading 
eventually began, it was found that the means of transporting goods was 
lacking.! As a result priority was given to the disembarkation of the silver, 
which was methodically unloaded and dispatched inland to Lugo. By 
now a month had elapsed. Admiral Sir George Rooke was already on his 
way home to England after the failure at Cadiz. Admiral Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel had on 4 October left England to intercept the plate fleet. In 
mid-October the English government learnt of the presence of the fleet 
in Vigo, and immediately sent off messages to both Shovel and Rooke. 
The latter, however, had already learnt the news from an English ship 
whose captain had picked up the information in the Portuguese port of 
Lagos.* Rooke thereupon decided to divert his considerable naval force to 
Vigo, and on 22 October the Anglo-Dutch fleet anchored off Vigo. In his 
log-book for the 23rd the captain of the warship Ranelagh, Richard 
Fitzpatrick, wrote: 


All yesterday AM wee anchored in Viego harbour ... Wee found in Rondella 
harbour 10 sayle of french and 17 Spanish ships. Last night and this AM wee 
have been making a clear ship in order to ingage them. At 10 this AM Sr George 
Rook hoisted his flag on board the Somerset. Adm] Hopeon on the Torbay, Sr 
Stafford ffairebourn in the Essex. Att 11 His Grace the Duke of Ormand landed 
with the Soldiers abt 2 miles above the towne.? 


The Allied plan was to attack with a few English and Dutch ships in 
order to destroy the boom, and then to have the troops attack the forts on 
either side of the bay of Redondela.* Captain Fitzpatrick gives the following 
account, dated the 24th: 


About 1 yesterday the squadron designed in upon this Expedition weighed and 
stood in. The Enemy haveing laid a Boom across the river from the two forts 
on each side, the Barfleur layed herself in order for Battery agt that on the 
starboard side, and the Association on the larboard side. The Mary runn agt 
the Boom and being seconded by the Torbay and Kent broke the said boom with 
more facility than was expected, the two forts and shipps fireing smartly att 
each other for the space of one houre, in wch the Torbay was sett on fire by a 
ffrench ffireship, loosing her foretopmast and considerable damage and lost abt 
бо men. By this time the Granadiers had possessed themselves of the fort on 
the starboard aide.* 


1‘ Estava suspendido el alijo hasta tener carruages en que conducir a Lugo lo 
que se desembarcase’, reports the ‘Noticia de ordenes que se enbiaron con extra- 
ordinario el dia 3 Octubre de 1702', A.G.I., Indiferente leg. 2714. 

+ Owen, p. 83 and A. Parnell, The War of the Succession in Spain during the reign 
of Queen Anne 1708-11 (1905), p. 34, give different accounts of this incident. 

“Public Record Office, Adm. 51/4304/14. English dates have been altered to 
New Style for the Vigo engagement only. Subsequent English dates remain in 
Old Style. 

1A description of the action by a French soldier may be found in Louis Charles de 
Hautefort, marquis de Surville, The Memoirs of the Marquis de Hautefort (1763). 

*P.R.O., Adm. 51/4304/14. 
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With the entry of the Allied ships across the boom and the fall of the 
land defences, the Franco-Spanish fleet was lost. Chateaurenaud ordered 
the ships to be evacuated and fired. The decision was inevitable. T'he 
Allies with their full-scale armada completely outnumbered and outgunned 
the few French warships, and the Spanish merchantmen were of course 
largely defenceless. When the plate fleet left Hispaniola it had not expected 
to encounter a state of war in Europe, and it now paid the price for this 
unpreparedness. Of the fifteen French warships, two frigates and one 
fireahip, not a single vessel escaped. The Allies captured several ships 
and beached and burnt them after sacking them. One vessel was taken into 
the Dutch navy, and five into the British navy. The remainder were burnt 
by the French themselves. The British captures were assessed by the 
Prize Office in London as follows :* 


Ship Tonnage Men Guns Value 
Le Prompt 1391 500 76 £1395 тоз. 
Le Ferme 1288 450 74 £1344 
Le Modéré 887 300 70 £1143 
L Assuré 1102 380 66 £1251 
Le Triton 661 250 42 £770 тоз. 


The Spaniards suffered as badly as the French.* Of the three galleons and 
thirteen shipe in their fleet, all were burnt and sacked save five which were 
taken by the enemy. At least three of these vessels fell into English hands, 

and were together valued at the precise sum of £3281 17s 8d by the Prize 
Office.* By 24 October the major part of the damage had been done. Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel came up with his fleet only on the 27th and was left the 
task of destroying what ships and fortifications remained. Rooke collected 
his troops and prisoners and set out for home, Shovel following later. 


1A list of the 25 Anglo-Dutch ships that took part in the action may be found 
in the Calendar of Treasury Books 1704—5, p. 123; and in An Impartial Account of 
all the Material Transactions of the Grand Fleet and Land Forces (1703), p. 27. 
The French ships are listed in A.G.I., Indiferente leg. 2632, ‘Memoria de los 
Navios de ambas esquadras’; and in A Compleat History of the Affairs of Spain 
from the First Treaty of Partition to the present Time (1708), pp. 168-70. 

2P.R.O., T 1/92/90. The tonnage is in English measure. 

The Spanish ships are listed in A.G.I., Contratación libro 2901 fos. 127—30. 

*P.R.O., T 1/84/96 states that a Spanish ship called the Bourboncare, of 120 tons, 
was captured by the Mary and appraised at £325 175. 6d; that one called the Santa 
Crux, of 500 tons, was captured by the Ranelagh and appraised at £1041 155; and 
that an unnamed ship of 400 tons was also taken and valued at £1914 5s ad. In: 
P.R.O., T 1/84/152 the navy commissioners state that there were taken at Vigo 
6 French warships and ‘Three Spaniah Galleons taken at the same place, One of 
which her Majesty has order’d to be applyed to the Service of the Navy, and the 
other Two to the Service of the Victualling’. Our list of French ships shows only 
5 being taken by the English. Yet P.R.O., T 1/92/20 includes in its prize list for 
Vigo a ship of боз tons, so guns, valued at £802 10r: and named—the Vigo! 
Assuming the 3 prizes noted above to be Spanish, this ship must be French, but 
ite identity remains uncertain. 
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England treated the affair as a famous victory, and knighthoods and other 
honours were generously distributed. 

Spain, it was believed, had suffered a grievous blow. But it was the 
French who suffered more. The annihilation of French warships at Vigo 
sent a tremor of dismay through French hearts. Greed played a large part 
in the tragedy. It was well known that the warships in Vigo, both French 
and Spanish, had been so laden with merchandise from the Indies that 
their battle capacity had been greatly reduced. On the other hand the 
fleet had clearly been unprepared to meet a hostile navy in Europe, and 
Chateaurenaud went home without a stain on his name. 

How are we to estimate the Spanish losses ? The destruction of the ships 
was a major blow. Yet the Spanish government hardly felt this blow, 
since it owned only two of the large galleons, the third one being com- 
pulsorily borrowed for the sailing from a private merchant, and none of 
the trading vessels. Those who suffered principally—both from the loss 
of ships and from that of the immense merchandise on board—were the 
traders who carried on their commerce through Seville and Cadiz. The 
government did not deal in merchandise and lost nothing thereby. The 
thousands of pounds of pepper, cochineal, cocoa, snuff, indigo, hides and 
80 on, which perished in Vigo bay, represented a loss of millions of pesos 
to private traders, but nothing to the government of Spain. 

We now come to the central question. Since the fleet was a plate fleet, 
who got the bullion that came on it? The Allies, reports the marquis de 
Hautefort, 


got the silver out of the bottom of the galleons that were burned, besides an 
immense booty, consisting of the richest commodities of the Indies, There was 
only saved some little silver, which Monsieur de Chateau Renaud had taken care 
to unload before the fight, and to send it up the country.1 


An English historian says that when the French troops after Vigo with- 
drew to Santiago de Compostela, 


to the same place also was forwarded in all haste the small remnant of the 
bullion and merchandise which the Spaniards had succeeded in saving; but 
this remnant became still further diminished and, in fact, brought down to 
nothing, by depredations at Santiago and its neighbourhood. 


The picture unmistakably shows a huge booty seized by the Allies, and 
little or nothing left to the Spaniards. The facts of the case are, however, 
quite the opposite. 

For the purposes of this article only English sources have been consulted, 
on the assumption that though the Dutch may have reaped a large harvest 
the English would certainly have reaped a larger one. It is impossible to 
estimate exactly how much the English got, so it is necessary to rely on 

1Hautefort, р. 43. 


*Philip Stanhope, Lord Mahon, History of the War of the Succession in Spain 
(1836), pp. 63-4. 
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indirect evidence. As soon as the ships returned home from Vigo the 
English customs officers were put on the alert to prevent bullion and goods 
being smuggled into the country, but despite their vigilance smuggling 
undoubtedly occurred. From Portsmouth in November an official sent a 
report about Shovel's fleet, then just off the coast: ‘Yesterday we met with 
some Plate and Money which was bringing on Shoar from tbe Fleet by 
some Land Officers’ Servants to the value of £300 or thereabouts, which 
we have secured’! Judging by this incident, not much of the smuggling 
was successful. Yet when the authorities boarded the ships there was less 
silver than they had expected. It is possible that inventories made by the 
ships deliberately concealed bullion, but those inventories that do exist 
are remarkable for the almost complete absence of precious metal. There 
acems little doubt that when the English sailed into Vigo bay the plunder 
they took consisted for the most part of merchandise located on the 
foundering ships or else fished out of the water. The procedure adopted 
in distributing the booty has been described: 


during the time of the Army’s being ashore at Redondella near Vigo all the 
plate, benellos, cochineal, grana sylvestri and belsam of Peru that was found there 
waa divided between the English and the Dutch Forces by order of the Duke of 
Ormonde; .. such part of the plate [and] benellos as was the dividend for the 
English Forces was distributed amongst the whole army on board the Ranelagh 
in the harbour of Vigo but the cochineal etc. was ordered on board the Delight 
frigate . . in order to be disposed of in London and the money [therefrom] to be 
equally divided . . ? 


Technically most of the plunder belonged by right to the English 
government. The ships therefore had to declare their holdings and then 
justify their claim to the property. This applied particularly to precious 
metal, which was for the most part seized by the authorities. For instance, 
the Commissioners of Prizes took possession of all the metal on board the 
Santa Cruz, the prize taken by the Ranelagh. The estimated total of metal 
taken from this vessel and sent to the Mint ‘in order to be melted, assayed 
and entried’, was 987 lb 8 oz of silver and 6 oz 8 dwt of gold.* If the 
amount reaching the Mint represents the better part of the silver obtained 
by the government (as it probably does, since the Commissioners of Prizes 
were unable to sell the silver to the public—at a rate of 5s 6d an ounce— 
and had to coin it5), then we have some indication of the dimensions of the 
plunder. 'The Keeper of the Mint, Isaac Newton, stated in June 1703 that 


1gir Geo. Parker, 12 Nov. 170a, P.R.O., S.P. 42/117/62 page 9. 

а'ГЪе inventory in P.R.O., S.P. 42/117/62 is typical. One ship had little more 
than wine, * of which there now remains but very little, the ahipe company having 
drank of it all the voyage’. The prize taken by the Mary had no metal on it: 
P.R.O., T 1/82/25. Other plunder contained merchandise but no silver: P.R.O., 
T 1/82/93. 

3Cal. Treasury Books 1702, p. 416. 

4PR.O., Т 1/84/86. 

sP.R.O., T 1/89/32. 
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the total of metal handed in to him till that date was 4504 Ib and 2 oz of 
' silver, and 7 lb 8 oz and 16 dwt of gold.! Less than a tenth of this, or 
321 lb 2 oz and 13 dwt, had been used to coin £1000. This means that the 
total volume of silver was worth something like £14,000. This is a trifling 
sum to describe as ‘a great quantity of silver’. Where then was all the 
wealth of the Indies brought in the plate fleet? Had the English benefited 
80 greatly after all? 

The English and the Dutch in fact suffered grievously from the disaster 
at Vigo. In May 1703 a petition from ‘The English Merchants trading to 
Spain’ was handed in at the admiralty.® It asked for compensation for their 
property which had been destroyed in the Vigo fleet. It is well known that 
foreign merchants in the seventeenth century, though excluded officially 
from the Indies, tended to trade directly to America through Spanish 
agents acting for them in Seville. As a result much of the merchandise 
sent to and coming from America was more often controlled by English, 
Dutch and French traders than by Spaniards. The Vigo fleet was, in 
fact, the last fleet before the war of the Spanish Succession in which the 
English and Dutch had a direct commercial interest. A large proportion of 
the merchandise and about a third of the bullion on the fleet belonged to 
traders from these countries. The goods could not be claimed directly 
because, as the merchants told the admiralty, 


the Trade which the English drive to the Spanish West Indies is so managed 
that if the English merchants have never so great Effects on board the Flotta 
they cannot any way form a claim to any particular parcel of Goods tho’ it be not 
doubted but that they have a very great Share in the whole Cargo. 


Nevertheleas, as became plain, it was the merchants of the maritime 
powers who had lost most by the hasty Allied action at Vigo. The futility 
of the action, and the relative absence of silver from the recorded plunder, 
becomes even more clear when we realize that virtually all the bullion had 
been removed from the fleet before the Allied attack had begun. The few 
available transports had been used to convey the silver first to the security 
of Lugo and then across country to the fortress of Segovia, where a leading 
member of the Council of the Indies, Juan de Larrea, was put in charge of 
it. Speculation about the ‘small remnant of bullion’ saved by the 
Spaniards thus vanishes before the fact that the Spanish government lost 
none of its own goods (the bullion), while the Allies were freely destroying 
the goods and merchandise of their compatriots. 

The Spanish Crown now held the vast amount of silver brought on the 
fleet. On 16 February 1703 Philip V of Spain issued a decree in which he 
stated (secure in the knowledge that the silver was under his control at 
Segovia) that the urgent needs of war obliged him to exact a public loan; 
in view, therefore, of the criminal attack by Allied warships on Velasco’s 
fleet, he had decided by way of reprisal to confiscate the 4,000,000 pesos of 

* Letter of 16 June 1703 from Newton, P.R.O., T 1/86/41. 

*P.R.0., Т 1/85/1332. 
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silver that had come in the same fleet for English and Dutch merchants. 
In addition, and drawing once again on the silver from the fleet, he had 
decided to borrow 2,000,000 pesos from what had come for the merchants 
and consulate of Seville, and to repay this with interest of eight per cent, 
to be realized from taxes collected in America. What was left over after 
these loans and other expenses had been met, could be handed to the 
merchants of Seville.! These figures underline the loss suffered by Anglo- 
Dutch traders. A table will give the total amount of bullion brought on 
the fleet :? 


Sent from New Spain for the government 509,353 
Reprisals against the English and Dutch 4,000,000 
Borrowed from the merchants of Seville 2,000,000 


Additional loan from the same 484,940 
Deposited in Segovia 2,253,600 
Costs of carrying silver to Segovia 121,244. 
Despatched to merchants of Seville 4,270,093 

Total 13,639,230 


This huge sum rescued from the fleet renders insignificant any silver 
captured by Allied action at Vigo. In addition to this bullion, a con- 
siderable amount of merchandise was also rescued. ‘The Spanish Crown 
could, if anything, congratulate itself on a magnificent coup. Of the total 
sum given above, as much as 6,994,293 pesos entered directly into the royal 
treasury. This was the largest sum in history ever obtained їп any one year 
from America by amy Spanish king When previous plate fleets had 
entered Seville, smuggling and export of specie had allowed bullion to 
melt away before it reached the authorities; this time, however, Seville 
and its smugglers were far away, and the royal officials had been on hand 
to secure the silver before any interested parties could arrive on the scene. 
In addition, Allied action had given Philip V the excuse to seize another 
four million pesos. 

We are now in a position to see that the Allies won no immediate benefit 
from Vigo apart from the satisfaction of having destroyed a large number 
of good French warships and several Spanish merchant ships. It is true 
that the traders of Spain lost a great deal of merchandise, but the English 
traders by their own admission suffered as greatly. In any case, Vigo did 
not suddenly paralyse Spanish-American commerce, which had already 
been at a very low level for several decades and was again restricted by the 
outbreak of the war of the Succession. Surprisingly, and despite Vigo, 

1A G.I., Indiferente legs. 2530, 2634. 

2Letter of Larrea to Aperregui, 16 Aug. 1703, A.G.I., Indiferente leg. 2634. 
Very roughly, 3 silver pesos equalled £1. 

*Compare the peak import period for silver in 1596-1600, when the Crown 
received an annual average of 2,194,864 pesos. For this see E. J. Hamilton, 
American Treasure and the Price Revolution in Spain, 1501-1650 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1934), P- 34- 
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the new reign of Philip V saw the resurrection of the old system of regular 
trading fleets being sent across the Atlantic. And the F rench, despite their 
naval losses on this occasion, continued to maintain their excellent stan- 
dards in European waters and frequently supplied convoys to escort plate 
fleets during the course of the war. 

Most important of all, the silver seized by Philip was put to good use 
in his attempts to promote the war effort. As much as 2,200,000 pesos 
was sent out of the country by the Spanish government to subsidise the 
duke of Bavaria and to pay various debts due to Louis XIV. The six 
million taken from the Allies and the merchants of Seville was distributed 
as follows. 


“pesos 
Sent to Louis XIV to be distributed by him 2,200,000 
Sent to treasury at Madrid 2,500,000 
Special royal expenses 116,000 
Kept at Segovia 1,184,000 
Total 6,000,000 


These figures show the Spanish government snatching victory out of the 
jaws of defeat. The sombre sight of over thirty ships going up in flames 
in Vigo bay undoubtedly struck at the heart of watching Spaniards, but 
it was a loss soon remedied and for the rest of the war of the Succession 
the American fleets pursued their course with relative impunity. The 
whole spectacular affair, and the uncritical accounts of it given by his- 
torians, lead to the suspicion that other similar events are also in need of 
detailed analysis before their significance can be rightly estimated. 
H. KAMEN 


1 Archives du Ministère des Affaires Etrangères, Paris, Correspondance Politique 
(Espagne) 139, fo. 88. 


Notes and Documents 


An Early Carmelite Liturgical Calendar from 
England 


AMONG THE ICELANDIC manuscripts preserved in the Arnamagnæan 
Institute in Copenhagen are a number of medieval calendars,some apparent- 
ly removed from the books to which they once belonged. One of these, 
A.M. 249 a, fol., is a calendar of English origin. The short description given 
in the catalogue of the Arnamagnæan manuscripts gives the dimensions as 
31.8 cm x 22.7 cm. There are seven leaves, the first six containing the 
calendar. The seventh leaf was originally blank, but the verso of folio 7 
now contains a number of notes in Icelandic. It was at one time in the 
church at Skálholt in Iceland, but the manuscript to which it was attached 
was certainly in England in the first half of the eixteenth century since the 
name of St. Thomas Becket has been erased on 7 July and 29 December. 
This was done in 1538 as the result of an order by Henry VIIL! On r2 
March, 23, 26 November the word ‘pape’ has been erased, also as the 
result of Henry VIII's order. The names of 88. Dominic, 5 August, and 
Francis, 4 October, have also been removed in the same way, but this seems 
to have been unofficial distaste since there was no general order for their 
removal. 

Both in script and in decoration the fragment seems to have been made in 
England late in the thirteenth century. This is also confirmed by some 
English saints who appear. They are: Richard, bishop of Chichester, 3 
April, Augustine, of Canterbury, 26 May, Edmund, king and martyr, 20 
November and the deposition and translation of Thomas Becket on 29 
December and 7 July respectively. Far more striking than these is a large 
group of saints connected with Jerusalem: Mathias, bishop of Jerusalem, 
30 January; Simeon, bishop of Jerusalem, 18 February; Alexander, bishop 
of Jerusalem, 18 March; Quiriacus, i.e. Ciriacus, so-called bishop of 
Jerusalem, 4 May; Martha hospita Christi, 27 July; Zacheus, bishop and 
confessor, 23 August; Cleophas discipulus Domini, 25 September; Mark, 
bishop and martyr, 22 October; Lazarus, bishop and confessor, 17 Decem- 
ber. There are also other saints who have a connexion with the calendars 
of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem such as Albinus, of Angers, т March, 
Germanus, of Auxerre, 31 July, Maurilius, of Angers, 13 September, and 
Sergius and Bacchus, 7 October, who had a great church at Angers. T'o 


1Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, xiii (a), no. 848. 
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these may be added the Transfiguration on 6 August which is found in all 
the surviving calendars of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. This 
combination of English and Jerusalem elements suggests only one possible 
origin for the calendar and this is English Carmelite. Although very little 
is known about the early history of the Carmelites it is certain that their 
liturgical practices were based upon the use of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. This is made clear from constitutions of the General Chapter 
of London held in 1281." Two specifically Carmelite feasts are absent here: 
the Three Patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, on 6 October, and St. 
Sabbas on 5 December. St. Sabbas was not usually highly graded, but the 
Patriarchs were given nine leasons. Their absence is probably due to 
careless copying. There are certain omissions of grading, particularly at the 
end of January, which can have no other cause. On the other hand the 
calendar does not contain any of the commemorations peculiar to the 
Teutonic Knights such as St. Martha on 17 October instead of 27 July or 
St. Adalbert on 23 April. The specifically Hospitaller feasts like the Octave 
of St. Augustine, 4 September, the Octave of the Beheading of St. John 
Baptist, 5 September, or the Presentation of the relics of St. John Baptist 
on 21 November аге also not found. 

In the Copenhagen calendar the gradings of the feasts are: Totum duplex 
the highest, followed by duplex, semiduplex, ix lectiones, iii lectiones and 
memoria. These are also the gradings used in Carmelite liturgical 
documents.‘ The entries which are written in black, red and blue follow to 
a certain extent the gradings. Thus most of the important feasts are written 
in blue or red with a slight tendency for blue to belong to the higher gradings 
of duplex or totum duplex. If it can be accepted on grounds of content and 

grading that the calendar is of Carmelite origin then it is possible to suggest 
a date for it within fairly narrow limits. The most significant point to note 
is that the gradings are those in use before the adoption of the Ordinal of 
Sibert de Beka by the Order in 1312.5 The Apostles are semiduplex whereas 
in Sibert de Beka they are advanced to duplex and St. Ambrose, 4 April, and 
Anna, 26 July, promoted from nine lessons to duplex. Equally the gradings 
seem to be later than 1281 and probably later than 1294. In 1281 the 
constitutions of the Council of London ordered that the feasts of Nicholas, 
Augustine and Katherine should be duplex, and that Ambrose, Martha, 
Richard, Eleven Thousand Virgins and Anna were to be nine lessons.® All 
these are found graded in the same manner in the Copenhagen calendar. 
In 1281 St. Eligius, 1 December, was ordered to have nine lessons, and in 
1294 Egidius, 1 September, was ordered to be nine lessons, but no mention 
18ee F. Wormald, in Н. Buchthal, Miniature Painting im the Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem (Oxford, 1957), zr 107-23. 
2Paschalis Kellenberg, Fontes Liturgiae Carmelitanae (Textus et Studia Historica 
Carmelitana, v, Rome, 1962), p. aa: ‘Ad ecclesiam veniant clerici ad omnes horas, et 
pro posse humiliter et devote et uniformiter divinum officium compleant, secundum 
usum dominici sepulchri'. 
3 Jbid., p. 101. 4Ibid., р. 267. 
* Ibid., pp. 25, 8o. * Ibid., p. 23. 
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was made of Eligius.! If this has any significance it would suggest that the 
Copenhagen calendar was composed between 1294 and 1312. This would 
certainly be acceptable from the point of view of the illumination and the 
palaeography both of which suggest a date of about 1300. 

The special interest of the Carmelites in St. Richard of Chichester is 
worth noting. It appears to have been confined to England since in the 
Chapter of London of 1281 it is decreed that in England he shall have a nine 
lessons feast and this is again repeated in the constitutions of the Council 
of Bordeaux in 1294. Although Richard in his will left no specific legacies 
to the Carmelites he was during his lifetime connected with the preaching of 
a crusade, being commended by Pope Innocent IV in 1250 to raise money and 
soldiers for a crusade and again by Henry III in 1252. In his will he 
bequeathed fifty marcs in aid of the Holy Land with the purpose of sending 
his brother-in-law Robert Chaundos or some other on a crusade. This 
connexion with crusading may be the reason why the Carmelites commemo- 
rated him in their liturgical services.? 

There is one entry which remains unexplained. This is the feast of St. 
Radegund on 11 February. This does not appear in other calendars, for 
the normal feast of this saint is 13 August and in any case the Carmelites 
do not seem to have taken any particular interest in her. 

The main reason for printing the following text is that with the exception 
of the thirteenth-century Ordinal in Trinity College Dublin, MS. 194, it is 
the earliest English Carmelite liturgical document and as such may be of 
interest to historians. In the transcript various commonplace compotistical 
notes have been omitted as well as those of the Egyptian Days and the 
Zodiac. 

F. WORMALD 


Copenhagen, Arnamagnæan Institute, A.M. 249 а, fol., fos. 1-6v. 
January 
I. Circumcisio domini. totum duplex. 
2. Octaue S. Stephani prothomartiris. ix.lc. 
3. Octaue S. Iohannis ap. et ev. ix.lc. 
4 Octaue 58. Innocencium. ir.lc. 
5. S. Symeonis monachi. iii.lc. 
6. Epiphania domini. totum duplex. 
13. Octaue Epiphanie. ix.lc. S. Hyllarii. 
14. S. Felicis conf. et m. 


1Kallenberg, p. 23. 

* Ibid., p. 24. 

3See W. H. Blaauw, ‘The will of Richard de la Wych’, Sussex Archaeol. Collec- 
tions, i (1848), 164-92. 

4T am grateful to Dr. Selma Jonsdóttir, of the National Gallery of Reykjavik, who 
brought this calendar to my notice, and to Professor John Grünlund, of Stockholm, 
who supplied me with information on the colours used in it. Above all I wish to 
thank the Arnemagnæan Institute at Copenhagen for allowing me to print this 
interesting text. 
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CALENDAR FROM ENGLAND 


8. Mauri abbatis et conf. 

S. Marcelli pape et conf. 

S. Antonii abbatis et conf. ix.lc. 
S. Prisce v. et m. 


. 88. Fabiani et Sebastiani mm. ir.lc. 
. 8. Agnetis v. et m. ix.lc. 
. 8. Uincencii m. ix.lc. 


S. Tymothei ep. et m. 


. Conuersio S. Pauli ap. 
. S. Iuliani conf. 


. S. Agnetis secundo. 
. 8. Mathie ep. et conf. 


February 


. S. Ignacii ep. et m. iii.lc. 


Purificacio S. Marie. totum duplex. 


. S. Blasii ep. et m. ix.lc. 

. S. Agathe v. et m. ixlc. 

- SS. Vedasti et Amandi epp. iii.lc. 
. S. Scolastice v. non m. iii.lc. 


. S. Desiderii ep. et S. Radegundis. iii.lc. 
. S. Eulalie v. et m. iii.lc. 


8. Ualentini m. ix.lc. 


. S. Iuliane v. ix.lc. 
. S. Symeonis ep. et m. ix.lc. 


Cathedra S. Petri ap. semiduplex. 
S. Mathie ap. semiduplex. 


March 


. S. Albini ep. et conf. iii.lc. 

. 88. Perpetue et Felicitatis mm. iii.lc. 
. 58. Quadraginta Martirum. ix.lc. 

. S. Gregorii ‘pape et conf.! їх.1с. 

. 8. Alexandri ep. et m. ix.lc. 

. 8. Benedicti abbatis et conf. ix.lc. 

. Annunciacio dominica. totum duplex. 
. Resurrecio domini. 


i...ierased. 


April 

S. Ricardi ep. et conf. ix.lc. 

8. Ambroeii ep. et conf. ix.lc. 

88. Tyburcii et Ualeriani. mm. iii.lc. 
8. Georgii m. ix.lc. 

S. Marci ev. semiduplex. 

S. Uitalis m. iii.lc. 


May 
88. Philippi et Iacobi apostolorum. semiduplex. 
S. Athanasii ep. et conf. iii.lc. 
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3. Inuencio 8. Crucis. duplex. 

4. S. Quiriaci ер. et m. ix.lc. 

6. 8. Iohannis ante portam latinam. semiduplex. 
то. 88. Gordiani et Epimachi mm. iii.lc. 
12. SS. Nerei et Achillei atque Pancracii. mm. iii.lc. 
as. S. Urbani pape et m. iiile. 
26. S. Augusti[ni] anglorum ep. et conf. ix.lc. 


June 

т. S. Nichomedis m. Іс. 

2. SS. Marcelli[ni] et Petri mm. iii.lc. 

8. SS. Medardi et Gildardi epp. iii.lc. 

9. 58. Primi et Feliciani mm. iii.lc. 
т. 8. Barnabe ap. semiduplex. 
15. SS. Uiti et Modesti mm. iii.lc. 
16. SS. Cyrici et Iulite mm. ііі Је. 
18. SS. Marci ет Marcelliani mm. iii.lc. 
19. 88. Gerussii et Prothasii mm. iii.lc. 
22. S. Paulini ep. et conf. iii.lc. 
23. Vigilia. 
a4. Natiuitas 8. Iohannis Baptiste. duplex. 
26. SS. Iohannis et Pauli mm. iii.lc. 
28. S. Leonis pape et conf. memoria. Vigilia. 
ag. Apostolorum Petri et Pauli. duplex. 
30. Commemoracio 8. Pauli. semiduplex. 


july 
1. Octaue S. Iohannis Baptiste. ix.lc. 
2. SS. Processi et Martiniani mm. memoria. 
4- Translacio 8. Martini ep. et conf. memoria. 
6. Octabas apostolorum Petri et Pauli. ix.]c. 
7. Translacio 'S. Thome archiepiscopi. ix.lc. 
то. 88. Septem Fratrum Martyrum. iii.lc. 
ao. 8. Margarete v. et m. ix.lc. 


21. S. Praxedis v. et m. iii.lc. 

22. 8. Marie Magdalene. semiduplex. 

23. B. Apolinaris ep. et m. iii.lc. 

24. Vigilia. 

25. S. Iacobi ap. semiduplex. 

26. S. Anne matris gloriose uirginis. ix.lc. 

27. S. Marthe uirginis hoepite Christi. ix.lc. 

29. SS. Felicia. Simplicii. Faustini et Beatricis mm. iii.lc. 
зо. SS. Abdon et Sennen mm. iii.lc. 

31. 8. Germani ep. et conf. iii.lc. 


i...ierased. 


August 
т. Ad uincula S. Petri. semiduplex. 
2. 8. Stephani pape et m. iii.lc. 
3. Inuencio 5. Stephani prothomartiris. Gamalielis. ix.lc. 
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5. S. ‘Dominici! conf. ordinis praedicatorum. ix.lc. 
6. Transfiguracio domini. semiduplex. 

7. S. Donati ep. et m. iiile. 

8. 85. Cyriaci. Largi. et Smaragdi. mm. iii.Ic. 

9. Vigilia. 

Io. S. Laurencii m. semiduplex. 

тт. S. Tyburcii m. iii.lc. 

13. S. Ypoliti sociorumque eius mm. iii.lc. 

14. Vigilia. 

I5. Assumpcio beate Marie uirginis. totum duplex. 
17. Octabas 8. Laurencii. 

18. 8. Agapiti m. 

22. Octabas S. Marie. ix.lc. 

23. S. Zachei ep. et conf. Vigilia. 

24. S. Bartholomei ap. semiduplex. 

27. S. Rufi m. iii.lc, 

28. S. Augustini ep. et conf. duplex. 

29. Decollacio S. Iohannis Baptiste. ix.lc. 

30. SS. Felicis et Adaucti mm. iii.lc. 


i...ierased. 


September 
I. S. Egidii abbatis. ix.lc. 
8. Natiuitas beate Marie uirginis. duplex. 
9. S. Gorgonii m. iii.lc. 
11. 88. Prothi et Iacincti mm. iii.Ic. 
13. 8. Maurilii ep. et conf, iii.lc. 
14. Exaltacio sancte Crucis. duplex. 
I5. Octabas S. Marie. semiduplex. 
16. 8. Eufemie v. et m. üi.lc. | 
17. S. Lamberti ep. et ш. iiilc. 
20. Vigilia. 
21. 5. Mathei ap. et ev. semiduplex. 
22. S. Mauricii cum sociis suis. ix.lc. 
25. S. Cleophe discipuli domini m. iii.lc, 
27. SS. Cosme et Damiani mm. iii.lc. 
29. S. Michaelis archangeli. duplex. 
30. S. Ieronimi presbiteri et conf. ix.lc. 


October 
1. S. Germani et Remigii epp. iii.lc. 
2. 8. Leodegarii ep et m. iii.lc. 
4- S. IFrancisci! conf. ordinis minorum. ix.lc. 
7. 88. Marci. Sergi. Bachi. Marcelli et Apulei, iii.lc. 
9. 85. Dyonisii cum sociis suis mm, ix.lc. 
14. S. Kalixti pape et m. iiiIc. 
18. 8. Luce ev. semiduplex. 
21. Undecim milium uirginum. ix.lc. 
22. S. Marci episcopi et m. ix.lc. 
25. SS. Crispini et Crispiniani mm. iii.lc, 
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27. Vigilia. 
28. Apostolorum Symonis et Jude. semiduplex. 
31. S. Quintini m. Vigilia. 
i...ierased. 
November 
1, Festiuitas Omnium Sanctorum. totum duplex. 
2. Commemoracio Omnium fidelium defunctorum. 
6. S. Leonardi abbatis. ix.lc. 
8. SS. Quattuor Coronatorum Martirum. iii.lc. 
9. S. Theodori m. iii.lc. 
то. S. Martini pape et m. iiic. 
тт. S. Martini ep. et conf. semiduplex. 
тз. S. Bricii ep. et conf. iii.lc. 
18. Octabas S. Martini ep. et conf. iii.lc. 
ao. S. Eadmundi regis et m. ix.lc. 
22. S. Cecilie v. et m. ix.lc. 
23. S. Clementis ‘pape! et m. ix.lc. 
24. 8. Grisogoni m. iiic. 
25. S. Katerine v. et m. duplex. 
26. S. Lini pape! et m. iiic. 
29. S. Saturnini m. Vigilia. i 
30. S. Andree apostoli. semiduplex. 


i...ierased. 


December 

6. S. Nicholai ep. et conf. totum duplex. 

7. Octabas S. Andree. memoria. 

8. Concepcio sancte Marie. totum duplex. 
13. S. Lucie v. et m. ix.lc. 
17. S. Lazari ep. et conf. ix.lc. 
20. Vigilia. 
21. S. Thome ap. semiduplex. 
as. Natiuitas domini noetri Ihesu Christi. totum duplex. 
26. S. Stephani prothomartyris. totum duplex. 
27. S. Iohannis apostoli et euangeliste. totum duplex. 
28. SS. Innocencium. totum duplex. 
29. 'S. Thome m. festum duplex.’ 
31. S. Siluestri pape et conf. ix.lc. 


i...icrased. 
Articles for a Final Peace between England 
and France, 16 June 1393 


Tux ‘ARTICLES’ printed below fill the most important single gap in the 
documentary sources for the Anglo-French negotiations between 1389 and 
1399. For the period up to 1393, and for the discussions which preceded 
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the marriage alliance and the twenty-eight-year truce of 1396, tbe sources 
are reasonably adequate;! but for the very important meetings between 
the English and French royal uncles in 1393 and 1394 the only official 
material hitherto available has been the account of the debate in the 
parliament of January 1394;* and that account is so vague that it is im- 
possible to reconstruct from it the details of the ‘treaty’ of which it speaks. 

These ‘Articles’, however, do more than just fill out an unfortunate gap 
in our materials. They throw an entirely new light on the negotiations 
themselves, and show that a ‘final’ peace was well in sight by the summer 
of 1393. They demonstrate, contrary to the accepted belief, that most of 
the outstanding difficulties had been resolved by that date. England had 
agreed to relinquish Ponthieu and Poitou and to recognize French 
sovereignty over Aquitaine. The French had accepted the principle of 
‘modifications’ to their exercise of sovereignty and agreed to the English 
retention of Calais. Most important, the details of a territorial settlement 
had been thrashed out. England was to have all Aquitaine south of the 
river Charente: Saintonge south of the river, Angoumois, Limousin, 
Périgord, Quercy, Agenais, Rouergue, Bigorre, Gaure, Rodez, Tarbes, 
Montauban and the lands between the rivers Aveyron and Tarn. This was 
an exceptionally generous settlement: more generous, indeed, than that of 
1259. 

One other feature calls for comment. In each of the clauses referring to 
Aquitaine the grants are made by the French to the king of England, his 
heirs and: successors, and those 'azams cause de ha’. I have argued else- 
where that the use of the phrase cause айат; implies that the duchy of 
Aquitaine was to be settled on John of Gaunt and his heirs, and forever 
separated from the Crown of England.? It wis this feature which was 
eventually to wreck the proposed treaty; for the Gascons refused to accept 
this separation, and resorted to arms to maintain their attachment to the 
English Crown. 


The text below is taken from Cotton MS. Caligula D. iii fo. 112, no. 150, 
a piece of parchment measuring approximately 214 x 8? inches, the whole 
being filled exactly by the text, which occupies forty-one lines.“ There are 
no traces of a seal, but the document is obviously ‘original’. It is written 
throughout in a single hand, a good chancery script of the late fourteenth 
century; and it is accompanied by another document, in an identical script, 


1For the period 1389 to 1393 see: Н. Moranvillé, ' Conférences entre la France 
et l'Angleterre (1388~93)’, Bibliothèque de l’École des Chartes (1889), 355-80; for 
1395 to 1396: T. Rymer, Foedera (Original edn., 1704—35), vii. 802—5, 811-32; 
Anglo-Norman Letters and Petitions, ed. M. D. Legge (Oxford, 1941), nos. 109, 
172-3. 

з Rot. Parl., tii. 315b—316. 

27. J. N. Palmer, ‘The Anglo-French peace negotiations, 1390-6’, Trans. Royal 
Hist. Soc., sth ser., xvi (1966), 81-94. 

*] am grateful to the Trustees of the British Museum for permission to publish 
the document. 
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which appears to be the ‘original’ of the extension of the truce of Leuling- 
ham (1389) made in April 1393. There seems no reason to doubt that both 
documents were actually drawn up at Leulingham in 1393. 

The Cotton MS. is badly worn in parts, where it has been folded. It is 
fortunate, therefore, that its deficiencies can be supplied by two copies 
made by the archbishop of Bordeaux for Henry V in 1419 (Public Record 
Office, Exchequer, Miscellaneous Books: E 36/188 fos. 39v-42, 69-73). 
The words and phrases supplied by the exchequer text are printed in 
italics. 

For convenience of reference the text has been divided into numbered 
paragraphs. The punctuation and the use of capitals have been 
modernized. 

J. J. N. PALMER 


British Museum, Cotton MS. Caligula D. iti fo. 112, no. 150 

I. Ce sont les articles qui ont este parlez et traictiez pour pervenir a bonne paix 
final entre les roys de France et Dangleterre, leurs royaumes, seigneuries, 
subgiez et aliez, par nosseigneurs les ducs de Berry et de Bourgoingne, aians a 
ce povoir souffisant pour le roy de France dune part; et par nosseigneurs les 
ducs de Lencastre et de Gloucestre, aians a ce povoir souffisant pour le roy 
Dangleterre dautrepart. 

II. Premierement pour la partie de France ont este faites les protestacions qui 
sensuivent. Cestassavoir que en tout ce qui sera fait en ce present traictie soient 
compris les alier du roy de France selon la fourme des lettres des aliances dentre 
le roy et eulx. Et que pour chose qui soit parlee ne escripte le roy ne soit lies 
ne obligiex iusques a tant que les matieres soient du tout accordees et les lettres 
qui en seront faites aoient seellecs de son grant scel. Et que tout ce que le roy 
Dangleterre tient ou royaume de France, et quil tendra par traictie de bonne paix 
final, soit tenu du roy de France et de aes successeurs par hommage lige de son 
ressort et de sa souverainete. 

ш. Item que les diz seigneurs de Lencastre et de Gloucestre ont fait pour la 
partie Dangleterre protestacion que en tout qui sera fait en ce present traictie 
soient compris les aliez dudit roy Dengleterre selon la fourme des aliances dentre 
ешх. Et que pour chose qui soit parlee ou escripte le roy Dangleterre ne soit 
liez ou obligiez iusques a tant que les matieres soient du tout accordees et les 
lettres qui en seront faites soient scellecs de son grant seel. Et que tous les 
services que par vertu de ce traictie seront faix par la partie Dangleterre au roy 
de France seront par tele maniere moderez et ordenez que nulle confiscacion, 
guerre ou debat pourra vraisemblablement avenir. Et que la teneure de Calais 
et de son territoire ne soit pas compris entre les autres teneures des terres ct 
lieux qui seront bailliex a la partie Dengleterre; mais de la teneure de lui sera 
ordene a lassemblee des deux roys. 

IV. Item est accorde que — retenus au roy de France la foy et hommage lige, 
le ressort et la souverainete de tout qui demourra au roy Dangleterre ou aus 
aians cause de lui, excepte Calais et son territoire comme dit est; parmi ce que 
bonnes modificacions et ordenances soient avisees et ordenees sur les dix ressors 
et souverainetez si avant que debat, guerre ou confiscacion ne peuseent pour 
yceux vraisemblablement avenir; et que sur ce goient faites bonnes seuretez 
pour lune partie et lautre — le roy Dangleterre, avecques ce quil tient en Guienne 
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ou en Gascoigne ou les aians cause de lui, aura pour lui et pour ses hoirs per- 
petuelment les citex, chasteaulx, villes, pais et terres qui sensuivent. Cestas- 
savoir ce qui est en demaine en demaine, et ce qui en fie en fie. La cite et le 
chastel de Xaintes; la terre et le pais de Xantonge qui est oultre la riviere de la 
Charante; la cite et le chastel Dagen; la terre et le pais Dagenois; la cite et le 
chastel et la conte de Pierregort; la terre et le pais de Pierreguys: la cite et le 
chastel de Lymoges; Ja terre et le pais de Lymosin; la cite et le chastel de 
Caours; la terre et le pais de Querciu; la cite de Montauban et les terres qui 
sont entre lea rivieres de Veron et de Tarn; 1а cite, le chastel et le pais de Tarbe: 
la terre, le pais et la conte de Bigorre; la conte et le pais de Gau; la cite et le 
chastel Dengolesme; la conte, la terre et le pais Dengolesme; la cite et le chastel 
de Rodez; la terre et le pais de Rouergue, ainsi comme le Prince Edouart les 
tenoit par vertu de la paix de lan soixante. Et ail y a aucun seigneurs comme 
le conte de Foyxs, le conte Darmignac, le conte de Pierregort et le viconte de 
Lymoges ou autres qui tiennent aucunes terres ou lieux dedans les mettes des 
dix lieux, ilz feront hommage au roy Dangleterre ou aus aians cause de lui, et 
tous autres services et devoirs en la maniere quilz ont fait ou temps passe. 

V. Item pour ce que en plusieurs articles de ceste presente cedule la partie 
Dangleterre a adiouste que le roy Dangleterre ou aians cause de lui auront les 
terres que lui seront baillees par ce traictie, et que le roy Dangleterre ou aians 
cause de lui feroient la foy et hommage au roy de France, la partie de France a 
dit que se le roy Dangleterre bailloit la duche de Guienne au duc de Lencastre a 
la tenir ва vie durant, il fauldroit que le roy Dangleterre feist lommage au roy de 
France de la propriete et le duc de Lencastre de lusufruit. Et la partie Dangle- 
terre a dit que dune mesmes chose len ne doit pas faire deux hommages. A este 
parle par les seigneurs dune partie et dautre, et ler seigneurs de la partie de 
France en parleront au roy de France pour en savoir sa voulente, et aussi les 
scigneurs de la partie Dengleterre en parleront au roy Dangieterre pour en 
savoir ea voulente. Et est reserve den estre ordene par les deux roys. 

VI. Item est accorde que Je roy Dangleterre aura pour lui et pour ses hoirs 
perpetuelment le chastel et la ville de Calais; le chastel et la ville et la seigneurie 
de Merk; les villes et seigneuries de Sangate, Couloigne, Hames, Wale et Oye; 
le chastel, la ville et la conte de Guynes, avecques toutes les terres, villes, 
chasteaulx et fortereases, avoisons deglises et toutes autres appertenances ainssi 
comme le conte de Guynes derrenier mort les tenoit et comme plus a plain est 
contenu en la dicte paix de lan soixante. 

VII. Ttem accorde est que le roy Dangleterre et ses hoirs ou aians cause deulx 
auront les ysles plus proches aus terres et pais dessus nommez qui leur demour- 
ront, et aussi les yales de Gersey et de Garnasey et liale Doleron avecques toutes 
les autres yales quil tient de present. 

VIII. Item les dix seigneurs de lune partie et de lautre ont accorde que Le roy 
Dangleterre ou aians cause de lui tendront en foy et hommage lige du roy de 
France et de ses successeurs comme dit est cy dessus tout ce quilz auront par 
traictie de bonne paix final excepte la teneure de Calais comme dessus est dit de 
la quelle, et aussi de la teneure de la ville de la Rochelle avecques воп terretoire, 
sera ordene a lassemblee des deux roys. 

IX. Item est accorde par les seigneurs de lune partie et de lautre que les heritages 
des gens du pais de Merk et de Calais assis hors de la ville de Calais iusques a la 
value de cent livres de rente par an de la monnaie courrant ou pais et au dessoubz 
demourrant aus dictes gens comme estoit ordeigne a la paix de lan soixante; mais 
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les habitacions et heritages asis en la dicte ville de Calais ou leur appertenances 
demourront en demaine au roy Dengleterre pour en ordeignera a sa volente. 

X. Item est accorde que le roy Dangleterre ou aians cause de lui tendra toutes 
les terres qui lui seront baillees et lessices et lui demourront ex pais de Guienne 
et environ en perrie comme duc de Guienne et lun des douxe pers de France 
par les mettes et bondes quelles furent baillees par la dicte paix lan soixante. 
XI. Item est accorde que se aucunes alienacions, donacions, privileges ou autres 
charges soient faites, grantees ou imposees en preiudice du duc de Guienne, ou 
autrement en preiudice du roy Dangleterre ou aians cause de lui, que tout ce 
sera rappelle et revoque et remis a mesme lestat quilz estoient par le dit paix 
dessus dicte. 

XII. Item est accorde que chascun tant dune coste comme dautre retourneront a 
leurs heritages lesquelx ils tenoient au temps de la dite paix de lan soixante ou 
par la dicte paix. Et aussi, se aucunes terres ou possessions estoient vendues, 
donnees ou alienees par les parties ausquelles ils appartient despuis la dicte paix, 
les auront et tendront les parties ausquelles elles estoient donnees ou alienees, 
'excepte que en Normandie, oultre ce que yci apres sera declere, la partie Dengle- 
terre ne recouvrera pas la terre de la Lutimiere; et aussi en Poitou la partie 
Dangleterre ne pourra riens demander es chasteaulx, villes, terres ct appartenances 
de Chasec, Melle et Cheveray. 

XIII. Item est accorde que [avec] toutes les pais et terres qui seront baillees et 
demourront au roy Dangleterre ou aians cause de lui comme dit est il aura general- 
ment tous les fiez et arrierefiez appartenans et appendans diceulx pais et terres 
qui furent bailliez a la partie Dangleterre par la dicte paix de lan soixante, excepte 
sil y a aucunes fies ou arrierfies qui soit mouvons et appartenans au pais de Poitou 
et de Xantoigne de cea la Charante que soient dedans les pais qui demourront a 
la partie Dangleterre ilz demourront et feront leurs devoirs a la partie de France. 
Et semblablement, eil y a dedeinx les dix pais de Poitou et de Xantoigne aucuns 
fiez ou arrierfies qui soient mouvons ou appartenans aus pais ou terres qui demour- 
ront a la partie Dangleterre ils demourront et feront leurs devoirs a la dicte 
partie Dangleterre. Et oultre est accorde que sur les questions des fiez et 
arrierefiez meuez ou temps du Prince Edouart temoit la duchie de Guienne, 
lesquelles questions ne feurent pas determinees, ceulx de la partie de France qui 
faisoient ycelles questions pourront faire claime et demande maintenant devant 
le duc de Guienne. Et seront en mesme lestat quilz estoient lors, et leur sera 
fait ou faite raison et justice par les gens ef officiers du duc de Guienne. Et 
semblablement, sil fuist aucunes diceulx du pais qui demourront a la partie 
Dengleterre qui firent lors questions et demandes qui ne fu pas determinee, ilz 
pourront maintenant faire leur claime ou demande et venir et poursuir en mesme 
lestat ou quil estoient lors, et leur sera faifes raison et justice par les gens et 
officiers du roy de France. 

XIV. Item est accorde que la partie Dengleterre aura et tendra generalment 
toutes les cites et chasteaulx, pais, villes, terres et possessions et scigneuries 
deseus escriptes, avecques tout ce que le roy Dengleterre ou aians cause de lui 
tient de present ou que le Roy Edouart tenoit par la paix de lan soixante, si bien 
en Guienne comme ailleurs decea la mer, par mesmes les mettes et bournes que 
elles furent baillees par la paix de lan soixante, excepte les pais et terres et 
possessions qui demourront a la partie de France par ce traictie, et excepte ce 
que de lommage, souverainete et ressort retenux au roy de France dessus est dit, 
parmi ce que bonnes modificacions et ordenances soient faites que nulle guerre ne 
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confiscacion pourra oraisemblablement avenir comme dit est. Et tendra le duc de 
Guienne la dicte duchie comme lun des douze pers de France, ainsi franchement 
comme les ducs de Guienne les tenoient au temps de paix devant le commence- 
ment des guerres, selon ce quil sera accorde par les commissaires qui y seront 
ordenez, 

XV. Item que la partie de France a offert a la partie Dangleterre douze cens 
mille frans. Et des trois cens mille frans que demande en oultre la partie 
Dangleterre sera ordenez a lassemblee des deux roys. Et demourra quictes 
le toy Deugletsere ‘des: dommagea. que 1ш et seo predpecsseim ont faiz ou 
royaume de France. 

XVI. lisa poar Ie Die de; parei aout estas Тыбб dil sang ава ecd 
maulx et dommages qui pourroient avenir par la guerre; et parmi ce que teles 
et si bonnes et souffisans modificacions et ordenances soient faites et avisees sur 
les articles touchans lommage, souverainete et ressort retenuz a la partie de 
France que debat, guerre ne confiscacion ne pourra vraisemblablement avenir, 
car sans ce la partie Dangleterre ne delaisseroit les terres quensuivent, ne assen- 
tiroit de faire les services dessus diz, est accorde de laisser la terre dudit pais de 
Xantoigne deca la riviere de Charante a la partie de France, tant la ville de la 
Rochelle comme le pais Daunys, et tout le demourroit deca la dicte riviere, 
excepte ce que de la teneure de la Rochelle et du territoire dessus est dit. Et 
aussi est accorde de laissier Poitiers, la conte et le pais de Poitou, les fies de 
Thouars et la terre de Belleville, Saint Sauveur le Vicomte et toutes les terres 
que le roy Dangleterre pourroit demander en Normandie, et aussi ou pais de 
Poitou et Monstereul sur la mer et la conte de Pontieu et toutes leurs 
appartenances. 

XVII. Item que les ysles qui sont plus proches des pais et terres qui demourront 
a la partie de France lui demourront, excepte les ysles de Garnisi, Jarzey, 
Oleron et autres qui doivent demourer au roy Dangleterre comme dessus est dit. 
XVIII. Item est accorde que quant les articles touchans les modificacions de 
lommage lige, du ressort et de la eouverainete et lea autres precedens si deins 
escripts et subsequens seront accordez et les geuretez ordenez pour lune partie 
et pour lautre et les lettres faites et seellees comme dit est, le roy Dangleterre pour 
lui et pour ses hoira et successeurs renoncera au nom de roy de France et au 
droit quil dit avoir en la coronne et au royaume de France, et a tout ce quil 
pourroit demander es autres terres qui ne lui sont baillees par ce present traictie. 
Et aussi le roy Dangleterre quictera le roy de France et ses succeseeurs et tous 
ses subgiez des dommages qui lui ont este faiz et a ses predecesseurs et subpiez 
durans les guerres dentre eulx. Et seront avisees et ordenees bonnes modificacions 
et declaracions sur les articles touchans les diz hommage, ressort et souverainete, 
et bonnes seuretez pour lune partie et pour lautre, cessantes en tout les choses 
dessus dictes et chascune dicelles toutes fraudes et mal engin. 

Ce fut fait a Leulingham entre Bouloingne et Calais le xvi* jour de Juing lan de 
grace mil troiscens quatrevins et treze. 


Three Suffolk Parliamentary Elections of the 


Mid-fifieenth Century 


DURING THE YEARS that followed the end of the minority of Henry VI in 
1437, East Anglia was the scene of a faction-struggle between the supporters 
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of the two great magnate families of the region—Mowbray and de la Pole. 
John Mowbray, 2nd duke of Norfolk, whose father had been fully restored 
to lands and title in 1425 and who was confirmed in his dukedom in 1445, 
was nevertheless forced in the later part of this decade to yield the supremacy 
to William de la Pole, 4th earl then 1st duke of Suffolk. De la Pole, though 
residing mainly in London and on his wife’s estates in Oxfordshire, main- 
tained his authority in Norfolk and, to a lesser extent, in Suffolk through a 
group of dependants of whom the best-known and most influential were 
Sir Thomas Tuddenham and John Heydon.! Suffolk’s pre-eminence was 
due mainly to his own ability and his position at Court rather than to his 
estates, which were not vast, but Norfolk’s own personal deficiencies were 
also probably a factor—he is a strangely anonymous figure and played an 
equivocal part in the politics of his time. By the middle of the fourteen- 
forties it was Thomas Danyell, a powerful courtier and a connexion of the 
duke of Norfolk, who appeared to be the only rival to the de la Pole 
influence in East Anglia: from 1447 to 1450 there is no doubt that the duke 
of Suffolk was supreme there.? A number of Mowbray retainers appear to 
have contemplated defection from the duke of Norfolk during this period, 
and Sir Robert Wingfield, a retainer of long standing and formerly steward 
of the duke’s main seat at Framlingham, was on very bad terms with 
Norfolk by 1448.4 

The pattern of local faction during this decade—and afterwards—was 
to a certain extent reflected in the election of knights of the shire to parlia- 
ments. Between 1439 and 1450 the knights for Norfolk were mostly de la 
Pole clients, or at least not closely connected with the Mowbrays: among 
them were Tuddenham and Heydon, Sir Miles Stapleton, John Wyndham, 
William Calthorpe and John Blakeney. The situation was rather different 
in Suffolk; where the duke of Norfolk usually had at least one follower 
returned, save to the parliament of 1447, when great efforts seem to have 
been made by de la Pole and the Court to secure an amenable parliament in 
preparation for the attack on the duke of Gloucester.5 Even here, however, 
Norfolk’s influence was much weaker than in the fourteen-thirties when his 
followers dominated the representation of the county. 

The parliament of November 1449 marked a certain reaction in the 

1The Paston Letters, ed. J. Gairdner (Library edn., 1904), i. 42, ii. 79, 173-6, 
213-15; W. L. Haward, ‘Economic aspects of the Wars of the Roses in East Anglia’, 
Eng. Hist. Rev., xli (1926), 170-89; Public Record Office, King’s Bench, Ancient 
Indictments: K.B. 9/267/23-5 etc. 

*Danyell acted as the duke of Norfolk’s feoffee in 1448 but it was only after 1450 
that he became closely connected with him (C[alendar of] Platent] Rolls] 1446-53, 
p. 145; and see below, p. 190). 

э Paston Letters, ii. 79-80, 86. Edmund Paston’s letter on p. 79, ascribed by 
Gairdner to 1447, may have been written a year or two earlier. Suffolk was all- 
powerful by 1447. 

t Ibid., pp. 47, 80; Cal. Close Rolls 1441-7, pp. 213-15; R. Hawes, The History of 
Framingham (Woodbridge, 1798), p. 393; P.R.O., К.В. 9/a57/39-61. 

57. S. Roskell, The Commons in the Parliament of 1422 (Manchester, 1954), pp. 
135-0. 
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country owing to the failures in France and general discontent with the 
duke of Suffolk’s régime.! In East Anglia this discontent was reinforced by 
the anger of the gentry against the Tuddenham group. One courtier—the 
queen’s servant, Thomas Sharneburne—was returned as knight for 
Norfolk, but his colleague was Sir Robert Conyers, an old soldier and 
connexion of the duke of York to whom all the anti-Court and anti-de la 
Pole groups looked for leadership: whilst the knights returned for Suffolk 
were John Howard, the duke of Norfolk’s cousin, and Thomas Cornwallis. 
About Cornwallis little is known, but he farmed one of the duke of York’s 
hundreds and was probably connected with him and with the duke of 
Norfolk rather than with the duke of Suffolk.2 The unusually large number 
of witnesses on the election indenture may posaibly suggest a contested 
election which the sheriff or under-sheriff wanted to confirm securely.? 
The fall of the duke of Suffolk in 1450 brought about an upheaval in East 
Anglian politics. The autumn and early winter of 1450 saw the dukes of 
York and Norfolk dominant and sections of the Norfolk gentry and Norwich 
citizens attempting to have the Tuddenham group punished for the abuses 
of the previous decade. The names of Tuddenham and Sir Robert Wingfield 
were included in the list of undesirables put forward by the Commons in the 
parliament of 1450-1, undoubtedly at the instance of Norfolk and his 
followers in the Commons, and numerous indictments were brought 
against Tuddenham, Heydon and their friends in East Anglia.* One of the 
consequences of the changed régime was a considerable drop in the number 
of courtiers picked as sheriffs and returned to parliament in the autumn of 
1450, and this is evident in East Anglia. The dukes of York and Norfolk 
attempted to nominate the knights for Norfolk and one of their nominees, 
Henry Grey, was elected. The other knight for Norfolk, Sir Miles 
Stapleton, was a kinsman of the late duke of Suffolk, but he was not closely 
associated with the T'uddenham group and probably his friendship with 
Lord Scales and Sir John Fastolf made him acceptable, at least to the duke 
of York.* The two knights returned for Suffolk—Sir Roger Chamberlain 
and Sir Edmund Mulsho—were undoubtedly nominated by the two dukes.” 


1For this see R. Virgoe, “The Parliament of 1449—50’ (unpublished London Ph.D. 
thesis, 1964). 

? For biographical details of these men sce ibid., Appendix A. 

*P.R.O., Chancery, Writs and Returns: C 219/15/7. There were 160 witnesses, 
an unusually large number for the period. This may, of course, only denote an 
excess of enthusiasm on the part of the electors or the under-sheriff. 

* Rotuli Parkamentorwm, v. 216-17; Paston Letters, ii. 313-18; P.R.O., K.B.9/267/ 
1-41, 9/272/1-5 etc. 

з Paston Letters, ii. 184-5. 

*Scales and Sir William Oldhall, York’s closest adviser, were ‘made friends’ in 
Oct. 1450 and in the same month Fastolf advised Norfolk to recommend Stapleton 
as sheriff (ibid., pp. 176, 182). 

"Мшаћо was York's servant and Chamberlain had been Gloucester’s and was 
closely connected with the duke of Norfolk. The witnesses to the indenture of 
return are headed by Norfolk’s retainers, Sir William Ashton and John Howard 
(P.R.O., C ar9/16/1). 
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Before the spring of 1453, when the next parliament met, political 
conditions had changed once again. The duke of York’s unsuccessful 
attempt in 1452 to end the supremacy of the duke of Somerset had left the 
opponents of the Court in a very weak position. The parliament which met 
at Reading and later at Westminster from 6 March 1453 was, until the king’s 
illness, very sympathetic to Somerset and the Court. Not since 1447 had so 
many courtiers been returned to the Commons, and the choice of Thomas 
Thorpe as Speaker was indicative of the controlling influences there. 
Generous grants were made to the king during the first two sessions, Jack 
Cade was retrospectively attainted and the supporters of the duke of York, 
especially Sir William Oldhall, came under attack.! 

The duke of Norfolk had not taken part in York's ' demonstration' but 
he, and particularly some of his servants, were certainly held in some 
suspicion by the Court. It was probably in 1452 or early in the following 
year that pressure was put upon the duke and duchess by the queen and the 
duke of Somerset to dismiss some of their servants suspected, presumably, 
of anti-Court sentiments? On 17 February 1453 a grand jury sitting at 
Ipswich before justices of oyer and terminer indicted a number of Norfolk's 
retainers and servants, including Sir William Ashton, Hugh Ashton, 
Edmund Fitzwilliam, Charles and Otwell Nowell and John Framlingham, 
together with Sir William Oldhall, chamberlain to the duke of York, for 
allegedly organizing Cade's rebellion three years earlier. Five days earlier 
many of these men had been involved in a dispute over the election of 
knights of the shire for Suffolk. 

Thomas Sharneburne, the queen's servant, who had been knight of the 
shire for Norfolk in November 1449, was sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk in 
1453. He was responsible for the choice of the jury that found a true bill 
against Ashton and the others and also for the return of knights of the shire 
to the parliament of March 1453. The two knights he returned for Norfolk 
were Sir Andrew Ogard, a former retainer of the duke of York but now 
steward of the queen's household,‘ and Sir Thomas Tuddenham. Tudden- 
ham’s election is indicative of the reaction that had taken place since 1450. 
For Suffolk Sharneburne eventually returned Sir Philip Wentworth, a 
courtier, and Gilbert Debenham, but behind this return lies an interesting 
story. 

This story is told mainly in two documents. In the Proceedings of the 
Privy Council there appears under the date 27 May 32 Henry VI [1454] a 
petition from the duke of Norfolk complaining that many of his servants had 


1Roekell, p. 136; Rot. Parl., v. 228-31, 225—6, 329-30. 

*Paston Letters, ii. 273-5, iii. 3-4. 

*P.R.O., К.В. 9/118/30, 9/271/117. The grand jury that returned the true bill was 
led by Sir Miles Stapleton and inchided, besides Gilbert Debenham, an old Mow- 
bray retainer who had been dropped from Norfolk’s council in 1452 (seen. 2 above), 
such men as John Andrew, John Ulveston, William Harleston and Edward Grim- 
ston, who had been closely associated with the de la Pole faction in the previous 
decade. 

*P.R.O., Duchy of Lancaster, D.L.28/5/8. 
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been present at a county court held at Ipswich for the election of knights of 
the shire for Suffolk, but the sheriff, Thomas Sharneburne, ‘imagining and 
purposing to make knights after his own intent’, later returned a ‘rescous’ 
against these men in the Court of Common Pleas, alleging that because of 
threats made by them to his under-sheriff the court could not be held on the 
appointed day. Norfolk asked that his men should be permitted to appear 
by attorney.1 This petition, the original of which is in the Publi¢ Record 
Office,* refers to the shire court as being held on ‘the Monday after the 
feast of St. Valentine last passed’, and must, therefore, date from before 
14 February 1454. However, it was not accepted, and probably not presen- 
ted, until the duke of York was in power and Norfolk a member of the 
council, when a favourable answer was more likely. 

Although a copy of Sharneburne’s complaint had been sent to the King’s 
Bench in July 1453, the king’s madness and the changed political situation 
that followed it appear to have prevented further action on the ‘rescous’ 
until Hilary Term 1455, when the king had recovered and the influence of 
the queen and Somerset was restored.? On the King’s Bench plea roll of 
that term appears a copy of the letter from the king dated g July 1453 which 
contained the ‘tenor’ of the return made by Thomas Sharneburne five 
months earlier to the writ ordering the election of knights of the shire in 
Suffolk.‘ In this return Sharneburne states that Sir William Ashton, John 
Howard, Thomas Danyell, and fifty-four other men, moet of them styled 
‘of Framlingham’ and clearly servants of the duke of Norfolk,’ knowing 
that an election was to be held at the county court on the Monday before the 
feast of St. Valentine, and determined to return knights of their own 
choice, made great threats to the under-sheriff, the sheriff’s clerk and others 
and forcibly took the clerk before the duke of Norfolk: the implication is, of 
course, that Norfolk himself put pressure on the officials to return his 
servants, but even in 1453 he was too powerful a man to be attacked in 
person. Sharneburne goes on to assert that, although the under-sheriff was 

1 Proceedings of the Privy Council, ed. ЇЧ. Н. Nicholas, vi. 183, printed from an 
18th-cent. transcript, British Museum, Additional MS. 4611 fo.118. 

*P.R.O., Exchequer, Council and Privy Seal, E 28/84/59-бо. This MS. contains 
an error in the date given for the meeting of the county court at which the incident 
took place: this should be the Monday before, not after, the feast of St. Valentine, 
Le. 12 Feb. 1453. The true date is confirmed not only by the reference in the King’s 
Bench proceedings discussed below, but also by the fact that Sharneburne returned 
Wentworth and Debenham at the shire court held on 12 March, the customary 
four-week interval after 12 Feb. 

* Writs of attachment were issued in the Court of Common Pleas in Michaelmas 
1453 against Ashton, Howard, Danyell and others. This may represent process on 
the original ‘reacous’ returned by Sharneburne which has not been discovered 
(P.R.O., Common Pleas, Plea Roll, Mich. 32 Hen. VI: C.P. 40/771 rot. 475d). 

*P.R.O., King’s Bench, Plea Roll, Hil. 33 Hen. VI: К.В. 27/775 Rex rot. aod. 
This document is printed below. 

‘The petition from the duke of Norfolk (P.R.O., E 28/84/59-60) has a schedule 
attached containing the names of his ‘tenants and servants’ against whom Sharne- 


burne returned the *rescous'. These names correspond with the names returned 
by Sharneburne. 
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in too much fear to carry out his duties properly, Ashton, Howard, Danyell 
and the others named, many of them not holding land or resident in the 
county, gathered with 600 armed men at Ipswich on 12 February, the 
morning of the county court. Sharneburne, having received the writ from 
the earl of Wiltshire at London on 8 February, dispatched it by a servant 
to the under-sheriff. The servant arrived with it at Ipswich on the morning 
of the county court but, seeing that the under-sheriff and clerk had left and 
fearing disturbance from во many armed men, did not deliver it and himself 
went away. Nevertheless, Danyell and the others insisted on holding an 
election and chose Danyell himself and John Wingfield as knights for 
the shire. Danyell, alleged Sharneburne, held no lands in the county and 
Wingfield, though holding lands, was not resident: consequently they were 
not qualified to sit as knights for Suffolk. 

Ashton and sixteen of the others named appeared in the King’s Bench on 
the Octave of the Purification and asserted that they did not need to reply 
to the matters with which they were charged in the return because the 
return itself had not been sent to the Court but only its tenor. The court 
agreed that for the present they should be released sine die. 

Jt is quite likely that Sharneburne's version of the incident was accurate 
in that Ashton, Danyell and the others did force the under-sheriff to make 
an indenture returning Danyell and Wingfield as knights of the shire: 
probably those named in Sharneburne's complaint were among the men 
who sealed the indenture. But clearly, as the writ had not been received by 
the under-sheriff and consequently no proper proclamation made, the 
return was regarded as invalid. At the following county court on 12 March 
Sharneburne or his deputy returned a new indenture naming Wentworth 
and Debenham as knights of the shire.* The witnesses of the indenture on 
this occasion included few if any Mowbray supporters and a number of 
supporters of the late duke of Suffolk. This fact confirms the impression 
that during this period local rivalries merged into regional and, indeed, 
national faction struggles, and that this dispute involved the personal 
prestige and strength of the duke of Norfolk and the Court in East Anglia. 
Thomas Danyell, though an unpopular courtier during the Suffolk régime, 
had become reconciled to the duke of Norfolk, partly owing to the inter- 
cession of the duke of Somerset, and in 1452 he married Norfolk’s cousin, 
Margaret Howard ;* John Wingfield was a servant of the duke of York.? It 
is probable that Norfolk did, as Sharneburne alleged, bring pressure to bear 
on the shire officialsh—and probably on the gentry also—to return his 
nominees; but it also seems clear that Sharneburne was determined to 
return two Court supporters, and when his servant and the under-sheriff 


1 Wentworth and Debenham did in fact serve throughout the parliament as is 
shown by an action brought by them in the exchequer to obtain their parliamentary 
wages (P.R.O., Exchequer Plea Roll, 33 Hen. VI: E 13/145b rot. 47). 

! Paston Letters, ii. 145, 254—5. 

Brit. Mus., Add. Charter 8031; C.P.R. 1446-52, p. 231; P.R.O., Exchequer, 
Council and Privy Seal: E 28/89. 
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saw a large number of Mowbray supporters present at the county court they 
held up delivery of the writ to allow further Court influence to be brought 
to bear. This method of manipulating the date of elections in the interests 
of the faction favoured by the sheriff was still a favourite device in Elizabe- 
than times.! The attempt by the frustrated Danyel! and his friends to force 
the sheriff to make a return against his will also has a number of later 
parallels, notably the Norfolk election of 1461, when John Howard himself 
was the sheriff involved.3 


When the next parliament was summoned, in the summer of 1455, 
Suffolk was again the scene of a disputed election. In spite of the protests 
of some of the gentry and their apparent preference for Henry Grey and 
John Paston, in spite, too, of the duke of Norfolk’s declared willingness to 
withdraw his recommendation of John Howard and allow a free election, 
the sheriff, John Wingfield, who had been involved in the 1453 Suffolk 
dispute, returned as knights for Norfolk those nominated by the duke of 
Norfolk—John Howard and Sir Roger Chamberlain.? In the weeks after 
the battle of St. Albans the position of the Court and the anti-Mowbray 
faction was too weak and that of the dukes of York and Norfolk (in spite 
of the latter’s hesitant attitude at St. Albans) too strong to allow of any other 
result. For Suffolk Wingfield returned his brother Robert and William 
Jenney, both servants of the duke of Norfolk. It wasa complete revenge for 
Norfolk’s humiliations in 1453.4 In June of the following year, however, 
when York had lost his ascendancy in the country, Walter Writtle, an Essex 
gentleman and Clerk of the Issues in the exchequer, appeared before the 
barons of the exchequer and asserted that Wingfield had wrongfully 
returned Jenney when the majority of those present at the shire court had 
in fact elected, together with Robert Wingfield, William Lee of Monk’s 
Eleigh. As Lee had not taken action himself, Writtle claimed the £100 
damages awarded against an errant sheriff under the statutes of 1429 and 
1445. Wingfield replied that a similar action had been previously brought 
against him on 20 October 1455 in the Court of Common Pleas by one 
William Mounteney and this action was still sub judice. Writtle’s rejoinder 
was that this argument needed no answer. The Court postponed judgment 


1]. E. Neale, The Elizabethan House of Commons (1949), pp. 80-1. 
*С. Н. Williams, ‘A Norfolk parliamentary election, 1461’, Eng. Hist. Rev., xl 
(1925), 79-86. 


shown for Paston and Henry Grey. 

“The Suffolk indenture contains the names of 205 witnesses which, of itself, as 
suggested above, might indicate a contested election. They include some of 
Norfolk’s council and servants (P.R.O., C 219/16/3). 
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on this preliminary issue and judgment was successively postponed term 
by term until 1461 when the record ceases.! 

It is more difficult with this election than with that of 1453 to connect the 
local and personal rivalries that no doubt lay behind the dispute with 
national factions. Lee, about whom very little has been discovered, seems 
to have been on the duke of Norfolk’s council and Jenney almost certainly 
still was: there may have been some conflict between the duke’s old 
counsellors and those more recently appointed? Writtle, who was returned 
by Maldon to the 1455 parliament, was put on the Essex commission of the 
peace for the first time in November 1455, dropped from it in 1458 and 
put on again in 1461: this suggests that he was favourable to the York/ 
Norfolk faction, and he was later a servant of the duke of Clarence.? His 
intervention is difficult to explain. 


In the Coventry parliament of 1459 when Court influence on the elections 
was at its most powerful, Norfolk was represented by John Wyndham, a 
member of the Tuddenham group, and the courtier, Edmund Blake; 
Suffolk by William Tyrell, who was to be executed in 1462 for plotting with 
the earl of Oxford, and another courtier, Sir Philip Wentworth.‘ Thereafter, 
of course, the triumph of the Yorkists, with whom the duke of Norfolk was 
associated, brought a new balance of power in the area. Even in 1461, 
however, a3 Professor Williams shows, Norfolk’s wishes, though backed by 
Sir John Howard as sheriff, could still meet with great and partly successful 
opposition.” Nevertheless the Mowbray influence was very powerful during 
the following fifteen years. The 3rd duke of Norfolk was not without rivals 
in East Anglia of almost equal wealth and with more influence at Court— 
John, 2nd duke of Suffolk, who came of age in 1461, was married to Edward 
IV’s sister, and Anthony Woodville succeeded to the Scales estates in 1462. 
But, except for the short period of the Re-adeption, Norfolk’s influence 
remained strong, and there seems to have been no continuous struggle with 
either Suffolk or Scales. 

For the first parliament after the Re-adeption, in 1472, the dukes of 
Norfolk and Suffolk were able jointly to nominate the knights of the shire 
for Norfolk, Sir Robert Wingfield and Sir Richard Harcourt. John Paston’s 
letter to his brother informing him of the nomination shows how difficult 
it was for the Norfolk gentry to oppose the united wills of the two greatest 
local magnates.* Sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk in 1472 was again John 


1P.R.O., E 13/146 rott. 69-7od, 81d. A similar case concerning the election of 
knights for Kent to the same parliament was recorded in the same term and was 
also discontinued after several years of indecisive process (ibid. rott. 36, 43). 

! Paston Letters, ii. 273, 275; iii. то. 

+7]. C. Wedgwood, History of Parliament, 1439-1509: Biographies, p. 973; Paston 
Letters, v. 46. 

“Wedgwood, pp. 80, 893, 934-5, 976—7. 

s Williams, ubi supra. 

* Paston Letters, v. 149—50. 
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Wingfield, and the return he made for Suffolk involved him in yet another 
election dispute. The two knights he returned were Sir Robert Chamber- 
lain, Knight of the Body to the king and counsellor to the duke of Suffolk, 
and Sir William Brandon, a servant of the duke of Norfolk. In November 
1473, however, Sir Gilbert Debenham, also Knight of the Body and son of 
the old Mowbray retainer of the same name, challenged this return in the 
exchequer court, claiming from Wingfield the £100 damages due for making 
a false return.1 He asserted that Wingfield, acting in person, had returned 
Brandon unlawfully, Debenham himself having obtained a majority of the 
voices of the qualified electors. Debenham seems to have been diasuaded 
from following this up, or perhaps his expedition to Ireland in the following 
year put it from his mind, but the same plea roll records later actions in 
similar terms brought by two other men, John Peverell and Jobn Gravener. 
In his claim Gravener added that Brandon had been elected outside the 
hours laid down by statute, ie. 8 to 11 a.m. Neither action reached the 
stage of judgment: both faded out after numerous adjournments.* 

As in the 1455 case it is difficult to assess what issues were involved in 
this dispute. Debenham, though formerly a Mowbray retainer, was in 1472, 
like Chamberlain, the king’s servant first, and Norfolk may have desired to 
have at least one of his ‘menial servants’ returned for the shire. Debenham 
may have been trying to intervene against nominees agreed upon jointly, as 
in Norfolk, by the two dukes and, less wise than the Pastons and relying on 
his influence at Court, have taken it to a poll at the shire court. If so, the 
blow to his personal prestige by the return of an inferior rival would prob- 
ably have been sufficient to account for his pursuing the dispute in the 
courts particularly if, as is quite likely, the return was fraudulent. 


The interest of these election cases lies partly in the details they reveal 
of the methods by which shire elections were manipulated in the fifteenth 
century and in their illustration of the key position of the sheriff. They give 
documentary confirmation to the many references to such practices found 
in the Paston Letters, though it is regrettable that none contains a detailed 
account of what went on at the shire court, such as is found in the Norfolk 
case of 1461, let alone in the Elizabethan cases discussed by Professor 
Neale.* They also throw light on the part played by national politics in the 
election of knights of the shire to parliament in the fifteenth century, at 
least in the exceptionally unruly and faction-ridden counties of East Anglia. 
It is well known that the struggle for control of the Court and Council 
reflected numerous local rivalries and factions, but it is also true that local 

1P.R.O., E 13/158 rot. 59. 

* Ibid. rott. 67, 73, 62d. 

*Tho Suffolk indenture for this year is witnessed by 195 men headed by Sir 
Robert Fenys and Sir Terry Robsart. The large number again suggests a possible 
contest (P.R.O., C ar9/17/a). 

‘J. E. Neale, ‘Three Elizabethan elections’, Eng. Hist. Rev., xlvi (1931), 209-39; 
‘More Elizabethan elections’, ibid., hi (1946), 18-44. 
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standing in the shire, the relative prestige and power of local magnates and 
gentlemen, depended very much on the success or failure of their involve- 
ment in national affairs. The election of knights of the shire was only one 
of the ways in which the standing of various factions was reflected, but it 
was an increasingly important one. 

Finally there remains the problem of why such actions were brought 
when, so far as can be seen from a study of these and other cases, judgment 
of the issue was hardly ever obtained. Bills against the sheriff over election 
disputes shared, of course, this characteristic with many other types of 
action in the fifteenth century. In many actions some form of settlement, 
financial or otherwise, was probably reached outside the purview of the 
court. In others the realization of the expense involved in bringing the case 
to judgment may have been a deterrent to vigorous prosecution of the 
action. It is possible, as suggested in the case of Sir Gilbert Debenham, 
that wounded pride at being defeated before the shire was an important 
factor in bringing these actions, and doubtless pride was quickly salved by 
the sight of the lawyers’ bills. But a true understanding of the motives and 
attitudes of the plaintiffs in these cases would demand a minute knowledge 
of the local and personal background and an understanding of the attitude 
of fifteenth-century gentlemen to litigation that we do not yet possess. 


ROGER VIRGOE 


Public Record Office, King’s Bench, Plea Roll, Hilary 33 Henry VI [1455]: К.В. 
27/775 Rex rot. 2043 
Suff/ Dominus Rex mandavit Justiciis suis ad placita etc. breve suum clausum in 
hec verba—Henricus dei gratia Rex Anglie et Francie et Dominus Hibernie 
Justiciis suis ad placita coram nobis tenenda assignatis salutem 'l'enorem cuiusdam 
returni cuidam brevi nuper vicecomiti Norffolchie et Suffolchie ad eligendum 
milites eorundem comitatum pro communitate utriusque comitatus ad presens 
parliamentum nostrum venturos directo annexi et in filaciis cancellarie nostre 
residentis vobis mittimus presentibus interclusum mandantes ut inspecto tenore 
predicto ulterius inde fieri faciatis prout iuxta vim formam et effectum eiusdem 
fuerit faciendum Teste me ipeo apud Westmonasterium ix? die Julii anno regni 

Returnum eiusdem brevis sequitur in hec verba —Ego Thomas Sharneburne 
armiger vicecomes Norffolchie et Suffolchie domino Regi certifico quod Willelmus 
Aston miles Johannes Howard armiger Thomas Danyell armiger Johannes 
Framlyngham armiger Thomas Trenchemere armiger Johannes Yarman armiger 
Robertus Ivye armiger Hugo Aston armiger Ricardus Thurberne armiger 
Karolus Nowell armiger Laurentius Millyngton armiger Johannes Dowebyggyng 
Gentilman Johannes Thorpe armiger Nicholaus Millyngton armiger Edmundus 

1Cf, e.g. the disputes over payment of parliamentary wages in P.R.O., E 13/145a 
rott. 15, 16d, 39; E 13/145b rot. 47. And in general M. Hastings, The Court of 
Common Pleas in Fifteenth Century England (Ithaca, N.Y., 1947), pp. 183, 211-17 
etc; M. Blatcher, ‘The Working of the Court of King's Bench in the Fifteenth 
Century’ (unpublished London Ph.D. thesis, 1936), pp. 222-43, 309-13. 

*Crown copyright material reproduced by permission of the Controller of H.M. 
Stationery Office. 
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yoman Thomas Wode yoman Johannes Barker yoman Robertus Short yoman 
Willelmus Bannok alias Barbour yoman Rogerus Cook yoman Johannes Dowsyng 
yoman Johannes Noloth yoman Nicholaus Noloth yoman Willelmus Balston 
yoman Robertus Undyrwode yoman Robertus Halstede yoman Jobannes 
Hardyment yoman Johannes Goldyng de Badyngham yoman Ricardus Hakon 
yoman Robertus Halsted yoman Johannes Hoxon yoman Thomas Langton yoman 
Radulphus Donour yoman et Johannes Waynflete junior armiger percipientes 
quod Comitatus Suffolchie die lune apud Gippewicum proximo ante festum 
Sancti Valentini martyris teneretur quodque milites pro comitatu predicto pro 
parliamento in brevi huic cedule consuto specificato tunc ibidem eligerentur 
imaginantes qualiter ipei tales milites quales sibi placuerint ibi ad voluntatem 
eorum eligi facerent confederacione inter eoe et plures alios michi ignotos habita 
graves ct magnas minas Thome Gryse subvicecomiti meo ac Willelmo Peyntour 
clerico meo comitatus predicti ac aliis ministris meis et aliis hominibus de comitatu 
predicto qui eleccionem predictam interesse voluiseent et debuissent apud 
Gippewicum et alibi per totum dictum comitatum Suffolchie ac apud Dyese in 
comitatu Norffolchie et in maxima parte eiusdem comitatus Norffolchie die 
Sabati proximo post festum Purificacionis Beate Marie Virginis ultimo preterito 
de vita et mutilacione membrorum suorum imposuerunt Nisi ipei subvicecomes 
clericus ministri et alii homines predicti qui eleccioni predicte interesse fuiseent 
et debuissent libitum et voluntatem predictorum Willelmi Aston [and the others 
named above] ad comitatum illum perficerent et perimplerent minas illas ab 
codem die usque tempus quo dictus comitatus teneretur et eodem tempore 
ibidem continuando ac predictus Thomas Chaumbyr armiger ac quidam Milo 
Fayrclyff armiger Laurencius Fayrclyff armiger et Willelmus Hillary armiger 
aggregatis sibi quampluribus aliis de dicta confediracione existente dicto die 
sabati vi et armis videlicet gladiis arcubus et sagittis apud Dise predictam 
clausum et domos predicti Willelmi Peyntour noctanter fregerunt et intraverunt 
et ipsum eodem tempore insultaverunt ac ipsum ibidem ceperunt et abinde ad 
nobilem principem Johannem Ducem Norffolchie tunc in eadem villa existentem 
duxerunt minas mortis ei tunc ibidem imponentes Ita quod de vita sua dispera- 
batur Ita quod dictus subvicecomes Willelmus Peyntour nec alii ministri mei 
circa execucionem officii mei predicti a dicto die Sabati usque diem lune proximum 
poet festum sancti valentini intendere non audebant nec ad comitatum predictum 
Suffolchie tenendum accedere Nisi ipsi libitum et voluntatem dictorum Willelmi 
Aston [and the others listed above] perficere voluissent nec quamplures homines 
de comitatu predicto qui eleccionem predictam interesse debuissent ad comitatum 
predictum ibidem eidem eleccioni intereseendum ex causa supradicta accedere 
non audebant dictumque breve michi apud London per manus Jacobi Comitis 
Wiltescire die Jovis proximo ante festum sancti valentini primo liberatum fuit ac 
ego confidens quod predictus Comitatus dicto die lune apud Gippewicum 
predictum per predictum subvicecomitem meum ibidem pacifice teneretur misi 
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breve illud per Johannem Folbrook servientem meum dicto subvicecomiti meo 
ad comitatum illum Suffolchie debite exequendum iuxta formam et tenorem 
eiusdem brevis Et ulterius dicto domino Regi certifico quod dictis loco et tempore 
quibus dictus Comitatus teneri debuisset venerunt dicti Willelmus Aston Thomas 
Danyell Hugo Aston Laurencius Millyngton Johannes Dowebyggyng Nicholaus 
Millyngton Edmundus FitzWilliam Humfridus Hele Johannes Grey Willelmus 
Knyght Johannes Beston Willelmus Barry Thomas Walton Thomas Chaumbyr 
Hugo Austyn Radulphus Worthyngton Georgius de la Halle Ricardus Foeter 
Laurencius Fayrclyff et Milo Fairclyff qui terras et tenementa in comitatu 
Suffolchie predicto tunc non habuerunt ac predicti Johannes Howard Hugo 
Austyn et quidam Johannes Farman Johannes Dowes Ricardus Pantry et Jo- 
hannes Taillour qui commorantes nec residentes nec domicilia tenentes adtunc 
in eodem comitatu fuerunt aggregati sibi quampluribus aliis malefactoribus 
ignotis modo guerrino et riotoso arraiatis videlicet jakkys salettis Bryganderys et 
deploidibus defensivis ad numerum sexcentarum personarum in comitiva 
predicti Thome Danyell armigeri ac ad instanciam ipsius Thome ipeique ac 
dictus Thomas Danyell tunc ibidem dixerunt quod ipsi eleccioni illi tunc ibidem 
intereasent et milites pro parliamento predicto dicti comitatus eligere vellent ob 
quod quamplures comitatus predicti qui ibidem fuerunt ad eleccionem predictam 
interessendam prout debuerunt graviter preteriti fuerunt Ita quod ipsi nullam 
eleccionem facere audebant nisi iuxta libitum dicti Thome Danyell et armatorum 
predictorum et dictus Johannes Folbrook serviens meus cum brevi predicto tunc 
ibidem accedens dicto subvicecomite et aliis ministris meis predictis tunc ibidem 
non existentibus set ex causis supra dictis retractis et percipiens quod nullus 
comitatus tunc ibidem ex causis predictis pacifice teneri potuit se retraxit cum 
brevi predicto super quo dicti Thomas Danyell et armati predicti ad domum ubi 
comitatus predictus teneretur tunc ibidem accesserunt et dictum Thomam 
Danyell armigerum nulla terras necque tenementa in eodem comitatu tunc 
habentem nec domicilium ibidem tunc tenentem et Johannem Wyngefelde 
domicilium in eodem comitatu tunc non tenentem set sufficienciam terrarum et 
tenementorum in eodem comitatu tunc habentem milites pro eodem parliamento 
eligerunt nullo comitatu ex causis supradictis tunc ibidem tento. 

Per quod preceptum fuit vicecomiti quod non omitteret etc. quin attachiaret 
prefatos Willelmum Aston et alios etc. 

Et modo scilicet in Octavis Purificacionis beate Marie isto eodem termino coram 
domino Rege apud Westmonasterium venerunt predicti Willelmus Aston 
Edmundus Fitrwilliam Robertus Banham Johannes Duke Thomas Wodeburn 
Alanus Grene Johannes Tendirlove Thomas Wode Robertus Short Johannes 
Dowsyng Johannes Noloth Nicholaus Noloth Willelmus Balston Robertus 
Undyrwode Johannes Hardement Johannes Goldyng et Laurencius Fayrclyf in 
propriis personis suis et reddiderunt se prisone marescalcie domini Regis coram 
ipeo Rege occasione predicta Qui committuntur marescalcie! etc Et habito 
auditu premissorum dicunt quod ipsi ad materias in returno predicto specificatas 
in forma predicta coram Domino Rege hic missas et certificatas respondere non 
tenentur pro eo videlicet quod returnum predictum coram Rege hic minime 
missum est set tenor eiusdem prout superius manifeste liquet unde petunt quod 
ipei per curiam hic dimittantur etc. Super quo visis premissis consensum est 
quod ipei ad presens eant inde sine die? etc. 


1* Mar'' noted in margin. 
t‘ Bine die’ repeated in margin. 


Notes on the Use of Private Papers for 
Historical Research 


IT 18 SOMETIMES found that when students are given access to private 
collections of papers, which may not be properly listed, they have attempted 
to do elementary archival work on unsorted papers. This can be dangerous 
in that confusion may be worse confounded. The following notes have, 
therefore, been prepared giving a little advice on the subject. 

Owners of historical manuscripts of any kind (and this can include 
family, estate and business papers of quite recent date) are strongly advised 
to have them arranged and listed by a competent archivist, or to deposit them 
on loan or otherwise in a record office or library, before allowing their use 
for historical or other research. If, however, an historian or other researcher 
is allowed acceas to the papers before they have been arranged or listed, he 
should be asked to observe the following rules. 

Papers should not be rearranged in order to suit the needs of a particular 
piece of research. One man’s rearrangement may be another’s confusion. 
Whatever may be thought of the order in which the papers are found, it 
should be respected and everything put back as it was found. If the papera 
are in such disorder that this is quite impossible, a written account of any 
movement or rearrangement should be made and a copy left with the owner. 

Document repair is a task for experienced hands, and amateur efforts, 
for example with plastic adhesive tape, will do more harm than good and 
should not be attempted. If a document is too fragile to be handled, it 
should be placed in a protective folder until it can receive expert treatment. 
If a whole bundle or volume proves to be fragile, it should not be undone or 
opened, or the fragments of one paper will become mixed with those of 
another; it ia advisable to wrap it up and mark it ‘FRAGILE’. 

Though rearrangement is to be avoided, repacking can be helpful to 
everyone, since it preserves both the papers themselves and their units of 
arrangement. Collapsed boxes and decayed brown paper may be replaced, 
and tape (which does not cut into documents or packing materials) sub- 
stituted for string. But all old labels, endorsements, and other marks of 
identification must be preserved. 

While using the papers, it may often seem desirable to attach to a docu- 
ment a note of its contents or identification. This must be done in such a 
way that the document is not marked or damaged. No mark or writing 
should be made upon the surface of any document. Pins, staples or other 
perforating clips (which can mark, stain and tear) must not be allowed to 
touch the documents. To attach a note to a document, fold the note over 
the edge of the document and place a paper clip (preferably brass or plastic) 
over the fold. 
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Owners of manuscripts can obtain advice and help in the arrangement, 
listing and repair of their papers from their County Archivist (usually to 
be found at the offices of the County Council) or from the British Records 
Association, Records Preservation Section, Charterhouse, Charterhouse 
Square, London, Е.С.т. 


Historical News 


Tae Turry-NrNTB Anglo-American Conference of Historians was held at 
the University of London on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 7, 8 and 9 
July 1966. Three general and eight sectional meetings were held, either in 
the Beveridge Hall of the Senate House or in the Masaryk Hall at the School 
of Slavonic and East European Studies, by kind permission of the Director. 
The total enrolment was 522, of whom 136 were from the United States 
of America and Commonwealth countries. The opening meeting was 
addressed by Professor B. I. Wiley on the subject of ‘British Participants 
in the American Civil War’, with Professor M. A. Jones in the chair. At 
the second general meeting, over which Professor D. C. Douglas presided, 
Professor F. Barlow spoke on ‘The Narrative Sources for the Norman 
Conquest’. At the closing meeting, Professor E. H. J. Gombrich took the 
chair for Professor J. C. Greene, who read a paper on ‘Relations of British 
and American Science during the First Four Decades of American Inde- 
pendence’. The various sections of the Conference heard papers on the 
following subjects: “The Vinland Map’, by Mr. R. A. Skelton; ‘Peter 
Abelard and Twelfth Century Ethics’, by Dr. D. E. Luscombe; ‘Parochial 
Pressures on the Eve of the Reformation in England’, by Mrs. Margaret 
Bowker ; ‘Martin Luther Reconsidered’, by Profeasor A. G. Dickens; ‘The 
Failure of Barebone’s Parliament’, by Professor A. H. Woolrych; ‘The 
Machinery for the Conduct of British Foreign Policy in the Eighteenth 
Century’, by Professor D. B. Horn; ‘Jellicoe and the Continuity of Strategic 
Tradition’, by Mr. A. N. Ryan; ‘Claude McKay in England, 1920-21’, by 
Professor R. C. Reinders (in conjunction with Mr. W. Cooper). 

On the Thursday afternoon the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Thomas Creed, 
received members of the Conference in the Macmillan Hall of the Senate 
House. There were buffet luncheons on the Friday and Saturday, a tea 
party given by the Institute of Historical Research on Friday afternoon and 
the Conference dinner at the Connaught Rooms in the evening. Dr. C. V. 
Wedgwood proposed the toast of the visitors and Dr. W. E. Washburn of the 
Smithsonian Institution responded. The annual garden party of the Royal 
Historical Society was as usual held on the Saturday afternoon after the 
close of the Conference. There was the annual exhibition in the Institute 
of historical works published in the United Kingdom during the previous 
twelve months. At the business meeting preliminary arrangements for the 
plenary Anglo-American Conference of Historians to be held from 10 
to 15 July 1967 were announced. Particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Institute of Historical Research, Senate House, London, W.C.1. 


* * * * * * 


Another historical congress in the University of London during the 
summer was the third Conference of Anglo-Netherlands Historians, which 
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met from 19 to 23 September. In the absence of the Director the visitors 
from the Netherlands and their British colleagues were received at the 
Institute of Historical Research on the opening day by Professor A. G. 
Dickens. Lectures were given on various aspects of the colonial develop- 
ment and international relations of the two powers from the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the twentieth. The principal Dutch speakers were Professor Dr. 
E. H. P. Baudet, Professor Dr. J. C. Boogman, Professor J. W. Smit, Mev. 
Dr. M. A. P. Meilink-Roelofez and Dr. S. L. Van der Wal. The British 
speakers included Dr. D. K. Bassett, Dr. J. S. Bastin, Professor Alun 
Davies, Dr. E. S. de Beer and Dr. A. J. Hanna. A number of excursions to 
places of historic interest and other social occasions were arranged. 


At the invitation of the National Committee of Historians of the Soviet 
Union a party of eight British historians visited Moscow from 15 to 22 
September 1966. They took part in the fourth Anglo-Soviet Conference of 
Historians to be held in recent years, previous meetings having taken place 
in London in 1958, in Moscow in 1960 and again in London in 1963. The 
following papers were prepared by members of the British party: ‘English 
Agriculture and Social Change in the Seventeenth Century’, by Mrs. I. Joan 
Thirsk; ‘Utilitarianism and Reform: Social Theory and Social Change, 
1750-1800’, by Professor J. Н. Burns; ‘Landlords, Tenants and the Com- 
mercialization of British Agriculture, 1815-1914’, by Dr. F. M. L. Thomp- 
son; ‘Makers of October’, by Professor W. E. Mosse. Soviet historians 
offered communications on: ‘The Agrarian System in Central Russia in the 
Eighteenth Century’, by Dr. E. I. Indova; ‘Social Utopian Thinking in 
Peasant Movements in Russia’, by Dr. A. I. Klibanov; ‘Some Problems 
of Organization and Economy of Large Landlord-Farming in Russia in 
the Late Nineteenth arid Early Twentieth Centuries’, by Dr. A. M. 
Anfimov; ‘October and Social Progress’, by Dr. G. N. Golikov. The cir- 
cularizing of the papers in translation before the actual meetings enabled 
useful discussions to take place. The chairman and honorary secretary of 
the British National Committee, Professors E. F. Jacob and F. Wormald, 
together with Professor J. L. I. Fennell and Dr. J. L. H. Keep, completed 
the British party. 


The ninth centenary of the Norman Conquest of England has stimulated 
much publication of books and articles, as well as celebrations of all kinds. 
Among special conferences mention should be made of an Anglo-French 
one devoted to the subject, which met in London from Friday, 30 September 
to Monday, 3 October 1966. The French visitors and British colleagues 
were welcomed by the Director of the Institute of Historical Research on 
the Friday afternoon, when Professor E. Perroy gave a general lecture in the 
Beveridge Hall of the Senate House on the Norman Conquest as viewed by 
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French historians. On subsequent days there were papers by M. J. M. 
Boussard on ‘La notion de royauté sous Guillaume le Conquérant: ses 
origines et ses prolongements’, by M. M. de Boüard on ‘La fortification en 
Angleterre et en France à l’époque de 1а conquête normande”, and by Mlle 
R. Foreville on ‘Hastings et 1а couronne d’Angleterre’. From the British 
side there were contributions by Professor D. C. Douglas on ‘The Norman 
achievement, 1050-1100’, by Professor David Knowles on ‘The Norman 
monastic plantation in England’ and by Professor F. Wormald on ‘The 
contribution of the Norman Conquest to the history of English painting’. 
On the Sunday the party visited Hastings, Battle Abbey and other places 
associated with the early Norman period. 


A group of distinguished historians, some of them British but most of 
them American, have produced a substantial volume of twenty-one essays 
under the title: The historiography of the British Empire-Commonmealth: 
trends, interpretations, and resources, ed. Robin W. Winks (Durham, N.C., 
Duke University Press, 1966). The editor explains the intention of the work 
as threefold (i) ‘to provide, individually and collectively, a critical assesament 
of the literature now available in the field’; (ii) ‘to tell why the body of 
literature developed in the way that it did’; (iii) ‘to point toward some of 
the more inviting questions now to be asked’, Professor Winks recognizes, 
although only in a footnote, that ‘any description of British Empire- 
Commonwealth historiography without Britain is Hamlet without the 
Prince of Denmark’. To have included general essays on colonial policy, 
imperial trade and strategy and other such large subjects, would of course 
have swollen the book unduly. Professor John S. Galbraith does provide, 
however, a clear synopsis of the more general writing on ‘The Empire since 
1783’. The individual essays successfully cover most areas in which British 
rule has at one time or another been exercised, including 'Egypt and the 
Sudan’. There is an original commentary by Professor Helen F. Mulvey on 
‘Ireland’s Commonwealth Years, 1922-49’ and a final essay by Professor 
Joseph Jones, of Texas, on ‘Commonwealth literature: developments and 
prospects’. An Appendix contains a brief report on recent study of the 
Commonwealth in the United States, from which it is concluded that al- 
though there are changes of emphasis, 'interest in the meaning, in the 
experience, and thus in the history of the British Empire and of the Common- 
wealth is growing, not only abroad but in the United States as well’. 


Summaries of Theses 


257. Land Policy and the Development of Settlement in Queensland 
1868-94. By G. P. TAYLOR, Ph.D. 


UNTIL ABOUT fifteen years ago Queensland had been largely neglected by 
historians. Since then, research into its history has proceeded steadily, but very 
little work has been published, and most of it has been restricted to brief studies 
carried out by students at the University of Queensland. The sections on 
Queensland in the comprehensive work by Professor Sir 8. H. Roberts, A 
History of Australian Land Settlement, 1788-1920 (Melbourne, 1924), have 

been the only interpretive examination of land settlement made previously. 
The value of this thesis is in the topic itself, since land and settlement policies 
were the most important issues during the first few decades of Queensland’s 
history, and in the fact that it involves a much broader and deeper study of the 
subject than that carried out in Professor Roberts’s original work. 

The development of land policy in Queensland between 1868 and 1894 resulted 
from the interaction of a variety of factors. Its basic framework was determined 
by the nature of the colony’s physical environment and its effects on settlement, 
but this was modified according to the outcome of struggles between the various 
political interests in the colony. The way in which the land had been occupied 
before the separation of Queensland from New South Wales in 1859, and the 
nature of the franchise set out in the colony’s constitution, gave predominance in 
both land holding and politics to the squatters, whose position was based on 
extensive sheep-rearing carried out on land leased from the Crown. Their 
position was challenged by the liberals, the representatives of the urban areas 
and the small-farming electorates around them. The struggle for power between 
the two groups which continued throughout the eighteen-sixties and early 
eighteen-seventies, was complicated by serious differences and the existence of 
factions among both the squatters and liberals, but was fought out mainly over 
land and settlement policies. The squatters attempted to justify their position 
by arguing from an economic point of view, that the land should be used for the 
purpose for which it appeared best suited, and should be held in the way that 
best suited its use. This they interpreted as being an extensive sheep-rearing 
economy carried out on vast leasehold runs. The liberals argued from a political 
point of view, that, on the principles of social justice, the land should be used 
for the settlement of as many people as possible, and that this should be on a 
pattern of small-farming occupation. Their ideas were based, like those of the 
framers of Imperial land policy in Australia before them, on concepts derived 
from Western Europe and the eastern United States that arable farming was the 
natural way to use land, and that it was best carried out by amall farmers. In 
fact, most of inland Queensland was not suitable for arable farming or small-scale 
settlement. 

The political power of the squatters was broken by 1874 and a period of liberal 
dominance followed until 1878. Liberal land policies failed, however, since small- 
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scale settlement was impracticable at the time, even in areas suited to arable 
farming, mainly because of the lack of transport facilities. Sugar cane was the 
only crop that could be grown profitably, and this was produced by a plantation 
economy, relying on imported Pacific island labour, a feature which met with 
liberal disapproval and eventual opposition. In the circumstances, immigrants 
were not attracted to the colony in large numbers. Most of the land made 
available for farming settlement by liberal legislation eventually fell into the 
hands of the squatters, who, faced with the loss of their leasehold rights as a 
result of liberal policies, sought security by buying up freehold land. 

The situation changed after 1878, when Queensland politics came to be 
dominated by the ideas and personalities of two remarkable men. Thomas 
Mcltwraith, a forceful, rather unscrupulous, businessman politician, reorganized 
the squatting party and allied it with sugar planting and business interests, to 


colony, led to his defeat and the curtailment of hia policies. He was succeeded ` 
by Samuel Griffith, a radical lawyer of great intellectual ability, who had carried 
through a similar reorganization of the liberal party. Where Mcllwraith’s 
policies were based on a practical interpretation of the existing economic situa- 
tion, as were those of the squatters a decade or two earlier, Griffith, like the 
earlier liberals, drew his inspiration from overseas, Influenced by John Stuart 
Mill and other British land reformers, his ministry attempted to prevent the 
further permanent alienation of land for non-arable farming, and to retain the 
increased value of improved land for the state, by substituting a system of 
perpetual leasehold for the existing freehold one. He made a further attempt to 
expand small-farming settlement with a large-scale leasehold alienation pro- 
gramme, coupled with rail and public works development financed completely 
through overseas loans, Griffith’s schemes were financially unsound, however, 
and together with his legialation against the use of coloured labour in the sugar 
industry, seriously weakened an economy which had been dangerously over- 
expanded under Mcliwraith. 

À further political change occurred during the financial crisis that followed in 
the early eighteen-nineties. Griffith and Mcllwraith formed a coalition ministry 
whose policies, designed both to overcome the crisis and to further economic 
development, were based on an economic interpretation of the problems the 
colony faced. The liberals’ former position, of attempting to adapt the Queens- 
land environment to a form of society based on concepts of social justice derived 
from a European rather than an Australian situation, was taken over by the 
labour movement. 

In this thesis, after an introduction setting out the background of Imperial 
land policy in Australia, one chapter has been devoted to the period of office of 
each of the main ministries. Each chapter contains an examination of the 
economic and political backgrounds of the period and an analysis of land and 
settlement legislation. A chapter has also been devoted to the separate study of 
three important issues connected with land settlement; dummying and other 
land alienation abuses, the development of sugar lands, and company investment 
and the influence of business interests on land policy. 


Historical Manuscripts 
MIGRATIONS 


[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by 
booksellers or auctioneers. Attention may particularly be called to Bsbliotheca 
Philkppica, new ser., pt. ii, Sotheby & Co., 27. vi. 1966. References to book- 
sellers” catalogues are by name, number of catalogue, page and number, to 
auctioneers’ catalogues by name, date of first day of sale, and number of lot.] 


Miscellaneous Documents. 


English before 1603. 

Four accounts of expenses of queen’s 
messengers, 1568-9. (Sotheby & Co., 
6. vi. 1966, no. 2252.) 

Pedigrees of the Zouch of Ashby 
and Harringworth families, с. 1575- 
1600. (Hodgson & Co., 28. iv. 1966, 
по. 574.) 

Eliz. I: letter to John Ireland of 
London requesting a loan, 30 Nov. 
1590 and note of repayment, 20 June 
1592. (Sotheby & Co., 6. vi. 1966, 
по. 2194.) 


English after 1603. 

For farming and trade account- 
books, tradesmen’s bills, building 
agreements, inventories, surveys, see 
Sotheby & Co., 6. vi. 1966. 

Beaumont family genealogies, c. 
1603. (Hodgson & Co., 28. iv. 1966, 
по. 575.) 

Report of the trial of William Prynne 
in the Star Chamber, 1633 and journal 
of proceedings in the house of com- 
mons, Jan.-March 1629. (Sotheby & 
Co., 21. iii. 1966, no. 200.) 

Dering, Sir Edward, and Bt.: 
memorandum book on family and 
financial matters, [1654-85]. (Phillipps 
MS. 14927.) (Sotheby & Co., 6. vi. 
:1966, no. 2188.) 

Dering, Sir Edward, and Bt.: 
journal, 1673-5. (Sotheby & Co., 6. 
vi. 1966, no. 2189.) 


Holmes, Sir Robert, governor of the 
Isle of Wight: 35 letters to William 
Blathwayt, 1688-90. (Sotheby & Co., 
27. vi. 1966, no. 351.) 

Beversham, Sir William: inventory, 
and papers concerning the administra- 
tion of his estate, 1689-93. (Sotheby 
& Co., 6. vi. 1966, no. 2152.) 

Colt, Sir William Dutton: 73 letters 
to William Blathwayt when represen- 
tative at the courts of Brunswick- 
Lüneburg and  Brunswick-Wolfen- 
büttel, 1692. (Phillipps MS. 18811.) 
(Sotheby & Co., a7. vi. 1966, no. 323.) 

Gray, George: letter-book contain- 
ing copies of letters to correspondents 
in Bengal on retiring from the E. 
India Co., 1760-79. (Sotheby & Co., 
6. vi. 1966, no. 2193.) 

Conway, Henry Seymour: letter- 
books when secretary of state, 1765-6. 
(Hodgson & Co., 24. iii. 1966, nos. 
497-9.) | 

Pepper, George, quantity surveyor: 
10account-books, 1789-1802. (Sotheby 
& Co., 6. vi. 1966, no. 2160.) 

Letter-book of Hon. Geo. Villiers 
and others, 1805-12. (Hodgson & 
Co., 24. ii. 1966, no. 561.) 

Ker Porter, Sir Robert (1777-1842), 
and his sisters Jane and Anna Maria: 
letters and papers. (Sotheby & Co., 
27. vi. 1966, nos. 432-94.) 

Beamish, Richard: diary recording 
work on the Thames tunnel, 1826-7. 
(Sotheby & Co., ат. iii. 1966, no. 171.) 

Jones, Sir Harry: 78 letters to 
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Lieut. J. C. Cowell, Sebastopol, 
1854-66. (Hodgson & Co., 24. iii. 
1966, no. 506.) 


European. 

Pedro IV, king of Aragon: draft of a 
letter to the pope announcing a truce 
between Aragon and Castile, [1356]. 
(H. P. Kraus, New York, no. 113, p. 
105, по. 230.) 

France: royal household accounts, 
195 rolls, 1521-1718. (Sotheby & Co., 
27. Vi. 1966, поз. 352-62.) 

France: 64 letters from Louis XIV, 
his ministers and others to Francesco 
Nicolini, vice-legate of Avignon, 1676— 
85. (Phillippe MS. 4590.) (Sotheby & 
Co., 27. vi. 1966, no. 307.) 

Italy: cartulary of the priory of St. 
Nicholas of Myra, Bari, 15th—17th 
cent, (Phillipps MS. 16626.) (Sotheby 
& Co., 27. vi. 1966, no. 370.) 

Italy. Moscheni, Joseph di: account 
of the laws and constitution of Adria, 
1568. (Phillipps MS. 5686.) (Sotheby & 
Co., 27. vi. 1966, no. 367.) 

Italy: 89 plans of properties of 
Jacopo Provenzali in Massarosa and 
other communes near Lucca, 1640. 
(Sotheby & Co., 6. vi. 1966, no. 2228.) 

Spain. Gondomar, Diego de Sar- 
miento de Acufia, count of, Spanish 
ambassador in England: 75 dispatches 
received in 1621. (Phillipps MS. 6221.) 
(Sotheby & Co., 27. vi. 1966, no. 346.) 

Martin IV, pope: letter to the 
bishop of Passau, Wichardus von 
Pollheim, about the protection of 
Franciscans in Vienna, g Feb. 1282. 
(H. P. Kraus, New York, no. 113, 
р. 104, no. 228.) 


British Local. 

Bucks.: inventories of the Hampden 
family of Hartwell, 1541, 1571, 1618. 
(Sotheby & Co., 6. vi. 1966, no. 2212.) 

Cambs.: building accounts of the 
earls of Hardwicke, mainly on the 
Wimpole estate, 1786-96, 1847-65. 
(Sotheby & Co., 6. vi. 1966, no. 2163.) 
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Cambs. Custance, William: farming 
accounts presented to the earl of 
Hardwicke, etc., 1799-1813. (Sotheby 


: & Co., 6. vi. 1966, no. 2200.) 


Cornw.: agreement on tin-mining 
between the Lord Warden of the 
Stannaries and the 24 Stannators, 
1688. (Sotheby & Co., 6. vi. 1966, 
no. 2183.) 

Durham: farmer’s account-book of 
Sedgefield, 1727-34. (Hodgson & Co., 
24. iii. 1966, no. 518.) 

Essex: inquest on Richard Astili, an 
oyster fisherman, drowned between 
Ipswich and Harwich, 1518. (Phillipps 
MS. 14016.) (Sotheby & Co., 27. vi. 
1966, no. 364.) 

Glos. Lowder, Samuel, of Bristol: 
105 letters to William Prattinton of 


Bewdley, 1770-6. (Phillipps MS. 
15140.) (Sotheby & Co., 27. vi. 1966, 
no. 313.) 


London: lease of the Three Tonnes, 
Southwark by Gilbert Lockett to 
Gosone Redcan and his wife Johan, 
10 Oct. 1592. (Sotheby & Co., 6. vi. 
1966, no. 2224.) 

London: survey of the Blue Boar 
inn, High Holborn, 8 March 1650. 
(Sotheby & Co., 6. vi. 1966, no. 2225.) 

London: inventories of goods of 
Charles Heringe of Southwark, 1618, 
and of Thomas Hopkins, 1668. 
(Sotheby & Co., 6. vi. 1966, nos. 
2217-18.) 

London: poor-rate assesements in 
All Hallows, Lombard St. parish, 
1675-6, 1676-7, 1694-5, 1732-3. 
(Sotheby & Co., 6. vi. 1966, no. 2227.) 

London: bond for the building of a 
house in St. James’s Square for 
Henry Jermyn, earl of St. Albans, 13 
Sept. 1676. (Sotheby & Co., 6. vi. 
1966, no. 2226.) 

London: estimates for building work 
in various houses, 1725-38. (Sotheby 
& Co., 6. vi. 1966, no. 2164.) 

London: Lovegrove, William, ser- 
geant of the vestry: memorandum book 
on ceremonies and usages of the Chapel 
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Royal, [c. 1752-77]. (Sotheby & Co., 
6. vi. 1966, no. 2171.) 

London: lease of a house on the 
Royal Terrace to William Adam, 1 
June 1771 and assignment of the lease 
to John Henderson of Highwood Hill, 
Mdx., 22 July 1774. (Sotheby & Co., 
6. vi. 1966, no. 2142.) 

Norf.: terrier and rental of Feltwell 
St. Mary church, [late r5th cent]. 
(Sotheby & Co., 6. vi. 1966, no. 2186.) 

Norf.: survey of Cley manor, near 
Swaffham, [1579]. (Sotheby & Co., 
6. vi. 1966, no. 2238.) 

Norf.: survey and rental of Riddles- 
worth manor, near Thetford, 12 March 
1583. (Sotheby & Co., 6. vi. 1966, no. 
2239.) 

Norf.: certificates and examinations 
of recusants, 1592. (Sotheby & Co., 
21. iti. 1966, no. 236.) 

Norf.: records of the manorial 
courts of Haynford, Spixworth and 
Frettenham, 1645-63. (Sotheby & 
Co., 6. vi. 1966, no. 2240.) 

Norf.: letters and documents relat- 
ing to the estate of the earl of Home of 
Clippesby, c. 1814-30. (Hodgson & 
Co., 24. iii. 1966, no. 515.) 

Northants. Repton, Humphrey: 
survey of Barton Seagrave and pro- 
poeed improvements, 1793-4. (Sothe- 
by & Co., 6. vi. 1966, no. 22582.) 

Northumb.: rental of lands in 
Ditchburn, North Charlton, Hexham, 
Matfen, Newtonhall and Spital, [mid 
16th cent]. (Sotheby & Co., 6. vi. 
1966, no. 2241.) 

Oxon.: stonemason’s account for 
work done at Blenheim Castle, Aug. 
1709. (Sotheby & Co., 6. vi. 1966, no. 
2154.) 

Staffs.: inventories and papers relat- 
ing to the Bagot family, of Blithfield, 
1665-1720. (Sotheby & Co., 6. vi. 
1966, no. a150.) 

Suff.: grant of the castle and lord- 
ship of Eye by Rich. II to Michael de 
la Pole, 7 Dec. 1383, and lease by de 
la Pole to John Bacon, 8 Jan. 1384. 
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(H. P. Kraus, New York, no. 113, 
р. 67, no. 134.) 

Suff.: record of the muster at Snape, 
1588. (Sotheby & Co., 21: iii. 1966, 
по. 239.) 

Suss.: plan of property of Anthony 
Fowle in Withyham and Rotherfield, 
1638. (Phillipps MS. 26430.) (Hodg- 
son & Co., 24. iii. 1966, no. 186.) 

Wilte.: inventory of the goods of 
Joseph Barnard of Stowford Manor, 
near Bradford on Avon, Apr. 1680. 
(Sotheby & Co., 6. vi. 1966, no. a219.) 

Wilts.: Hoare, Sir Richard Colt: 
autobiography to 1795. (Sotheby & 
Co., ат. iii. 1966, no. 246.) 

Yorks.: journal of Thomas Surbey, 
surveyor of the Ouse and Humber, 
1699. (Sotheby & Co., 6. vi. 1966, no. 
2309.) 

Yorks., N.R.: ledger containing 
accounts for the repair of highways in 
Hawaker cum Stainsacre, 1772-1824. 
(Sotheby & Co., 6. vi. 1966, no. 2259.) 

Yorks., N.R.: letter-book of George 
Brigham, land agent of Rudby, 1818- 
24. (Sotheby & Co., 6. vi. 1966, no. 
2310.) 

Yorks., W.R.: Wing, Tycho: survey 
of the lordships of Snape, Well and 
Ingmanthorpe, 1727. (Sotheby & Co., 
6. vi. 1966, no. 2300.) 

Scotland: account-book for the 
building of Fort George, 1757-60. 
(Sotheby & Co., 6. vi. 1966, no. 2202.) 

Campbell-Colquhoun, Archibald: 
"tack-book' containing farming records 
of properties at Cathick, Perthshire, 
Killermont and Garecadden, Dum- 
bartonshire, and Ryding, 
shire, 1799-1820. (Sotheby & Co., 
6. vi. 1966, no. 2266.) 

American and Overseas. 

Geo. III: grant to William John 
Yonge of land in Brunswick, Georgia, 
1 Nov. 1774. (Sotheby & Co., 6. vi. 
1966, no. 2207.) 

Dixon, William, of Skelton, Cumb.: 
journals of voyages, 1781-2, 1791-2, 
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including account of siège of Pensa- 
cola. (Sotheby & Co., 20. vi. 1966, 
nos. 263~4.) 


Dumaresq, Philip: log-book of the. 
Alexander, 1820-2, the Martha, Can- 


ton to Boston, 1834, the Great Britatn, 
Canton to New York, 1849-50, the 
Surprise, 1850-1, the Bald Eagle and 
Romance of the Sea, 1852-4, the 
Florence, 1856-8. (H. P. Kraus, New 
York, no. 113, pp. 41-9, nos. 69, 71, 
7374, 76, 80.) 

Harvey, Richard: journal of HMS. 
Rose to Canada and Newfoundland, 
1786-8. (Sotheby & Co., 6. vii. : 1965, 
по. 253.) . 

Bermuda: 43 letters and аде 
relating to William Popple’s adminis- 
tration, etc., 1726-61. (H. P. Kraus, 
New York, no. 113, p. 73, no. 148.) 

Kirk, Sir John: 17 letters to him on 
Central African affairs, 1867-1903. 
(Sotheby & Co., 21. iii. 1966, no. 178.) 

Bulwer, Sir Henry Ernest Gascoyne: 
36 letters to his brother Gen. Sir 
Edward Bulwer written from Natal 
during his governorship, 1878-85. 
(Satheby & Co., a1. iii. 1966, no. 192.) 
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Log-book of the Lord Wellington 
taking women convicts to Australia, 
1819, and returning, 1820-1. (Sotheby 


‚ & Co., 20. vi. 1966, nos. 259-60.) 


Grant of land in Fremantle to S.N. 
Talbot, 1839. (Hodgson & Co., 28. iv. 
1966, no. 571.) 

"Nihill, William, missionary: 20 
letters to his family written on the 
voyage to New Zealand and from 
Waimate, Auckland, 1841-54. (Sotheby 
& Co., 1. xi. 1965, no. 464.) 

Ashworth, Edward: journal of a 
voyage to Australia and New Zealand 
and back, 1843-4. (Sotheby & Co., 
20. vi. 1966, no. 183.) 


Rennell, James: 8o letters to Gilbert ` 


Burrington and his sister, mostly from 


India, 1758-91. (Sotheby & Co., 6. vi. ©, 
- I966, no. 2255.) 2n 
Wyndham, George Hugh: journal І 


of visit to China in 1861, 11 Feb. 1863. 
(Sotheby & Co., 20. xii. 1965, no. 721.) 

Papers relating to the history and 
administration of the Philippine Islands 
and to miseions to China and Japan, 
17th-18th cent. (Sotheby & Co., 27. 
vi. 1966, nos. s11—a8.) 


Corrigenda 


P. 63 line 11. For 600 read 6o. 


P. 115 last line. For Burleigh read Burghley. 
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HISTORICAL RESEARCH FOR UNIVERSITY DEGREES 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Lists of historical theses completed in the universities and university colleges of 
the United Kingdom were printed in the journal History from 1920 to 1929 and in 
the Bulletin of the Institute from 1930 to 1932. Thereafter they were recorded in 
annual Theses Supplements to the Bulletin, with a second part added: a list of ‘Theses 
in Progrese’ during each year. Beginning with Theses Supplement No. 15 (May 1954) 
the list of Theses in Progress was no longer printed but duplicated from typescript. 
A cumulative subject index to theses completed has been made on cards at the 
Institute and is being prepared for publication. 

The annual list of Theses Completed is now arranged under broad chronological 
and topographical headings, with indexes of universities, subjects and names of 
authors. The following is a list of historical theses completed and approved for higher 
degrees during the calendar year 1965. For each successful thesis the approved title, 
the author, the name of the supervisor (in brackets), the university and the degree 
awarded are given. A list of Theses in Progress on 1 January 1966 has been repro- 
duced from typescript and is available without charge to subscribers to the Bulletin 
on application to the Secretary of the Institute of Historical Research, University 
of London, Senate House, London, W.C.1. 

Both parts of this Theses Supplement have, as usual, been prepared from in- 
formation supplied by university registrars, secretaries of faculty boards and heads of 
history departments, to all of whom grateful acknowledgements are made. It is 
normally possible for accredited students to consult completed theses, but the regula- 
tions of the various universities on the matter are 80 different that information should 
be sought in each case from the university concerned. 


NOTICE 


This is the last issue of Historical Research for University Degrees in the United 
Kingdom which will appear in the form of a Supplement to the Bulletin of the Institute 
of Historical Research. Future annual lists will be issued as separate publications of 
the Institute and obtainable either through booksellers or direct from the Secretary, 
Institute of Historical Research, University of London, Senate House, London, 
W.C.r. Full particulars and subscription forms may be obtained from the Institute. 
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HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Historical explanation, By C. B. McCullagh. (Dr. M. K. Tanner.) 
Cambridge Ph.D. 

The sources of Theophanes for the Heraclian dynasty. By Ann 8. Proud- 
foot. (Professor C. A. Mango.) London M.A. 

A study of Abū Zakarty4’s work, together with the edition of the second 
volume of 'Tarikh Al-Mausil. By A. H. M. Habiba. (Dr. R. B. Serjeant.) 
Cambridge Ph.D. 

The eighteenth century seen by Taine and Renan. By I. H. Birchall, 
(Professor J. J. Seznec.) Oxford B.Litt. 

Sir Walter Scott and history. By J. Anderson. (Dr. J. C. Corson and 
Professor G. Donaldson.) Edinburgh Ph.D. 


ANCIENT 
Greece 


Athenian propertied families, 600-300 B.c. By J. K. Davies. (Mr. D. M. 
Lewis.) Oxford D.Phil. 

The mechanism of the diplomacy of the ancient Greek city-states to 338 
B.C. By D. J. Mosley. (Dr. M. I. Finley.) Cambridge Ph.D. 


Rome and the Empire 


Roman relations with the Greek East, from the earliest contacts to 146 
B.C., and their relation to internal political struggles. By J. Briscoe. (Mr. 
W. С. С. Forrest.) Oxford D.Phil. 

An epigraphic survey of costs in Italy and Africa from the Republic to the 
Tetrarchy. By R. P. Duncan-Jones. (Professor A. H. M. Jones.) Cambridge 
PhD. 

Familia Caesaris: a social study of the slaves and freedmen of the Roman 
imperial administration. ByP.R.C. Weaver. (Prof. Jones.) Cambridge Ph.D. 

Lycia and Pamphylia under the Roman empire from Augustus to Diocle- 
tian. By Shelagh A. Jameson. (Dr. Barbara M. Levick.) Oxford D.Phil. 

The frontiers of the Roman empire under Augustus, By C. M. Wells. 
(Professor Sir Jan Richmond.) Oxford D.Phil. 

The development of trade to the end of the and century A.D. between the 
eastern provinces of the Roman empire and the countries lying further east. By 
J. Thorley. Durham M.A. 

The Gallic empire. By C. D. Bishop. Durham M.A. 

The crafts of Roman Britain, with special reference to the metal remains 
at Corstopitum. By R. A. Peel. Durham М.А, 

Roman Chichester: a survey of its investigation. By K. V. Pagan. Durham 
M.A. 


MEDIEVAL EUROPE 
General and Continental 


The origins of the duchy of Aquitaine (ninth century—1152). By Mre. 
Jane P. Martindale, née Brooke. (Dr. P. T. V. M. Chaplais.) Oxford D.Phil. 


I 
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Adalbero, bishop of Laon. By R. T. Coolidge. (Professor R. W. Southern.) 
Oxford B.Litt. 

Ethical problems a8 discussed by Masters of Arts and theologians in the 
thirteenth-century universities. By Mrs. Jean H. Dunbabin, næ Mackay. 
(Dr. D. A. P. Callus.) Oxford D.Phil. 

А critical edition, with an historical introduction, of the archives of Cahors, 
1203-70. By Anita D. Edwards. (Professors P. Wolff and H. Rothwell.) 
Southampton M.A. 

The enforcement of the rights claimed by the kings of France in the duchy 
and county of Burgundy, 1285-1363. By Carola M. Martin. (Mr. C. A. J. 
Armstrong.) Oxford B.Litt. 

The influence of the religious literature of Germany and the Low Countries 
on English пуа с. 1359-1475. Ву В. W. Lovatt. (Professor М. С. 
Knowles.) Oxford D 


British Isles 


Studies in Chiltern field systems. By D. Roden. (Professor H. C. Darby.) 
London Ph.D. à 

Pre-Domesday geography in northern Berkshire. By M. Staveley. (Pro- 
fessor A. A. Miller and Dr. P. D. Wood.) Reading M.A. 

Agricultural enterprise on the red loams and culm measures of Devon— 
an analytical gurvey. By J. R. Blunden. (Professor A. Davies.) Exeter Pb.D. 

In pursuit of the merchant debtor and bankrupt: 1066-1732. By F. J. J. 
Cadwallader. (Professor E. R. H. Ivamy.) London Ph.D. 

The manor of ‘Tyburn and the Regent’s Park, 1086-1965. By Mrs. Ann 
Saunders. (Professor H. P. R. Finberg.) Leicester Ph.D. 

Monasticiam in South Wales after the Norman Conquest. By F. G. 
Cowley. (Professor Glanmor Williams.) Wales Ph.D. 

Settlement, land use and population in the western portion of the forest of 
Arden, Warwickshire, between 1086 and 1350: a study in historical geography. 
By B. K. Roberts. (Professor H. Thorpe.) Birmingham Ph.D. 

The Cinque port towns: a comparative geographical study. By Marjorie 
Wright. (Professor A. E. Smailes.) London Ph.D. 

The topography of medieval Oxford. By D. A. M. Sturdy. (Dr. W. A. 
Pantin.) Oxford B.Litt. 

Edition of Blyth cartulary. By R. T. Timson. (Professor R. R. Darlington.) 
London Ph.D. 

The diocese of Glasgow in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, with an 
edition of the bishops’ charters. By N. F. Shead. (Professor E. L. G. Stones.) 
Glasgow B.Litt. 

The scriptorium of Bury St. Edmunds in the twelfth century. By Elizabeth 
Parker. (Profeseor F. Wormald.) London Ph.D. 

The establishment and early development of the Carmelite order in 
England. By K. J. Egan. (Prof. Knowles.) Cambridge Ph.D. 

The Speculum Ecclesie of St. Edmund of Abingdon: a critical study of the 
text, with edition. By Helen P. Forshaw (Mother Mary Philomena). (Dr. C. H. 
Lawrence. London M.A. 
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The register of Walter Bronescombe, bishop of Exeter 1258-80. By Mrs. 
Olivia F. Robinson. (Miss Rosalind M. T. Hill.) London Ph.D. 

The Lancaster and Bohun lordships in Wales in the fourteenth and early 
fifteenth centuries. By R. R. Davies. (Mr. K. B. McFarlane.) Oxford D.Phil. 

John de Dalderby, bishop of Lincoln 1300-20. By C. Clubley. (Dr. 
Decima L. Douie.) Hull Ph.D. 

The early history and organization of the King’s Hall, Cambridge. By 
А. B. Cobban. (Professor W. Ullmann.) Cambridge Ph.D. 

The distribution of religious groups in England and Wales, 1350-1550: 
a study in social geography. By F. H. Hansford Miller. (Dr. E. M. Yates.) 
London M.Sc. ` 

The parliamentary representation of Bedfordshire and Bucki i 
1377-1422. By A. E. Goodman. (Professor E. F. Jacob.) Oxford B.Litt. 

Alciston manor, Sussex, in the later middle ages. By Judith; Wooldridge. 
(Dr. C. D. Ross.) Bristol М.А. кщ 

New liturgical observances in later medieval England. By R. W. Pfaff. 
(Dr. T. M. Parker.) Oxford DPhil. 

Royal political propaganda in England, 1399-1509. By J. W. McKenna. 
(Profeseor E. Miller.) Cambridge Ph.D. 


MODERN EUROPE 
ЕЧ 
The Great Peace: negotiations for the treaty of Utrecht, 1710-13. By 
A. D. Maclachlan. (Professor J. Н. Plumb.) Cambridge Ph.D, 


France 


The embassy of Sir Thomas Edmondes in Paris, 1610-17. By Ann Le 
Vin. (Lady de Villiers.) Oxford B.Litt. 

The financial administration of the French monarchy, 1653-61. By J. 
Dent. (Profeseor A. B. C. Cobban.) London Ph.D. 

The Basses-Pyrénées from 1848 to 1870: a study in departmental politics. 
By V. Wright. London Ph.D. (Faculty of Economics) (External). 

The role of the military in the formulation of French policy toward the 
western Sudan, 1879-99. By A. S. Kanya-Forstner. (Professor J. A. Gallag- 
her.) Cambridge Ph.D. 

The foreign policy of Théophile Delcaseé to 1905. By С. M. Andrew. 
(Mr. F. H. Hinsley.) Cambridge Ph.D. 


Germany 

Wolfgang Musculus. By B. Ives. (Professor E. G. Rupp.) Manchester 
PhD. 

Biamarck and the press: the example of the National Liberals, 1871-84. 
By В. Н. Keyserlingk. (Professor F. L. Carsten.) London Ph.D. 

The search for new forms of government in Germany after Bismarck’s 
fall, 1890-6. By J. С. G. Rohl. (Mr. Hinslty.) Cambridge Ph.D. 
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Tirpitz and the birth of the German battle fleet. By J. Steinberg. (Mr. 
Hinsley.) Cambridge Ph.D. 

Clausewitz and Schlieffen: a study of the impact of their theories on the 
German conduct of the 1914-18 and 1939-45 wars. By J. L. Wallach. (Pro- 
fessor N. H. Gibbs.) Oxford D Phil. 

Clase and status in the Third Reich. By D. L. Schoenbaum. (Mr. J. B. 
Joll.) Oxford D.Phil. 

Nazism and the German Christian communities in Palestine, 1932-9. By 
Mrs. Ann N. Useishkin, née Herzfeld. (Professor E. Kedourie.) London M.A. 

The relationship between the German army and the Nazi party, 1933-9. 
By R. J. O'Neill. (Prof. Gibbs.) Oxford D.Phil. 


Italy 
Piero Soderini, gonfaloniere a vita of Florence, 1502-12. By Roslyn L. 
Cooper. (Professors E. Н. J. Gombrich and N. Rubinstein.) London Ph.D. 


Portugal ; 
Anglo-Portuguese relations, RE: By W. H. C. Smith. (Profeseor 
C. R. Boxer.) London Ph.D. 


Rumania 


The colonization of the Baragan (S.E. Romania), 1829-1964. By T. R. 
McGlynn. (Professor W. R. Mead.) London M.A. 


Russia and the U.S.S.R. 

Old Ruseian diplomatic vocabulary: a study based on the documents of the 
Posol’skiy Prikaz relating to the Holy Roman Empire, 1488-1699. By Sunray 
C. Gardiner. London Ph.D. (External). 

Julius Martov: his role and place in Russian social democracy. By I. 
Getzler. (Professor L. B. Schapiro.) London Ph.D. 

Social thought in the writings of Konstantin D. Ushinaki. By 8. Ziring. 
(Professor С. Н. ЇЧ. Seton-Watson.) London Ph.D. 


Spain 

War and administrative devolution: the military government of Spain in 
the reign of Philip II. By I. A. A. Thompson. (Professor Н. С. Koenigsberger.) 
Cambridge Ph.D. 


Turkey 
The Turkish documents relating to Edward Barton's embassy to the 


Porte, 1588-98. By Susan Skilliter. (Professors C. F. Beckingham and T. 8. 
Willan. Manchester Ph.D. 
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The development of timber-framed building in Tewkesbury. By D. R. 
Franklin. (Mr. P. Styles.) Birmingham M.A. 

Sussex market towns, 1550-1750. By G. O. Cowley. (Dr. E. M. Yates.) 
London M.A. 

A contribution to the historical geography of Needwood Forest, Stafford- 
shire, from Elizabeth I to enclosure in the early nineteenth century. By P. H. 
Nicholls. (Dr. Yates.) London M.A. 

Development of the port of Harwich. By Mrs. Frances N. Mellen, née 
Nordlinger. (Dr. J. H. Bird.) London MA. 

The history of education in the town of Brecon to 1902. By T. P. Jones. 
London M.A. (External). 


1500-1660 


The rise to power of Edward Seymour, Protector Somerset, 1 500-47. 
By M. L. Bush. (Dr. G. R. Elton.) Cambridge Ph.D. 

The suppression of the religious foundations of Devon and Cornwall. 
By L. S. Snell. (Professor H. P. R. Finberg.) Leicester M.A. 

The foreign trade of Chester in the reign of Elizabeth I. By D. M. Wood- 
ward. (Professor T. S. Willan.) Manchester M.A. 

John Day, the Elizabethan printer. By C. L. Oastler. (Mr. H. G. Carter.) 
Oxford B.Litt. : 

The Ecclesiastical Commission within the province of York, x 562-1640. 
By P. Tyler. (Dr. E. Anne O. Whiteman.) Oxford D.Phil. : 

Some aspects of the Inns of Court, 1590-1640. By W. R. Prest. (Dr. 
J. E. C. Hill.) Oxford D.Phil. 

The economic history of Cornwall in the seventeenth century. By J. C. A. 
Whetter. (Professor F. J. Fisher.) London Ph.D. 

The government of the county of Essex, 1603-42. By B. W. Quintrell. 
(Mr. R. C. Latham.) London Ph.D. 

The political and administrative career of Sir Henry Vane the younger, 
1640 to April 1653. By Violet A. Rowe. (Mr. Latham.) London Ph.D. 

The part played by the Catholics in the Civil War in Lancashire and 
Monmouthshire. By K. J. Lindley. (Dr. B. S. Manning.) Manchester 
M.A. 

The preservation of public order in Cromwellian London. By M. W. 
Towse. (Professor J. H. Plumb.) Cambridge M.Litt. 


From the seventeenth century onwards (subjects spanning several centuries) 
À study in the history of the theory of value, production and distribution 
from 1650 to 1776. By P. D. Groenewegen. (Dr. B. A. Corry.) London Ph.D. 
(Faculty of Economica). 
The paper industry in Scotland, 1700-1861. By A. G. Thomson. (Pro- 
fessor S. B. Saul and Dr. T. C. Smout.) Edinburgh Ph.D. 
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Changes in the agricultural geography of the south Hertfordshire plateau, 
1750-1888. By Aileen M. Carpenter. (Professor H. C. K. Henderson.) 
London M.A. 

Changing land utilisation, occupation and ownership in south-west 
Carmarthenshire. By W. S. G. Thomas, (Prof. Henderson.) London Ph.D. 


1660-1815 


William Sancroft as archbishop of Canterbury, 1678-90. By R. A. Beddard. 
(Dr. G. V. Bennett.) Oxford D Phil. 

The landed gentry of Pembrokeshire in the eighteenth century. By D. W. 
Howell. (Professor D. Williams.) Wales M.A. 

Staffordshire Catholics in the eighteenth century. By Marie B. Rowlands. 
(Miss Mary Ransome.) Birmingham M.A. 

The Quaker understanding of the ministerial vocation, with special 
reference to the eighteenth century. By Mrs. Lucia K. Beamish. (Professor 
Н. Chadwick.) Oxford B-Litt. 

The growth of textile factories in Derbyshire during the eighteenth 
century. By P. B. Sidey. (Profeasor E. Allen.) Durham M.A. 

Elections and electioneering in the constituencies of Nottinghamshire, 
1702-1832. By J. Н. Moses. (Mr. W. R. Fryer.) Nottingham Ph.D. 

The Commission for Victualling the Navy, the Commission for Sick and 
Wounded Seamen and Prisoners of War and the Commission for Transport, 
1702-14. By Paula K. Watson. (Professor R. W. Greaves.) London Ph.D. 

Dr. Isaac Watts—his pedagogic writings and their place in eighteenth- 
century education, together with introductory biographical material. By 
J. K. H. Rose. London M.A. (External). 

A political and ecclesiastical biography of Thomas Hussey, D.D., F.R.8. 
(1741/6-1803). By J. S. B. Cullen. (Dr. J. B. Owen.) Oxford DPhil. 

John William Fletcher of Madeley as theologian. By W. R. Davies. 
(Professor E. С. Rupp.) Manchester Ph.D. 

The life, times and interests of the Rev. Sir R. Kaye, an eighteenth- 
century pluralist. By J. T. Drinkall. (Professor Н. P. R. Finberg.) Leicester 
Ph.D. 

The administration of the poor laws in Dorset, 1760-1834, with special 
reference to agrarian unrest. By G. A. Body. (Mr. A. T. Patterson.) South- 
ampton Ph.D. 

History of tinplate manufacture in Llanelly. By H. Hancocks. (Professor 
W. E. Minchinton.) Wales M.A. 

À history of the pharmaceutical industry, with particular reference to 
Allen and Hanbury, 1775-1843. By C. S. Stander. (Professor A. H. John.) 
London M.Sc. (Econ.). 

The development of the British cotton industry, 1780-1815. By M. M. 
Edwards. (Professor T. C. Barker.) London Ph.D. (Faculty of Economics). 

The Whig party, 1789-94. By F. O'Gorman. (Professor H. Butterfield.) 
Cambridge Ph.D. 

The landed society and the farming community of Essex in the late eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries. By C. Sbrimpton. (Mr. J. Saltmarsh.) 
Cambridge Ph.D. 
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Turnpike trusts in Northumberland. By W. G. Dodds. Durham M.A. 
The convoy system and the West Indian trade, 1803-15. By C. Dowling. 
(Professor N. H. Gibbs.) Oxford D.Phil. 


1815—1914 

The response of agriculture in Staffordshire to the price changes of the 
nineteenth century. By R. W. Sturgess. (Mr. T. W. Fletcher and Professor 
E. M. Hugh-Jones.) Manchester Ph.D. 

The Lincolnshire coast holiday region. By R. E. Pearson. (Profeseor K. C. 
Edwards.) Nottingham M.A. 

The location and development of London's leather manufacturing industry 
since the early nineteenth century. By J. Statham. (Professor W. R. Mead.) 
London M.A. 

The influence of social, economic and administrative change on crime and 
criminals in selected areas of England, 1815-75. By J. J. Tobias. (Professor 
A. H. John and Mr. J. E. Hall Williams.) London Ph.D. (Faculty of 
Economics). 

The political activities of dissenters in the East and West Ridings of 
Yorkshire, 1815-50. Ву R. W. Ram. (Mr. G. E. Metcalfe.) Hull M.A. 

William Hyde Wollaston and his influence on early nineteenth-century 
science. By D. C. Goodman. (Dr. A. C. Crombie.) Oxford D Phil. 

The administration of the poor law in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
1820-55. By M. E. Rose. (Professor Н. J. Habakkuk.) Oxford D.Phil. 

Bristol corporation, the old and the new, 1820-51. By G. W. A. Bush. 
(Mr. D. Large.) Bristol Ph.D. | 

The origins of the Plymouth Brethren, c. 1825-50. By H. H. Rowdon. 
(Professor C. W. Dugmore.) London Ph.D. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan and Tory politics, with special reference to the period 
1825-46. By B. T. Bradfield. (Professor R. W. Greaves.) London Ph.D. 

Glamorgan: a study of the concerns of the county and the work of its 
members in the house of commons from 1825 to 1835. By Enid Ball. London 
Ph.D. (External). 

Attitudes within the Colonial Office towards imperial control of colonial 
legislation, 1826-65, with particular reference to the South Australian crisis, 
which led to the passing of the Colonial Laws Validity Act. By О. В. Swinfen. 
(Dr. A. F. Madden.) Oxford D.Phil. 

The temperance question in England, 1828-69. By B. H. Harrison. 
(Mr. Р. Mathias.) Oxford D.Phil. 

London radicaliam, 1829-41, with special reference to the relationship 
of its middle- and working-class components. By D. J. Rowe. (Mr. F. C. 
Mather.) Southampton M.A. 

Ecclesiastical reorganization and church extension in the diocese of 
Llandaff, 1830-90. By W. D. Wills. (Mr. I. С. Jones.) Wales M.A. 

An investigation into the effects of the 1832 Reform Act on the general 
elections of 1832, 1835 and 1837 in Ireland. By В. С. Brewer. London M.Sc. 
(Econ.) (External), 

New Anglican bishoprics, 1836-1919, their creation and endowment in 
England, with special reference to Truro and Birmingham. By P. S. Morrish. 
London M.A. 
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Public opinion and the police in Lancashire, 1839-42. By D. Foster. 
(Mr. J. M. Simpson.) Sheffield M.A. 

Attitudes to peace and war in the eighteen-forties and the eighteen- 
nineties: a comparison of the two decades. By Mrs. Mary A. B. McCollester. 
(Mr. F. H. Hinsley.) Cambridge M.Litt. 

Nonconformity in the eastern counties, 1840-85, with reference to its 80- 
cial background. By J. C. G. Binfield. (Mr. D. H. Newsome.) Cambridge Ph.D. 

Changes in the agricultural geography of the parishes of Bockleton, Kyre 
Magna, Tenbury Township and Foreign (Worcs.) and Hampton Charles 
(Herefs.) from 1841 to c. 1958. By Mrs. Constance Pritchard. (Professor H. 
Thorpe.) Birmingham M.A. 

John Bright and the representation of Manchester in the house of com- 
mons, 1847-57. Ву J. Skinner. Wales M.A. 

The housing of the working classes in Britain, 1850-1914: a study of the 
development of standards and methods of provision. By Winifred V. Hole. 
(Professor D. V. Glass.) London Ph.D. 

Wesleyan Methodism from 1850 to 1900 in relation to the life and thought 
of the Victorian age. By P. C. Pearson. (Professor E. С. Rupp.) Manchester 
M.A. 

The development of church life in the rural deanery of Cleveland, c. 1850- 
1880. By C. H. N. Smith. (Mr. W. R. Fryer.) Nottingham M.A. 

Three Northumberland constituencies in the general election of 1852: 
North and South Northumberland and Tynemouth. By Anne E. Carrick. 
Newcastle М.А, 

The political career of Sir Edward Baines, 1800-90. By J. R. Lowerson. 
(Dr. D. Read.) Leeds M.A. 

The role of free trade treaties in British foreign policy, 1859-71. By A. A. 
Шави. (Dr. E. Bourne.) London Ph.D. 

Labour relations in the baking industry in England and Wales since 
1860, with special reference to the impact of technical and economic change on 
union administration and bargaining procedure. By R. F. Banks. (Professor 
B. C. Roberts.) London Ph.D. (Faculty of Economics). 

The utiliration of hospital in-patient services for the physically ill in 
England and Wales between 1861 and 1938. By R. A. Pinker. (Profeseor B. 
Abel-Smith.) London M.Sc. (Econ.). 

Steps towards a national system of education in England, 1833-70, with 
special reference to the report of the Newcastle Commission 1861. By F. P. 
Burns. (Mr. J. D. Walsh.) Oxford B.Litt. 

The Lancashire Public School Association, later the National Public 
School Association, in its role as a pressure group, with an account of the 
Manchester Model Secular School, later the Manchester Free School. By D. K. 
Jones. (Professor W. H. G. Armytage.) Sheffield M.A. 

The emergence of the modern British capital ship, 1863-70. By 8. L. 
Sandler. (Professor M. E. Howard.) London Ph.D. 

The Irish university question and party politics, 1865-79. By P. Ramsden. 
Durham М.А, 

The Conservative party and some social problems primarily affecting the 
condition of the working classes, 1866-80. By P. Smith. (Mr. A. F. Thompeon.) 
Oxford D.Phil. 
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John Morley: a political study, with special emphasis on the relationship 
between his political thought and practice. By D. A. Hamer. (Mr. В. В. 
McCallum.) Oxford D.Phil. j ў 

The Endowed Schools Acts and the education of ‘poor’ children, 1869- 
1900. By P. Gordon. (Dr. A. Tropp.) London M.Sc. (Econ.). х 

Provision for schooling in an English village, Wraysbury — 1870-1944. By 
J. L. Robeon. London M.A. (External). 

Elementary education in the Lewisham district at the time of the School 
Board for London, 1870-1903. By D. Н. B. Andrews. (Professor A. V. Judges.) 
London MA. 

Gateshead school boards, 1870-6. By M. Taylor. (Dr. N. McCord.) 
Newcastle MA, 

The Ulster issue against its social and economic background, c. 1880-93: 
the evolution and interaction of society and politics in Ulster from about 1880 
to the defeat of the second Home Rule Bill. By B. P. Lenman. (Professor 
Р. N. S. Mansergh.) Cambridge MLitt. 

The colonial and imperial conferences, 1887-1911: a study in imperial 
organisation and politics. By J. E. Kendle. (Professor G. S. Graham.) London 
Ph.D. 

Public opinion and reform of secondary education, 1888-1902, as reflected 
in parliament and the national press. By D. R. Felsenstein. (Prof. Judges.) 
London М.А, 

The movement for direct labour representation in Wales, 1893-1906. By 
К. О. Fox. (Professor D. Williams.) Wales M.A. 

The Egyptian policy of Lord Salisbury, 1895-9. By Muriel J. Grieve. 
(Mr. R. N. W. Blake.) Oxford B.Litt. 

The attitude and policy of the main sections of the British labour movement 
to imperial issues, 1899-1924. By I. Henderson. (Dr. A, F. Madden.) Oxford 
B.Litt. 

The political structure of the Wolverhampton Borough Council since 1900. 
By С. W. Jones. (Professor B. Keith-Lucas.) Oxford DPhil. 

Religion and politics in Liverpool since 1900. By D. A. Roberte. London 
M.Sc. (Econ.) (External). 

The history of the Socialist Labour Party of Great Britain from 1902 until 
1921, with special reference to the development of itsideas. By D. M. Chewter. 
(Mr. H. A. Clegg.) Oxford B.Litt. 

The Dominions Department of the Colonial Office: origins and early 
years, 1905-14. By J. A. Cross. London Ph.D. (External). 

Radical Liberal criticism of British foreign policy, 1906-14. By A. J. 
Dorey. (Mr. A. L. C. Bullock.) Oxford D.Phil. 


Since 1914 


The abolition of war: a study in the ideology and organization of the peace 
movement, 1914-19. By K. G. Robbins. (Professor Agnes Headlam-Morley.) 
Oxford D.Phil. 

The development of official treatment of conscientious objectors to military 
service, 1916-45. By J. M. Rae. (Professor M. E. Howard.) London Ph.D. 
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A survey of Scottish internal transport since 1920. By R. T. Foster. 
(Professor E. G. Bowen.) Wales M.A. 

The general election of 1922. By M. S. R. Kinnear. (Mr. M. Shock.) 
Oxford D. Phil. 

The influence of the dominions on British foreign policy, 1933-9. By К.Н. 
Boothroyd. (Mr. J. E. Tyler.) Sheffield M.A. 


AFRICA 


Migration and settlement among the southern Luo peoples, 1500-1900: 
a case study of oral traditions as a historical source. By B. A. Ogot. (Professor 
R. A. Oliver and Dr. R. W. Beachey.) London Ph.D. 

Cotton production and the development of the oy in nineteenth- 
century Egypt, 1821-1914. By E. R. J. Owen. (Mr. P. D. Henderson.) 
Oxford D.Phil. 

The spread and development of Islam in the middle Volta basin in the 
pre-colonial period. By N. Levtzion. (Mr. D. H. Jones.) London Ph.D. 

Ijebu and its neighbours, 1851-1914. By O. O. Ayantuga. (Mr. Jones.) 
London Ph.D. 

British policy in Liberia, 1862-1912. By D. M. Foley. (Dr. C. J. Lowe.) 
London Ph.D. 

The constitutional history and law of Southern Rhodesia, 1888 to 1964, 
with special reference to imperial control. By Mrs. Claire Palley. (Dr. W 
Adams and Professor 8. A. de Smith.) London Ph.D. 

The establishment of administration in the East Africa Protectorate to 1912. 
By G. Н. Mungeam. (Mr. G. Bennett.) Oxford D.Phil. 

The technological development and growth of the Northern Rhodesian 
copperbelt, 1899-1960, with particular reference to the Nchanga Mine. By F. L. 
Coleman. (Professor G. A. Shepperson.) Edinburgh Ph.D. 

The economic history of the Sudan, 1899-1956. By A. W. Abdel Rahim. 
(Dr. W. H. Chaloner.) Manchester M.A. 

The traditional history of the Buganda kingdom, with special reference to 
the historical writings of Sir Apolo Kaggwa. By M. S. Kiwanuka. (Prof. 
Oliver.) London Ph.D. 

Reconstruction in the Transvaal, 1900-5. By D. J. N. Denoon. (Dr. К.Е. 
Robinson.) Cambridge Ph.D. 

The German administration in Tanganyika, 1906-11: the governorship 
of Freiherr von Rechenberg. By J. Iliffe. (Dr. Beachey.) Cambridge Ph.D. 

British administration and Sudanese nationalism, 1919-39. By G. M. A. 
Bakhiet. (Dr. Robinson.) Cambridge Ph.D. 


AMERICA AND WEST INDIES 
Canada 


Elections and politics in Canada West under responsible government, 
1847-63. By J. Wearing. (Dr. A. F. Madden.) Oxford D.Phil. 


Government and politics in Newfoundland, 1904-34, prelude to the 
surrender of dominion status. By S. J. R. Noel. (Dr. Madden.) Oxford D.Phil. 
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Colonial America and the United States 


The evolution of the Southern Indian boundary line in the British American 
colonies, 1763-75. By L. de Vorsey. (Professor W. R. Mead.) London Ph.D. 

The way to Geneva: United States policy and attitudes towards Great 
Britain, 1865-72. By A. E. Cook. (Dr. W. R. Brock.) Cambridge Ph.D. 

Scottish capital on the American credit frontier, particularly Texas, 
1873-90. By W. G. Kerr. (Professor C. H. Wilson.) Cambridge Ph.D. 

The embassy of James Bryce in the United States, 1907-13. By P. F. 
Neary. (Professor W. N. Medlicott and Dr. K. Bourne.) London Ph.D. 

The Depression, the New Deal and the Left, 1932-40. By G. D. Evans. 
(Professor Sir Denis Brogan.) Cambridge Ph.D. 


Latin America 


The strength and weakness of Spanish control of the Caribbean, 1520- 
1650: the case for the Armada de Barlovento. By R. Н. Boulind. (Dr. J. 
Street.) Cambridge Ph.D. 

Ecclesiastical immunity in New Spain, 1760-1815. By Mra. Nancy M. 
Marx, née Farriss. (Professor R. A. Humphreys.) London Ph.D. 

Pernambuco, 1770-1920: an historical geography. By J. H. Galloway. 
(Professor H. C. Darby.) London Ph.D. 

Society and administration in late eighteenth-century Guanajuato, with 
especial reference to the silver-mining industry. By D. A. Brading. (Prof: 
Humphreys.) London Ph.D. 

Ideas and politics in Chile, 1808-33. By S. D. W. Collier. (Dr. Street.) 
Cambridge Ph.D. 

Anglo-Brazilian commercial relations and the evolution of Brazilian tariff 
policy, 1822-50. By A. J. Pryor. (Dr. Street.) Cambridge Ph.D. 


West Indies 


The sociology of slavery: a study of the origins, development and structure 
of Negro slave society in Jamaica. By Н. О. L. Patterson. (Professor D. V. 
Glase.) London Ph.D. 

Constitutional and political developments in Barbados and Jamaica, 1783- 
1815. By N. A. T. Hall. (Dr. I. Mary Cumpeton.) London Ph.D. 

The Baptist Missionary Society and Jamaican emancipation, 1814-45. 
By G. A. Catherall. (Profeseor D. B. Quinn and Dr. W. J. Rowe.) Liverpool 
М.А. 

The history of the Wesleyan-Methodist contribution to education in 
Jamaica in the nineteenth century (1833-1900). By Mavis E. Burke. (Pro- 
fessor A. C. F. Beales and Dr. Р. С. C. Evans.) London M.A. 

The British West Indies in Anglo-American relations, 1895-1940. By 
C. L. McC, Joseph. (Mr. D. C. Watt.) London M.A. 

AUSTRALIA 

The nature and efficacy of the educational aims and policies of the non- 
Anglican Protestant denominations in effecting educational change in New 
South Wales, 1844-80, set against the background of other operative factors. 
By N. W. Saffin. London Ph.D. (External). 
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ASIA 
General 


The trade of the eastern Indian Ocean, 1830 to 1845, with special reference 
to the internal maritime trade of the region. By A. C. Staples. (Professor C. D. 
Cowan.) London M.A. ` 


Middle East 

French influence in the Mutaoarrifiya of the Lebanon, 1860-85. By J. P. 
Spagnolo. (Mr. A. H. Hourani.) Oxford D.Phil. 

Turks, Arabs, and Jewish immigration into Palestine, 1882-1914. By N.J. 
Mandel. (Mr. Hourani.) Oxford D.Phil. 

Anglo-Russian relations in Persia, 1912-14. By Eva F. Roskies. (Dr. М.В. 
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